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No chance for ‘bu 


Modern methods plus modern equipment! That’s how the American farmer virtually 
eliminates the element of chance. He knows he can depend on his equipment to get the job 
done—on time! ye Farm equipment manufacturers know, too, that confidence like this 
results only from first-rate, on-the-job performance. That’s why so many standardize on 
Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings. Past experience has proved to them that the name Bower 
on a roller bearing stands for higher product quality and unequaled engineering advance- 
ments. For instance, the refinements shown at right are making Bower Bearings last longer 
and perform better—practically eliminating maintenance! yy Whatever your product, if it 
uses tapered, straight or journal roller bearings, specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC, * DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


oO BOWER 





TWO-LIP RACE INCREASES RIGIDITY 


Two parallel shoulders made integral with the 
outer race, as shown in red above, increase 
rigidity and durability—keep rollers in proper 
alignment. Precision-made rollers and races 
assure quieter, smoother operation. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NEXT BIG LABOR ISSUE: SHORTER WORK WEEK. Auto workers have 


kicked off a battle to rank those over pensions and the annual wage 


TRADE SHOW PLAYS UP EXOTIC FROM OVERSEAS. 
PRICE DILEMMA FACES STEELMEN. Boost of $7 a ton is in cards; but 


much hinges on tug of war between politics and profit 


EVEN MONEY ON A ‘58 TAX CUT. Odds are shortening fast on what 


was a 100-to-1 shot a few weeks ago. Both parties in Congress favor cuts 
NEW GAS BILL. Tardy action is taken to spell out FPC price regulation. . . 
TAKING OVER MONEY PROBE. instead of expert study Eisenhower wanted, 


he’ll get Senate committee inquiry with strong partisan tinge 


HELICOPTER BUILT FOR ONE STIRS AN INDUSTRY. One-man — designs 


suggestive of science fiction are restoring the helicopter industry to life 


ZECKENDORF OR LEVITT? Maryland court throws open the battle to buy 


fabulous Belair Farm 


STUDEBAKER’S ECONOMY CAR. It promises to undercut the price of the 
Big Three Bent d abe a0 


IN BUSINESS. News about delay in General Aniline sale, housing slump, 
Algoma Steel, Sarlie’s new move, plans for motor hotels, refrigerator safety. . 





Eurafrica: New Deal for the Dark Continent? European nations are ere a 
joint economic development program in Africa. . . 


World Tax Guide. Study on foreign tax havens is latest. in ‘Randel: series. 


In Business Abroad. News about U.S. insurance companies in Egypt, latest link in 
Belgian oil empire, British textile giants’ merger, Ford expansion in Germany. 


How High-Tab Restaurant Keeps Customers Coming. New York’s Chambord is 
small, it charges top prices, but it’s making money. 


Chemicals Lose Old-Time Fizz. Slimmer profit margins squeeze out old glamor 
Merrill Lynch reports record gross despite slow market / 


In Washington. News about defense contractors, Post Office, new Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight, air fares 


UAW‘s Quiet Transformation. In a break with its past, UAW is panes a collec- 
tion of craft unions 

Unions Press Old Sailors. Squabble between NMU and SIU sends ancient mariners 
back to sea 
USW Wins Anti-Boycott Order. AFL-CIO ruling eke benefits Burt Mfg. Co. 

In Labor. News about union losses in Tennessee, clothing union‘s fight on inflation, 
rail contract, NLRB petition 


Coal Company Gets Off Hook. How ened & amaaies Corp. satin 
after its industry hit the skids 


In Management. News about feud in plastics company, preparing for retirement, 
a call on industry for teachers 


Expanding in the Face of a Trend. Midwest electrical distributor isn’t discouraged 
TV Commercial Built on Sand. Westinghouse wins customers, irritates competitors 


In Marketing. News about retailing iaebiniite high fidelity gains, new radio 
network, lady auto salesmen Sea aie ig 


Feeling A Bit More Chipper. Big Board prices inch up after last week's rally and 
volume increases 


Wall St. Talks 


Company Jumps From Raising Grass to Mowing It. How O. M. Scott & Sons 

designed a new electric mower that treats its grass kindly 

“Shorthand” Eases Engineer's Lot. Simplified drafting saves time and money... 

Gas Turbine Scores. It gets its first steel industry application 

Louisiana Pins Hopes on Water. Old Man River is fathering a local boom 
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1946 Year Week 


BUSINESS WHO INDEM wen... “Ge ieee en eo 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,466 2,392 *2,310 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 174,558 172,477 +165,126 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-wk daily « Oe. We PROUD. . coc cess $17,083 $75,090 $62,165 $56,701 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,918 11,650 11,693 
Crude oil and condensate (daily ov., thous. of bbis.).................066: 4,751 7,156 7,799 7,600 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,635 1,617 1,762 


Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


167,269 285,493 288,531 283,101 


Carleadings: miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 423.0 411.6 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt73.2 100.3 94.8 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt75.4 81.0 81.0 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 17.5¢ 19.5¢ 18.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt76.4 157.1 173.9 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $55.50 $48.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).. 0... 6. . ce eee eee ween 14.045¢ 46.355¢  31.860¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.39 $2.34 
Cotton, daily price (middling, | in., 14 designated scenery | a Pre **30.56¢ 36.44¢ 33.81¢ 
Se Ce I. a cnn. s ov vennes du snndsuegnesdonsecondd wenseses $1.51 $1.74 $2.14 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 56,211 56,905 55,118 55,343 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,447 85,653 87,253 86,887 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 27,683 30,884 31,322 30,954 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 27,696 25,675 26,635 26,316 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 $25,481 24,791 25,165 25,400 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Yeor Month Lotest 


Housing starts (in 


Average Ago Ago Month 
thousands) 55.9 98.6 65.0 83.0 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $3186 $3366 $337.6 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $16.9 $14.6 $15.3 $15.4 
Bank debits (in millions) tt$85,577 $189,793 $177,343 $197,024 


* Preliminary, week ended April 13, 1957. tt Estimate, 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


t Revised. 


* Ten designated markets, middling 14 in. 


THE PICTURES—Bensen Aircraft Corp.—49 (bot. rt.); Joe Clark—41; Goodyear Aircraft Corp.—49 (top cen.); Gyrodyne Co. of A Inc.—49 
(bot. cen.); Hiller Helicopters—49 (top rt. & bot. It.); Humble Oi! & Refining Co.—111; oo Aircraft Cor; ee oy it); Hers Kratoviie 
cover, 43, 73 (top 2 & cen, 2), 99, 126, 127, 128, 130, 133, 135, 136, 138, 140, 142, 144, 190, 191, 193; Leonard Nolet as (bot. It. & 
rt); ‘ Rene ys (bot.), 75; Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. —100; Photo aco 148, ‘Totur Crete torp.—48 (top); Webb & Knapp, Inc. 
50; 
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help to build your automobile? 


Stock exchanges in the United States 
around which the investment in- 
dustry is centered—started in 1792 
when 24 men formed the first market 
place for securities under a Button- 
wood tree on Wall Street. 
From this meager beginning, the in- 
vestment industry has grown to help 
finance the thousands of companies 
whose products benefit every family. 
To produce the countless products of 
American industry takes ideas, skill, 
hard work, management ability— 
and money. Today, over $500 billion 
is invested in U. S. companies. 
This money comes from millions of 
people who invest directly by buying 


N DI 


SPENSBABLE 


PROGRESS” 


How did these 24 men 


stocks and bonds, and indirectly 
through life insurance policies, sav- 
ings accounts and investment and 
pension funds. 


The investment industry helps people 
put their money to work to earn more 
money in the form of interest and 
dividends. Investment Bankers 
underwrite and market stocks and 
bonds. Brokers and Stock Exchanges 
provide a ready market place for 
people to buy and sell these secu- 


BANKERS TRUST , he 


COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Rector 2-8900 


rities. In this phase of their business, 
Banks extend credit to Brokers and 
Dealers, transfer stocks, register and 
exchange bonds. These are only a 
few of the ways Banks serve the in- 
vestment community. 

Freedom of opportunity, freedom of 
competition, freedom to invest pro- 
ductively—from these spring the 
achievements of the industries which 
the invested savings of millions of 
people have helped to create. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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Steaks, cheese, milk...anda 


unique way of working 


ausau Story 


"*Any cheddar?’ I. asked Mr. Edward Berres, 
oy JOM @. SABATSS oui of the Wausau Branch of the Milwaukee 
Cheese Company, when we visited there. We 
stepped inside the refrigerated storeroom and there 
were 80 different kinds, shapes and sizes of cheese. 
Including cheddar, of course, because Wausau is 
in Marathon County, a leading producer of this 
flaky, nutty-flavored favorite of mine.” 


President, National Restaurant Association 


“ ¥ suitcase hasn’t really been unpacked since last May 
when I began my term as president of our association. 
I find I’ve traveled about 74,000 miles . . . visited almost all 
48 states ... and talked to practically everyone who repre- 
sents the 180,000 restaurants in the 
nation. , 
“The people who prepare and 
serve food have a personal interest yt? 
in their work that isn’t found in every business. Y 
And they’re proud of their work. s — ag 
“I wanted to visit Wausau because I’d heard i 
people there feel the same way about their work. 
What I'd heard is true. Wausau people like their 
work. They do it well. By their helpfulness and 
courtesy, they prove they have a genuine concern 
for the best interests of everyone they deal with. 
With their home office in this community, I can 
see why Employers Mutuals people have a reputa- 
tion for being ‘good people to do business with.’ ” 


_— T 


"7 billion quarts of milk a year are produced on Wis- 
consin dairy farms like this. Mr. Leo Sann, the owner is 
being helped by Leo, Junior, 17 years old and amember of 
the Future Farmers of America. The little fellow next to 
me is 10-year-old Lyle. They’re fine boys, both of them. 
I'hat’s the only kind raised on this farm!” 


a i atest 


“Dinner at the Palm's—just outside Wausau—a 

delightful restaurant where Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy 

Employers Mutuals thanks Mr. Sabatos for visiting us and revealing Palm are hosts. You can’t keep an ex-cook out of a 

another facet of the Wausau Story. Admittedly, we are proud of our kitchen so Mrs. Palm let me watch as Larry Seliger 

community and the way of working it inspires. Employers Mutuals prepared our steaks. Then they were served by the 

writes all lines of fire and casualty insurance (including automobile) Palms in the new Candlelight Room. This proves it. 

and is one of the largest in the field of workmen’s compensation. A talent for good food isn’t confined to large cities. 

For further information see your representative (consult telephone No wonder the food service industry is the nation’s 
directory) or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 4th largest business.” 





=< See 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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READERS REPORT 





Expressly Yours 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in the optimis- 
tic article concerning the expansion 
of Greyhound [BW—Mar.16’57, 
p174]. 1 was surprised, however, at 
the statement that Greyhound “has 
a new tie with 16 airlines and two 
airfreight forwarders for moving 
air express between airports and 
6,000 communities that aren't 
served directly by air.” The tieup 
with Greyhound to which you refer 
deals with air freight, not air ex- 
press. 

For your information, Railway 
Express through its Air Express 
Division has operated the air ex- 
press business of this country since 
1927 and has a contract with the 
certificated airlines for the exclu- 
sive handling of this business. This 
service ties approximately 23,000 
communities together through use 
of a thoroughly co-ordinated air 
express and rail express service 
throughout the United States. Air 
Express, second only to the mails, 
has priority to air cargo space. 

A. L. HAMMELL 
PRESIDENT 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Too Many Grooms 


Dear Sir: 

Your report Aluminum Woos 
Auto Industry {[BW—Mar.23°57 
p73| compels us to warn the hope- 
ful groom that should the wedding 
ever take place (which we doubt) 
the steel industry will be present, 
invited or not. 

And at that point in the mar- 
riage ceremony where the state- 
ment is made, “If any man knows 
any reason why these two should 
not be wed, let him speak now, or 
forever hold his peace,” our in- 
dustry would most likely rise to 
interject several Cupidicidal facts. 

First, we might take the bloom 
of the romance right now by point- 
ing out something that your arti- 
cle failed to include—that the nup- 
tial ties were knotted once before 
with something less than enduring 
results. In 1920, to be precise, 
many automobiles used an aver- 
age of 200 pounds of aluminum 
per car. 

By 1939, connubial bliss had 
waned to the all-time low aver- 
age use of 5 pounds per car. With 
the marriage virtually on the rocks, 
aluminum sought greener pastures 
up in the wide blue yonder, and 
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New A-Line models range from 14-ton Pickups through 33,000 Ibs. GVW Six-Wheelers. 


NEW ACTION-STYLING! MORE USABLE POWER! 


Here is the crowning achievement of fifty years of quality 
truck production—the great new Golden Anniversary 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks! 

They’re Action-Styled with fresh, clean functional 
lines that set a new style pace. 

They're powered by new engines that put out more 
usable horsepower — including the most powerful “six” 


available in its field! They have exclusive new cab 
mountings for quieter, more level ride. New brakes, new 
steering, new frames—and many other new features. 
The result is a new line of trucks that—more than ever 
before—are built to cost least to own! 
See and drive these newest INTERNATIONALS today! 
International Harvester Company, Chicago. 








Trucks Unlimited... Powered for Modern Traffic...Plus Modern Comfort 


Handsome “Golden Jubilee” Pickup 
with the longest all-steel body in its 
class. Only Panel with third door. New 
8-passenger Travelall® models. New cab- 
forward models with ideal 89-inch BC 
dimension. Tractors to 48,000 Ibs. GCW. 
Wide range of all-wheel-drive trucks. 
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Redesigned engines produce increased 
power without strain from new com- 
bustion chamber and valve position . . . 
more usable power that’s “bred for the 
job”. . . at low rpm to keep operating 
and maintenance costs low. New quick- 
starting 12-volt ignition. 


Biggest windshield —1,181 sq. in.—and 
widest cab in their class! New “Silent- 
Vent” door wings. New, wider front 
and rear springs. Exclusive level-riding 
5-point cab mounting. Bigger brakes 
with more lining area, larger cylinders 
and boosters for quicker, easier stops. 





aes 














Other INTERNATIONALS, to 96,000 Ibs. GVW, round out the world’s most complete line. 


NEW Golden Anniversary 
INTERNATIONALS 


Cost least to own! 


Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors « Construction Equipment 
McCormick® Farm Equipment and Farmal!® Tractors 











At the stroke of 8, one Sunday night, nearly every 


home in the nation witnessed an act of electronic 


magic that only television can perform. 


It presented Cinderella—a 300-year-old tale, 
infused with life and song especially for television 
by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein I], 
two master magicians of the theatre, and gave it 


a new kind of opening night. 


It was an opening night that television itself had 


never seen. 


It was scheduled on 245 stations for broadcast 
over practically the entire continent of North 
America — the largest number of television stations 


assembled by a network for a single program. 


It was watched by an audience of more than 
100,000,000 — the largest number ever to view 
an entertainment program — enough, as someone 
pointed out, to fill a Broadway theatre 7 days 


a week for 165 years. 


By capturing and enthralling virtually an entire 
population simultaneously, it demonstrated again 
the medium’s unique power not only to satisfy 
the public’s increasing interest in television but 
also the advertiser’s need for vast audiences. 

It offered further evidence that even a fabulous 
program attracts still more spectacular audiences 
when it is broadcast over a network with the most 


popular program schedule in television. 


CBS TELEVISION 
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platinum ils PICK-UP in our motor 


When you step on the gas and feel a quick smooth 


surge from your new high horsepower car you're prob- 
ably not thinking of platinum Unless. of course. there's 
money in the bank and that anniversary is coming up 
next week. 

But, there 1s a strong platinum link between your car's 
engine and such a satisfying surge of power. The chances 
are the super-motor fuel that makes your car perform up 
to its full capabilities got that way because of platinum 

Many of the high-octane gasolines being produced 


today are made by a UOP process called Platforming. 


with which UOP pioneered the use of precious platinum 
in a catalyst for making super-motor fuels. And this is 
just one of many processes developed by UOP research 
and engineering. 

For more than forty years, UOP research laboratories 
have been developing better and more economical 
methods of refining petroleum. These UOP processes, 
available to any refiner, have been an important factor 
in the refining industry's ability to keep ahead of the 
demands of our modern economy, not only in motor 


fuels but in many products from petroleum. 


® UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPAHY 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN 


PETROLEUM REFINING TECHNOLOGY 





Popular Adirondack Mountain Hotel 
Proves Sprinklers “Good Business” 


— 


FLASH FIRE STOPPED BY GRINNELL SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Picturesque Colonial Arms occu- 
pies the site of two previous 
buildings which burned to the 
ground. The present hotel was 
saved from a possible similar 
fate by Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinklers. 


Fire struck here in the hotel 
kitchen. Fat drippings in a 
broiler caught fire and a sheet 
of flame enveloped the ceiling. 
Overhead sprinklers opened 
automatically, doused the fire 
in seconds. 


One hundred guests filed 
quietly out of this dining room, 
returned on schedule for break 
fast next morning becouse 
damage was so slight. 


Mr. E. B. Whitacre, Manager 
Colonial Arms Hotel, Warrensburg, N. Y. 


“The sense of security of staying in 
a fireproof hotel is very important 
to guests. This, combined with our 
own fortunate experience with 
sprinkler protection, proves to us 
that a Grinnell Automatic Sprin- 
kler System is just good, sound 
business.” 

That’s right! Grinnell Sprinklers 
are good, sound business — be- 
cause they operate with automatic 
certainty ... stand ready, day and 
night, to stop fire at its source, 
whenever and wherever it starts. 
The losses they prevent, the secur- 
ity they offer, and the 50% to 90% 
reduction in fire insurance premi- 
ums they often make possible — 
all add up to an investment that 
pays for itself. 

Does your busimess have this sure 
Grinnell Protection? We'll gladly 
survey your property and submit 
an estimate without cost or obli- 
gation. Write or phone Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange 
St., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


ty GRINNELL 





Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 
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Army tonk ventilating 
blower motor. 





for your motor-driven product 


With a Lamb Electric specially engineered motor you obtain the 
motor qualities which are important in winning acceptance 
for your product. 

Exceptional performance and dependability are standard with 
Lamb Electric Motors, at no increase in cost, because they are 
“custom tailored” by personnel having many years of expe- 
rience in this field. 

May we demonstrate these advantages for your new and rede- 
signed products? 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ KENT, OHIO 


A Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of Sangamo Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ontario 


Electric 


reactionat norserower MOTORS 

















only in the past few years has it 
again tried to court the auto indus- 
try. Secondly, we would be remiss 
not to mention polyandry, and to 
claim prior rights to the blushing 
bride. The use of stainless steel in 
autos, for example, has climbed 
steadily over the years. 1957 
models average better than 40 
pounds of stainless per car 
(mainly in trim areas most sub- 
ject to road punishment), some 
current models even using over 
100% more stainless than used in 
1956. One °57 model boasts a 
solid stainless steel top, and there 
are unmistakable trends toward 
the ultimate use of stainless in 
major body assemblies. Your arti- 
cle states, “For decoration on cars, 
though, the stainless steel people 
have just about had it. Aluminum 
has taken the bulk of that 
market.” If we “have just about 
had it,” we like it, because we’ve 
never had it—so good! 

And of course, we will continue 
to abet the happy marriage in 
which the faithful bridegroom is 
stainless steel. What better choice 
for constancy? Solid, unfading 
good looks, dent and scratch re- 
sistant (important in any mar- 
riage), the ability to say ‘I do’ to 
virtually all of its bride’s designs, 
the structural strength to withstand 
the rigors of a long partnership, 
the affirmation of opulence, and, 
above all, enduring fidelity and 
beauty more than skindeep. This 
couple, “let no metal put asunder.” 

Now that we have thrown the 
ceremony into a pother, we hasten 
to add that aluminum, as well as 
many other materials, will always 
have a proper place. But alumi- 
num is unrealistic in anticipating 
someday to be “lord and master” 
in the Detroit household where the 
“bride” reigns. 

RICHARD F, SENTNER 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRES.— 

COMMERCIAL 
U.S. STEEL CORP. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


No Wrong Place 


Dear Sir: 

The title of your editorial [BW— 
Mar.30°57,p204| The Wrong Place 
to Save Money is a shocker. I can’t 
imagine any place as a wrong place 
to save money. Efficiency and 
economy are always in order. . . - 
There may be better places to work 
on to save a lot of money, better 
than the statistical services of- the 
federal government, but there is no 
wrong place. 

J. KESNER KAHN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUSINESS WEEK e Apr. 20, 1957 
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How to build 


into an office layout 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls can be quickly changed at will 


You can make your offices com- 
pletely flexible with J-M Asbestos 
Movable Walls. They are readily 
movable, yet have the stability and 
appearance of permanent and solid 
wall construction. 

Johns-Manville Movable Walls can 
be erected, disassembled and re- 
located time and again—wherever a 
change in space is required. This time- 
saving and money-saving flexibility 
permits quick and economical altera- 
tions in size, arrangement or type 
of layout. 

J-M Movable Walls are prefinished 
in stippled, textured colors of light 


Johns-Manville congratulates the 
American Institute of Architects on 


3 its 100th Anniversary. 


we 
18571957 


—Consult an architect—use quality materials. 


green, light tan and light gray, with 
other solid colors available on order. 
Their hard, tough finish is scratch and 
stain resistant. These walls lend dig- 
nity and beauty to any type of 
office interior. 


Made of asbestos and cement J-M 
Movable Walls are fireproof, strong, 
rotproof and long lasting. Wall 
changes can often be made in a few 
days or during a weekend. You save 
construction dollars. For free brochure 
*‘Asbestos Movable Walls,’’ write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 
17, N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lake- 
shore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ontario. 


Johns-Manville flush or glazed par- 
titions are furnished and erected by 
J-M’s own Construction Department, 
complete with doors, door hardware, 
glass and trim. 


$7) Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS 
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EAST TEXAS MOTOR FREIGHT 


joins the Great Lakes and the Gulf with 
Fuller ROADRANGER® Transmissions 


Today there is some verification of 
that whimsical “map” showing all 
parts of the United States as “subdi- 
visions of Texas.” East Texas Motor 
Freight, Dallas, has time-shortened 
distances within its 6-state operation 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. . . 
to draw 15 million people in the 500 
communities served into one closely- 
knit group. To deliver quickly the 
variety of commodities required, 
ETME sends out its fleet of 1200 
pieces of equipment to cover more 
than 25 million miles a year. 

In helping speed schedules, the 
Fuller 8-speed ROADRANGER® Trans- 
mission in ETMF’s 100% Fuller 
Transmission equipped fleet of 388 


tractors, gives such good account of 
itself that it will be standard for 
future equipment purchases, says C. 
H. Rose, Fleet Maintenance Superin- 
tendent for ETMF. 

Mr. Rose also stated: “The evenly 
and progressively spaced 8 selective 
gear ratios contribute greatly toward 
longer engine life. With the R-46 
ROADRANGER Transmission, the 
driver can keep the engine within the 
rpm range recommended by the man- 
ufacturer. Records show ' of a mile 
more per gallon . . . with saving par- 
ticularly noted in the hill country.” 

On a daily transport service, each 
of this company’s regularly assigned 
tractors averaged 90,000 miles in 


1956, over the 4,870 miles of certifi- 
cated routes through the expanded 
East Texas Motor Freight area. 
ROADRANGERS are the most efficient 
transmissions on the road today. See 
your truck dealer now. Ask him for 
full details on the easiest-shifting 
transmission available for your opera- 
tion. For faster trip times, lower fuel 
consumption, longer engine life, less 
driver fatigue, greater profits . . . 
specify Fuller semi-automatic Roap- 
RANGER Transmissions for your fleet. 


ip 


FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TRANSMISSION DIVISION * KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Unit Drop Forge Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis. * Shuler Axle Co., Lovisville, Ky. (Subsidiary) * Soles & Service, All Products, West. Dist. Branch, Ookland 6, Cal. and Southwest Dist. Office, Tulsa 3, Okla. 
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Another example of 


Tank car being sprayed by Lithéote Corp. with coating based on special phenolic résin de 


veloped by General Electric. Unusual chemical resistance of coating gives tank cars “tw 
be 5 


way” versatility —enables them to haul acid one way, make return trip with hot causti: 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


(General Electric 
Resin Chemistry 


GIVES TANK CARS A TWO WAY STRETCH 


Corrosion that never touches a chemical tank car can 
still severely limit its usefulness—in this way: A car 
delivering acid may have to stand idle or be returned 
empty if its protective lining isn’t impervious to attack 
by other corrosive chemicals. 

To solve the problem of chemical corrosion —for 
processing equipment as well as tank cars— General 
Electric chemical research has developed a class of 
coating materials called G-E Methylon® Resins. These 
resins have all the chemical resistance of phenolics, 
plus unusual resistance to alkalies, soap solutions and 
strong oxidizing agents such as chromic acid. Under 


severe operating conditions, G-E Methylon formula- 
tions have far outlasted standard coating materials. 

Resin chemistry is an important part of General 
Electric research, for G.E. makes a wide range of 
resins for industry. For further information on 
Methylon resins, write Dept. CMD, CHEMICAL and 
METALLURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 











What does your insurance do 
to stop accidents? 


Travelers Workmen’s Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility insurance goes to work for you before accidents 
happen. 

Experienced Travelers safety engineers are avail- 
able to work with you for the elimination of danger- 
ous machinery and procedures and the establish- 
ment of an accident control program for your company. 


If you do have a claim, one of the 251 Travelers 
claim locations is close at hand to give you immediate, 
efficient service. Physicians and surgeons whose spe- 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


cialty is industrial medicine are available for consul- 
tation on the treatment of injured workers. 


And The Travelers employee rehabilitation pro- 
gram assures you that everything humanly possible 
will be done to restore the worker to good health. 


A Travelers Workmen’s Compensation and Public 
Liability expert will design an insurance program for 
your company at rates that can reflect any reduction 
in accidents you effect. Call your Travelers agent or 
broker for full details. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 





Richard Leitner, Production & Dist. Mgr. of Abbott Laboratories, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, says: 


“In a few brief hours —this atomic drug will be useless!”’ 


“In a hospital 700 miles from Abbott Laboratories’ Oak 
Ridge plant, radioisotope experts have scheduled use of a 
radioactive drug . . . a drug whose radioactivity lasts only 
a limited time. A drug prepared by electronic bombardment 
in the huge atomic pile at Oak Ridge near Knoxviile, Tenn. 

If this radioisotope doesn't arrive on time, it will be use- 
less for this patient. We've relied on Air Express for literally 
tens of thousands such shipments! 


—_§ Air Express 


“Our radioisotope business exists because of Air Express. 
With its swift, regular flights on all scheduled airlines, its 
radio-controlled trucks, its national teletype network — no 
other service can match it. 

“Yet we save money by specifying Air Express. For in- 
stance, a 23-pound shipment from Knoxville to Chicago 
costs $5.36. That's $1.39 less than any other complete air 
service.” 


—— 





30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 


. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Notching machine and hi feedin HENRY & WRIGHT double crank, progres- Natural gas booster station coanees with 
mechanism by THE V&0 COMPANY. sive Dieing Machine with 350-ton capacity. | THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY'S devices. 


The Economic 
Employment of ideas 


Fresh water obtained from sea with distill- Cans or bottles loaded into cartons or cases THE SKYWORKER CORPORATION'S multi- 
ing unit by THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY. by STANDARD-KNAPP Duplex Case Loader. position boom for all kinds of work aloft. 


EMHART 


please write us about your requirements. 
A condensed catalog of standard 
Emhart equipment will be sent on request. 


The broad range of idea employment 
by Emhart is indicated by the equipment 
7" shown here. To determine whether 
Automatic production of glass containers ae ppcidiimeibaehite ven 


on |.S. Machine by HARTFORD-EMPIRE. 


EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





JOHN HENNESSY, Director of Manufacturing, Falls Products, Inc., Genoa, Illinois, reports: 


“We built our 360-ft.-long warehouse on Penta-treated poles 
for approximately $1.50 per square foot” 


“We recently completed a large pole-type building for storage 
of our Falls and Roto Clipper power lawn mowers. The build- 
ing cost us about $1.50 per square foot, including reinforced 
concrete flooring and aluminum siding. That’s substantially 
less than the estimate we had for the same building put up 
by conventional methods. 


“Pole construction gives us plenty of clear-span room to 
handle boxed mowers on pallets. The poles themselves are 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


treated with Penta, so they’re clean and have no objectionable 
odor.” 


PENTA*-TREATED pole buildings are permanent because Penta 
yrotects against rot and termites . . . makes wood last years 
arom Sturdy, wind-resistant pole buildings are being put 
to practical use by business and industry everywhere. For 
»hotographs and cost figures on 20 different types of pole 
buildings return the coupon to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan. *PENTAchlorophenol 





Dept. PESO7H, Midland, Michigan 


Send me information on low-cost PENTA-treated pole buildings 


for this use: ADDRESS. 





—TITLE 





C Send me photographs and cost figures on 20 different types 
of pole buildings. CITY 





STATE 





YOU CAN DEPEND 





ON 





When a leader changes direction... 





It's always the leader who tries new ways, takes the first 
risks. That’s why his customers profit and competitors follow. 


Example: this open-minded “fluid thinking” produced 
Parker’s straight-thread hydraulic fitting, a revolution in the 
field of hydraulics. Now customers of our Tube & Hose Fit- 
tings Division, Cleveland, can forget about leakage caused 
by old-style tapered threads. 

Parker specializes in hydraulic and other fluid system 
components . . . tube and hose fittings, synthetic rubber 
O-rings and other precise sealing devices, highly engineered 





valves and related intricate units . .. for the aircraft, mobile 
equipment, metalworking, automotive, chemical and many 
other industries. 

if you're seeking a dependable source for components re- 
sulting from “fluid thinking” leadership, call us in. The Parker 
Appliance Company, Cleveland 12, Ohio, and its subsidiary, 
Parker Aircraft Co., Los Angeles 45, California. 








Pasker operates 8 divisions — with plants in Cleveland and 

Eaton, Ohio * Berea, Ky. * Los Angeles, Culver City 
Hydraulic and fluid and Inglewood, Cal. (129 distributors in industrial centers) 
system components 





Something NEW unde: the sun 


A NEW KIND OF AUTOMATION 


The conventional attitude toward automation has been that a manufacturing 
process could be automated providing that the number of parts to be manu- 
factured is large and the quantity predictable. + 

New developments at Clearing—Modular and Transflex press lines have 
forced a re-definition of this attitude. Clearing has designed and built ma- 
chines capable of automatically producing a number of different parts. 
Changeover from one press run to the next is a fast, and relatively simple job. 

Modular presses, like the one above, are machines actually built with the 
possibility of major future changes in mind. Nothing new under the sun? 
You'll wonder when you see the way Clearing has altered the economics of 
press automation. This matter is"discussed in a fact-filled book called “The 
New Economics of Press Automation” now being prepared, Write today 
to reserve your copy. 


CLEARING «PRES Secs 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION oivision of U. S. INDUSTRIES, INC. @ 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS * HAMILTON PLANT, HAMILTON, OHIO 





PRODUCT OF 


3M 


RESEARCH 


Tape that sticks 
on both sides 


Just whisk off the protective liner from “SCOTCH” Brand 
Double-Coated Tape to ex a second adhesive surface. With 
two sides of the strongest adhesive on any double-coated pressure- 
sensitive tape, you’re all set for just about any bonding, laminating, 
or splicing job. Ask your “SCOTCH” Brand Tape distributor for 
a free demonstration, or write us for complete information. 

Always specify “SCOTCH” Brand the quality tape...and 
stick with it! 


DOUBLE-COATED . . . one of more than 300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for industry trademarked . ‘§coTc 7 


BRAND 


The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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Look what you 
can do with it! 








AUTOMATION on the production line: 
“SCOTCH” Brand Double-Coated 
Tape No. 666 secures electrical coils 
to base plate through subsequent 
riveting, soldering and assembly. 


PRODUCTION can often be speeded 
with “SCOTCH” Double-Coated 
Tapes. Above: motors and generators 
held in place on test bench with 
double-coated tape. Tape eliminates 
bolting and unbolting of units. 


BONDING, laminating, and splicing 
operations can often be speeded and 
simplified with “SCOTCH” Brand 
Dispenser H-125. Dispenser strips 
protective liner from tape; rolls it 
neatly; has built-in cutter. 


. Ss ‘ 
Double 4 # s 
Coated s we 
es S we 

Tapes... Sar 
FREE FOLDER shows many additional 
ways “SCOTCH” Brand Double- 
Coated Tapes can save time and 
money and solve production prob- 


lems for you. Write on your letter- 
head to 3M Co., Dept. BF-47, 


neue? on 


St. Paul 6, Minn. Export E> 
© 3M Co., 1956. 
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ESTERBROOK presents the RECORDER’ 


eS 


Now a truly dependable ball point desk set 


It writes 100 hours without refilling. At last, here is 
a desk ball point you can depend on. It took 9 years 
for Esterbrook to perfect the Recorder—and this 
painstaking craftsmanship shows in its superb writ- 
ing quality. 

The Recorder starts writing instantly. Ink flow 
Ink 


. yet it washes right out of clothes. 


is steady—no blotting or “starving.” won't 


smear.. 


Exclusive Wordathon Refill Cartridge writes up to 5 


(: worDaTHON by Ostevbwok EE 


*rrRavem ARK 


Wordathon* Cartridge shown full size 


times as long as ordinary ball points—more than six 
months’ normal office writing for only 69¢. 

Think how much this can save you in convenience 
and low, low maintenance costs! 

This amazing Wordathon Refill Cartridge comes in 
your choice of red, blue or black ink . . . fine or me- 
dium ball sizes. Try the new Esterbrook Recorder 
desk ball point soon. $2.95 at list for the complete 
set. Recorder de luxe, $3.95. 


6sterbrook 





TORQMATIC loaders 
quick shift in all gears 


is SIMPLE FLICK OF THE WRIST and your 
A operator can quick shift at full 
throttle in all three forward and all three 
reverse speeds. 


A shovel loader with TorQqMaTic DRIVE 
can “crowd” a load and get a full scoop 
every time. The ToRQMATIC converter 
multiplies engine torque more than 300%. 


TORQMATIC immediately adjusts to large 
load variations in loader work cycles with- 
out stalling the engine. It allows the engine 
to run at maximum output during bucket 
operations, providing maximum power for 
hydraulic pumps. 

Take a tip from 55 manufacturers of 122 
different kinds of road-building and con- 
struction equipment. Get the Allison 
TORQMATIC story. 

Ask your equipment dealer, or write: 
Allison Division of General Motors, 

on Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES | 
ON SPEEDING AMERICA’S 


mi TORQMATIC DRIVES 




















ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE? 


Store traffic...sales...office and hotel occupancy ...employee efficiency and 
profits...all go hand-in-hand with proper air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion. The fine performance and service provided by York Air Conditioners, 
Ice Makers, and Condensing Units for refrigeration are among your best 
assurances that you will get your full share of business. 


Don’t let business go “‘across the street’? when a dependable York Air 
Conditioning installation can pull traffic your way. Or lose profits during 
hot summer months because of lowered efficiency. Or waste money on 
delivered ice when a York Ice Maker can pay for itself in a short time. 
You'll be surprised at how little it costs to install York quality. You'll 
be gratified at how little it costs to operate and maintain this outstanding 
equipment. Contact a York Dealer for a FREE analysis of your needs. 


L 
YORK CONDENSING SUNTTS provide perfect 
refrigeration for }6w“temperature cabinets 
and walk-in coolers in supermarkets of all 
sizes. Hermetically sealed compressors 


with a 5-Year Protection Plan assure de- 
pendable performance. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING is a real, hot- 
weather drawing card for large and 
small restaurants alike. So, if you’re 
building new or modernizing, check the 
facts on York’s new central systems 
and self-contained units. 


YORKAIRE SELF-CONTAINED AIR CONDI- 
TIONERS answer every need for air con- 
ditioning—from drug stores to tower- 
ing skyscrapers. Installed singly or in 
multiple, York Air Conditioners can 
spread cool, crisp comfort room-by- 
room or floor-by-floor without closing 
down your business or tieing-up valu- 
able space. Installations are so simple 
you can invariably conduct ‘business 
as usual’ whilethey’re being made. Ne 
special foundations required. Each 
model is whisper-quiet, vibration-free 
..-Available in 3 H.P. through 224 
H.P. units with single, double or even 
triple compressors, depending on your 
needs. And, there’sa5- Year Protection 
Plan onall cooling circuits so you never 
have to worry about service calls later! 








YORK SNORKEL AIR CONDITIONER meets 
most apartment and office building 
restrictions. Not one inch sticks out- 
side. Windows may be closed, opened, 
locked, washed as usual, 


YORKICE ICELET MAKER automatically 
turns out 200 lbs. of new, crescent 
Icelets daily. Other models make 
cubes, crushed and Thinice ice frag- 
ments. 


York Corporation, York, Pa., Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 











The battering of rushing water and silt is resisted 
by a paint coating made with Baxerre Vinyl Resins. 
Used on locks and dams on the Mississippi River, it 
protects metal gates and underwater structures 
iwainst wear and rust. Fast drying and long life are 
essential, Toughness and dependability are features 
of many kinds of coatings made with BAKEe.rre Res- 
ns...from quick-drying latex paints for your home 
interior, and coatings tor masonry that seal over 
cracks, to protective linings for food cans and paper- 


board milk cartons 


Underground sprinkler systems cost less and last 
longer with pipe made of Baxetrre Brand Poly- 
ethylene. It won't rust. It's so light in weight one man 
can carry hundreds of feet with ease. Since it's in- 
stalled in long lengths, few fittings and connections 
ure needed. Its toughness and elasticity minimize 
danger of freeze~up damage, and the need for deep 
trenches. All these advantages make it easier for 
farmers to afford more water piping for watering 
stock and irrigation. And they reduce capital costs 


and upkeep for watering parks, golf courses and 


similar developments. 














With the help of BAKELITE Plastics— 


Water...when and where you want it! 


Modern plastics find broad new applications 
in irrigation ... flood control... storage... 
waterproofing—for public works, industry, 
on the farm and for the home. 


Whether they're helping to solve water problems, or 
any of hundreds of other jobs, BAKELITE Brand Plastics 
are at work in just about every field imaginable. At 
Bakelite Company you'll find hundreds of different 
plastics. You can meet your exact needs through an 
almost unlimited variety of combinations of useful 
properties. 

Whether you wish color, light weight, chemical re- 
sistance, flexibility, or any of many other material 
advantages, BAKELITE is your largest storehouse of 
plastics with which to build better products for busi- 
ness, industry and the home. Phenolics, styrenes, im- 
pact styrenes, polyethylenes, vinyls, polyesters, sili- 
cones, and epoxies are all available at this one con- 
venient source of materials . . . plus a wealth of ex- 
perience to help others use plastics to their greatest 
advantage. 


To keep water from seep- 
ing through the cellar 
floor, a moisture barrier film 
made of tough BAKELITE 
Polyethylene is laid on the 
ground, and the concrete 
floor poured on top. Unaf- 
fected by lime or soil acids, 
the barrier is permanent. 
Polyethylene film is also 
used to package fruits, 
meats, and vegetables to 
keep in flavor-protecting 
moisture . . . as glazing for 
economical shatterproof 
greenhouses . . . or trenches 
to hold water for irrigation. 


Fun for the whole family! A pool liner made of tough, yet flexi- 
ble KreNeE sheeting can be installed at reasonable cost and at the 
same time enhance the value of your home. Such economical 
installations make pools of this type ideal for family use. Noted 
for consistent high quality, KreNne is also used for shower curtains, 
raincoats, water-repellent upholstery and wall coverings. 


First in the world 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


DID YOU KNOW: Sparkling clear drinking tumblers that bounce but PLA STi ‘ Ss 
don’t break are made of another Baxettre Plastic? It’s called C-11. In rough 
day-to-day use in a medical institution, C-11 tumblers lasted up to 8 times 


longer than conventional ones. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ({{§ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The terms Bake.rre, Krene and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





“Pygmy” electrical connector is much smaller and lighter than standard connector, yet each accommodates 26 circuits. 


NEW BENDIX “PYGMY” CONNECTORS SAVE VITAL SPACE 
AND WEIGHT IN AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Because planes and guided missiles 
use so many electrical connectors, 
Bendix has miniaturized them to save 
vital space and weight. Our Scintilla 
Division has developed a line of 


quality “‘pygmy” connectors con- 
siderably smaller and lighter than 
standard connectors without sacrific- 
ing performance ability. It’s a signifi- 
cant contribution to a vitally impor- 
tant miniaturization program in 


missiles and aviation. 


A thousand products 


Scintilla Division’s rapid growth in 


the electrical connector business 
proves there is a big market for 
quality. About nine years ago they 
decided to make their own connectors 
because none then available suited 
their rigid requirements. At first these 
new connectors cost more, but they 
withstood extraordinary vibration, 
extremes of moisture, dirt, tempera- 
other natural 


ture and a dozen 


enemies of electric current. When 


other people saw them, orders began 
to flow in. Today they are competi- 
tively priced and Scintilla Division 
manufactures millions of precision- 
built electrical connectors of many 
types and sizes for various industries. 

For information about our con- 
nectors, write Scintilla Division, 
Sidney, N. Y. For an interesting story 
of how Bendix Aviation Corporation 
serves many basic industries, write to 
the address below for “Bendix and 
Your Business’. 


a million ideas 























































































































WESTERN SUPPLY SPECIFIED 
ALCOA ALUMINUM ALL THE WAY 


on these 100% aluminum Dilution Coolers 


The exchanger illustrated is one of a number furnished 
by Western Supply Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, for 
a recent low-pressure polyethylene installation. They 
selected Alcoa® Aluminum for this service because of 
its protection of product color and stability, good heat 
transfer properties and corrosion resistance. For the 
same reasons, aluminum has also found wide use in 
ammonium nitrate cooling, sour gas treatment and many 
low temperature processes. 

As Western Supply Company sums up the case for 
Alcoa Aluminum Heat Exchangers: “In our experience 
Alcoa Aluminum is a sound, low-cost solution to many 
of the problems encountered in petroleum refining, 
natural gasoline manufacturing, petrochemical and 
chemical processing.” 

If you have heat transfer problems affecting tubes or 
other components of either the channel or shell side, in- 


vestigate aluminum! Aluminum offers corrosion resistance 
and good heat transfer properties at minimum cost, and 
has excellent physical properties at extremely low tem- 
peratures. Get details in the FREE BOOKLET, Alcoa 
Aluminum Heat Exchanger Tubes. Mail the coupon today! 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST Live DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA ALUMINUM 
881-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ceumrnee eomense or amemen 
C) Send me the FREE BOOKLET, Alcoa § o-= 


Aluminum Heat Exchanger Tubes. 


(CD My heat exchanger 
problem is: 











Company 





Address. 








City. 
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CREATING THE FUTURE 


That beautiful car of yours 


When you close its door with a solid “‘chunk’’. .. when you 
raise its hood, or stow your golf bag under its rear deck 
... you may well be handling products of The Budd 
Company. For Budd produces body parts for all the 
major automobile manufacturers in the United States, 
and Budd licensees abroad do the same in Europe. 

For many years the Budd body business, Budd wheels, 
brakes, hubs and drums and Budd stainless steel rail- 
way passenger cars, have profoundly influenced and 
changed the course of enormous industries, not only in 
the fabrication of products made of steel, but in the 
production and use of steel itself. For example, Budd in- 
vention of the Shotweld process made stainless steel a 
valuabie structural material in many fields. 








NEW BUDD ACTIVITIES 


Now Budd is bringing the same imagination, the same 
limitless urge for progress, the same curiosity to explore the 
unknown, to new activities attuned to a new technological 
world—with impressive physical and human resources. 

Included are developments in the employment of 
products of nuclear technology . . . the invention of new 
systems of measurement and control in automation... 
the design and construction of aircraft and missile struc- 
tures not only of greatly increased strength and rigidity, 
but also capable of withstanding the intense heat gen- 
erated by hypersonic flight speeds...and fibres and 
plastics to control and channel the mystic forces of the 
electric and electronic industries. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia 32. 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL: “In an illustration...just as in a letter...paper is basic. It’s expressive. If it is carefully selected it can contribute 
much to the total effect.”—Mr. Rockwell's human interest illustrations have long been family favorites throughout America, 


2 


Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber 


Through the years papers made of cotton fiber have been symbols of prestige. eT TE fe 
And for good reason. This special fiber is responsible for the exceptional beauty, 
strength and permanence these papers possess. The unique processes and equip- 
ment used in making cotton fiber papers represent one of the proudest achieve- 
ments of the paper-making art. Don’t compromise quality or performance. Choose 
cotton fiber papers. They add so much to effectiveness . . . so little to cost. 

YOUR SUPPLIER KNOWS... why papers made of cotton fiber (25% mini- 
mum to 100% in the best grades) perform better in a variety of uses. Ask him 
about cotton fiber business and social stationery, indexes, ledgers, onion skin and re 


drawing, tracing, blue print and other papers. PAPERS 


*¥LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 


©Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 122 East 42nd St., N. ¥.C, 
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DOUBLE SEAL— 
Tefion contact seal 
shown. Available 
with snap ring 
and with single or 
double seal. 


COMBINATION 
FELT SEAL 
AND SHIELD— 
Either standard 
or wide 
outer ring 





SINGLE ROW 
RADIAL— 
Also available 
with snap ring. 


DOUBLE SHIELD— 
Same sizes available 
with single shield. 


DOUBLE ROW— 
Available with 
single shield. 


y¥ CARTRIDGE 
Available with 
snap ring. 


you want [QOOOUET” 


When you want quality bearings to add to the 
performance, long life and smooth operation of your 
products, you want Hoover Ball Bearings. 


Hoover Ball Bearings combine the exactness of 
Micro-Velvet Lapped Balls with the smoothness 
of Hoover Honed Raceways. The result . . . top 
quality bearings that assure unexcelled performance 


—quietness—long life—and heavy load capacity. 


Investigate Hoover’s line of ball bearings in the 
light, medium and heavy series. Their microscopic 
pace adds up to your best buy in ball bearings. 

anufacturers are invited to call in Hoover engineers 
for technical assistance. Write for information. 


Micro-Velvet and Hoover Honed are Hoover Trademarks. 


HOOVER BALL AND BEARING COMPANY, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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HOW Eigacxergaas HELPS... 


2 al Ne rote 


THE WORLD OF MAKE BELIEVE— and realism, Hercules® ethyl cellulose is selected by the 


The magic of rear a tion on this ethyl cellulose screen Stewart Trans-Lux Corporation, Torrance, California. In addi- 
quickly wry eye a TV or Hollywood studio to any locale _ tion, they use it in the manufacture of some of the nation’s 
in the world. For screens that will reproduce film with clarity largest motion picture screens. 


SUPPLY THE PAPER INDUSTRY— 
Hercules is now manufactur- 
ing Pamite*, a new pale rosin 
(X toWG), at its multimillion- 
dollar tall oil distillation 
ylants. Sizes made from 
Posies have superior efh- 
ciency, high “ark cea low 
foaming properties, and ex- 
cellent handling characteris- 
ties as well. 


4 *Hercules trademark 


IMPROVE WIRE COATINGS—Coatings made with Hi-fax®, 
Hercules new linear polyethylene, are ideally adapted 
for use in corrosive environments. Hi-fax has excellent 
electrical properties, high-temperature resistance, and 
outdoor durability. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities H ER 48 EG fT: C 
A ] off Zh 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Business remains steady—steadier, perhaps, than you might think. 
At least this conclusion must be drawn from two of the major yardsticks 


held up by federal officials each month: the Federal Reserve’s production 
index and the Commerce Dept.’s retail sales estimate. 


Both are adjusted to iron out seasonal wrinkles. Each shows internal 
changes among components but, over-all, each is holding steadfast. 


Sales of all retail stores, including new and used cars and automotive 
products have held between $16.3-billion and $16.5-billion in every month 
from November through March (after seasonal adjustment). 

Dollar volume for March was the smallest for the five months by a 
small margin. Yet the fluctuations have been so slight as to be virtually 
meaningless—barely more than 1%. 


This year’s late Easter had to be taken into account in adjusting March’s 
retail sales figures. So did the fact that the month had one less trading day 
than in 1956. This made adjustment difficult. 


But, even assuming the allowances may not have been perfect, they 
were obviously necessary. Without them—off the raw figures—March this 
year would have been down ever so slightly from a year ago. 


And stores handling apparel would have shown a sharp drop. 


Merchants whose sales depend heavily on seasonal wares did most 


of their Easter business last year in March. This year, they will do it in 
April (or so they still are hoping). 


Thus unadjusted dollar figures show department stores down 7% 
this year in March while apparel stores ran about 16% behind. 


Retailers whose volume is only indirectly affected by Easter did pretty 
well in March, all things considered. 


Food stores gained moderately and so did drug stores. Automotive 
volume was a little higher, and even establishments handling furniture and 
appliances had a small gain, these Commerce figures indicate. 


But lumber and building hardware, as might be expected, slipped. 
ae 


December was the high month for production, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index reaching 147 (47% above the 1947-49 average). 
But all other months, October through March, weighed in at 146. 


That’s stability of a quite extraordinary character, considering that both 
autos and steel have declined fairly substantially from their winter peaks 
(about 20% and 10%, respectively). 


And, for that matter, considering the further slide in housing. 


Production fluctuations among industries have, of course, taken place 
over the last six months. But these wash out, in the aggregate. 


The Federal Reserve’s figures show a decline of about 7% in major 
durable goods made for consumers. On the other hand, softgoods output in 
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March was as high as it has ever been (duplicating last October’s peak) 
while heavy equipment for industry was at or near its best. 


Such steadiness in production, in view of inventory adjustments generally 
presumed to be in progress, must leave many observers puzzled. 


The present situation just doesn’t “feel” that firm. 
In fact, weekly indexes (such as Business Week’s, charted on page 2) 


show a dip. While these have the handicap of a narrower base than the 
Federal Reserve's, they ordinarily are reliable as to direction. 


And it must be remembered that all such statistical structures are 
vulnerable; even the Fed’s has lately drawn professional criticism. 


Personal income remains a very hopeful factor in 1957 business. 


Dept. of Commerce estimates put the March figure at an annual rate of 
$337.6-billion. That’s $1-billion ahead of February and $19-billion, or 
about 6%, better than a year ago. 


Wages and salaries accounted for half the February-to-March rise and 
a $14-billion year-to-year gain. 


Payroll gains this year stem from advancing hourly wage rates and 
from one new high after another in employment outside manufacturing. 
(Factory jobs have declined slightly each month in 1957.) 


Rising tendency in consumer income despite softness in several big 
industries has to be reckoned a major plus in looking ahead. 


Obviously this has had the big part in sustaining retail sales at their 
high level. And that, in turn, has to exercise a healthy influence on pro- 
duction (ignoring arguments over its present rate). 


Auto output last week had the unhappy distinction of falling behind 
the same 1956 week. 


It should be noted, however, that the dip from the preceding week 
was largely due to Chrysler’s labor trou les (B W—Apr.13’57,p157). 
It is true, nevertheless, that industry output, which hit a model-year 


high of 167,000 in December’s best week, apparently will do well to average 
130,000 a week in April. 


Brightest spot in the auto picture now is used cars. 


Demand has been pretty satisfactory right along. But now it has 
bulged somewhat earlier than might have been expected, pushing prices of 
most-wanted models up even more than last spring. 


Usually, this would be a hopeful omen for new cars. But this year 
many fear it is a sign of down-trading by price-frightened shoppers. 
a = 
Steel operations this week apparently are below 90% of capacity—and 
no turnaround can be clearly seen. 
Proposed price advances (page 44) could, of course, bring a wave of 


buying. But, with demand slack, some prices may not go up easily. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 20, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 








Free Light 


How to let u.ature subsidize 
your lighting in plant and office 


Soft, cool light—light you can use—floods through these polyester 
panels. Free light that can cover much of the area you now illu- 
minate electrically. 

It’s light that doesn’t glare, and therefore doesn’t fatigue. Light 
that reduces shadows. 

Now you can use these panels throughout your plant or office, be- 
cause they’re made of HETRON", a flame-retardant polyester resin. 

You get many other advantages from HETRON-based panels: low 
upkeep cost, for example. Read about these advantages on the 
next three pages. 
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and office safer to work 


Efficiency experts, through scientific testing, have 
shown that the sort of light you get with HETRON- 
based panels can actually increase worker efficiency. 

By reducing eyestrain, you keep a worker in top 
producing condition for longer periods. 

Non-glaring, shadowless light makes for safer work- 
ing conditions, too. You can’t always get this useful 
light with transparent windows and skylights. That’s 
why you must sometimes drape them or cover them 
with blinds and shades. 


Free Light plus all these other advantages 


Safer should fire occur - HeEtTrRON-based plastic 
panels will not contribute to a fire. HETRON is self-ex- 
tinguishing—will burn only when in direct contact 
with a hot flame—snuffs out as soon as the flame 
source is removed. 

This inherent fire retardance has won for HETRON- 
based panels both Underwriters’ listing and Factory 
Mutual approval. 

HeTRON-based panels are virtually unbreakable. 
They will not shatter. 


Low cost - Considering installation time, breakage, 
and accessories, these panels are actually cheaper 


To be sure of safe, fire-retardant panels, look for both 
these labels when you buy. Only HETRON-based panels (sold 
under fabricators’ brand names) carry these labels, because 
only HETRON has inherent fire retardance. 


Save time and money on installation * Your plant will 
be finished or remodeled faster when you use HETRON-based 
panels. They require no expensive framing or sashwork. They 
are non-shattering and lightweight, safer to work with. 


than many other materials used for windows and sky- 
lights. You can replace glass quickly and easily with 
either flat or corrugated sheets. 


Privacy and color - Since HEeTrON-based panels 
are translucent they give you light and color without 
stealing your privacy or opening your office and plant 
to outside distractions. They are available in more 
than 20 different colors, so you can select panels to 
match your taste. 


Insulation - HeTroNn-based panels have very low 
heat transmission. They help keep your plant cool on 
hot summer days, keep heat inside in cold weather. 
They also have phenomenal moisture resistance. 


Make windows and skylights a functional part of your 
building’s architecture. The clean lines and eye-pleasing col- 
ors of HETRON-based panels integrate themselves readily into 
modern architectural designs. Good community relations, too. 





Accepted for school and institutional use 


Because they are fire-retardant, Hretron-based institutional buildings. Here too, the panels are 
panels have received wide acceptance for use in valued because they deliver free light and color. 


Inexpensive, modern partitioning and wall 
paneling * Herron-based panels make attractive, 
fire-retardant partitions for your office, store, or res- 


These are just a few of the many colors available 
in flat or corrugated HETRON-based panels 


taurant. The many colors available make it easy to 
integrate these panels into your décor. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. Not all polyester panels 
are fire-retardant. And only HETRON-based pan- 
els are inherently fire-retardant. To make sure 
you get strong, permanently fire-retardant pan- 
els of uniform quality, look for the U/L label 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION, HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
| 
| 
| and Factory Mutual seal of approval. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4004 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please |} Names of fabricators making HETRON-based polyester panels. 
send me: Technical data on HETRON resins. 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 


For information on colors, sizes, installation, 
and prices, mail us the coupon today. We'll send 
you names of leading fabricators who make 
HETRON-based panels. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION ['[1]1)°43°1 


CHEMICALS 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY PLASTICS 
4004 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York 
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Next Big Labor Issue: 
Shorter Work Week 


@ Walter Reuther (picture), president of the UAW, 
made that clear in his Atlantic City convention speech. 


@ The union’s bargaining goal: to start overtime pay 


rates at some point below 40 hours. 


@ But—and this is where the fight will be hottest— 


the union wants more take-home pay for the shorter work 


week. Otherwise, it says, purchasing power wouldn't balance 


the increasing productive power of labor. 


@ It’s an issue almost sure to sweep through industry 


just as the pension and annual wage issues did. 


HE SHORTER work week has now 
| pte. as the next big bargaining 
and fighting—issue between labor and 
management. Walter Reuther (picture) 
made that certain last week at the con 
vention of the United Auto Workers 
when he put shorter hours at the top 
of the list of demands that the union— 
the biggest in manufacturing industry 

will press on management. 

All industry is affected—not just autos. 
¢ Broad Influence—Right after the 
war, union demands for pensions swept 
victoriously through just about all major 
industry against serous employer re- 
sistance. Company-paid unemployment 
benefits—the opening wedge to a guar 
anteed annual wage—were won by the 
auto workers last year as employers 
shuddered. Now the shorter work week 
shows up as the next big battleground. 

And if the UAW and other unions 
are successful on this issue, the work 
week in industry, which has _ been 
nearly stable at 40 hours since the war, 
will resume its historic downtrend 
(chart, page +2). The first effect may 
simply be to raise workers’ pay by 
starting overtime rates sooner. But the 
eventual effect can only be an actual 
shortening of hours worked. 

Ihe coming of a really shorter work 
week will have consequences, of course, 
far beyond the factory payroll office. 
Patterns of living will be affected, and 


social changes can be expected to follow. 
¢ After Leisure, What?—In its opening 
barrage in the campaign to obtain a 
short work week, UAW is. stressing 
social change: “The age of automation 
makes it possible to achieve both greater 
abundance and greater leisure for the 
enjoyment of that abundance.” 

his kind of high-mannered approach 
to bedrock economic issues is expected 
from the United Auto Workers, but in 
his president’s report to the union’s 
biennial convention in Atlantic City last 
week, Walter Reuther quickly brought 
the argument back into trade union 
focus: “It would be dangerously un 
realistic to talk about a reduction in 
work hours with the same take-home 
pay. We must win a shorter work week 
with increased take-home, for only thus 
can we create the greater purchasing 
power needed to balance our greater 
productive power.” 
¢ Labor Shortage—In other words, 
what UAW is fretting about—what its 
entire argument for a short work week 
is based upon—is one premise: Ma- 
chinery is replacing men in the shops at 
such a great rate that industry soon will 
have a four-day week whether it’s 
planned or not. But there will be no 
market for even four days’ production, 
argues the union, unless the workers’ 
purchasing power is maintained and in- 
creased. 


Actually, the UAW _braintrust 
Walter Reuther, Jack Conway, Nat 
Weinberg, Leonard Lesser, and others 
may be a great deal more subtle than is 
generally appreciated. All of them are 
smart enough to realize that, by pushing 
hard for a shorter work week, they feed 
the very thing—automation—that they 
profess to be erecting a defense against 
In other words, if a company is going 
to be permitted to use its workers for, 
say, Only 36 hours a week before having 
to pay overtime, the company is going 
to be certain that the workers have the 
kind of machinery to obtain maximum 
productivity per man. 

Thus, what vou are likely to see—if 
UAW shortens the work week—is an 
acceleration of automation. 
¢ Different Kind of Job—This would 
not defeat either the goal or purpose of 
the short work week UAW wants, for 
Reuther obviously is linking shorter 
hours with greater productivity. As 
productivity increases, the bargainers 
will claim, wages should increase and 
hours decrease. 

This has to be the union’s stand. For 
it is already plain that the need for 
production workers—skilled or unskilled 

is decreasing purely as a matter of 
technological progress and social desire. 

UAW ’s problem is to maintain its 
membership in an economy where the 
need for bodies will be greater outside 


4) 





the factories than inside. The major 
economic problem of the 1960s and 
1970s, it thinks, will be the distribution 
of goods, not the production of it. 
Keuther took note of this: “Our national 


-and particularly our business—leader- 
ship learns so slowly to distribute 
properly what we can produce, that our 
only real choice may lie in the form in 
which we shall take our increased 


Over the decades, the work week has dropped 
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Dato: Paul H. Douglas, Real Wages in the U.S. 1890—1926; Dept. of Labor. 


And after brief sags, 


output per worker has pushed on up 
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Data: Bureayv of the Census; National Bureau of Economic Research; Dept. of Labor; Federal Reserve Board. 


While income per worker 
has risen even more consistently 
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leisure’—in other words, between 
whether men are laid off or work a 
shorter week. 

¢ Share the Work—If Reuther can get 
the work week progressively reduced, 
UAW may be able to maintain a sufh- 
ciently large membership to remain an 
cffective force. In this sense, the drive 
for a shorter week is only the old, 
familiar “share-the-work” doctrine. Cer- 
tainly, that is what it is to many UAW 
rank-and-filers, such as Tony Dallesandro 
of International Harvester Local 1037 
in Chicago. 

Harvester, along with other farm 
implement manufacturers, has been 
suffering the pangs of overproduction 
for a long time now. And last week 
Dallesandro got the floor at the conven- 
tion to remind his fellows: “Back in the 
'30s, the goal was a 30-hour week. I 
think we are 20 years behind the times, 
talking about a 30-hour week now. 
We can’t work even 30 hours. We 
ought to be talking about a 24-hour 
week.” 
¢ On Other Fronts—Although UAW 
is expected to bear the brunt of labor’s 
coming fight to cut the work week, it 
isn’t alone in the campaign: 

e The International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists recently adopted a 30-hour 
week as a bargaining objective, designed 
to “offset automation.” Significantly, 
IAM and UAW share jurisdiction over 
a large industrial field and have been 
moving close to bargaining collabora- 
tion. They already have a mutual- 
assistance pact. 

e The United Steelworkers late 
last year said flatly that a shorter work 
week will be a prime objective in 1959 
-when its contracts open up again. For 
USW, the steel industry’s round-the- 
clock operating pattern is a major prob- 
lem in negotiations for a shorter week; 
the industry said last vear that cuts 
would be too costly and impractical. 
USW’s Pres. David McDonald, there- 
fore, is talking of alternative plans, such 
as “sabbaticals” from the mills for older 
workers. 

e The Textile Workers Union of 
America has also gone on record for a 
reduced work week—35 hours with no 
reduction in weekly take-home pay— 
because of “increased manpower pro- 
ductivity” in industry. 

e The United Rubber Workers, 
which has had a 36-hour week in Akron 
plants for many years, plans to make 
this its goal for the entire rubber in- 
dustry. 

e¢ Among others, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has 
had a shorter work week (35 hours) for 
several years, and the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union on the West Coast has had a 
6-hour day since 1934—but actually 
works nine hours a day, with the extra 
3 hours at overtime rates. 
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Trade Show Plays Up 


Exotic From Overseas 


HIS WEEK, “just browsing” New 

Yorkers and a hoped-for 100,000 
buyers from ali over the country were 
trooping into the four exhibition floors 
of the Coliseum to see the U.S. World 
Trade Fair (right). The two-week trade 
mart was organized by New York pro- 
motor Charles Snitow with the blessi~ 7s 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
New York officials, and U.S. importers. 

Snitow invited everybody—and 3,000 
exhibitors came from all over the world, 


JAPAN’S Export Trade Rehabilitation Or- 
ganization (JETRO) makes the biggest 
pitch for U.S. market. Crockery—which 
boosted sales of $1.9-million in 1955 to 
$4.8-million last year, gets prominent spot. 


INDIAN exhibits feature the country’s 
textiles as well as tourist attractions. This 
isn’t misplaced patriotism: Last year, In- 
dia exported $1.3-million in rugs, about 
$671,000 in brassware to the U. S. 
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hoping to get a crack at the rapidly 
growing American market for the new 
and exotic from overseas. Everything 
from soup (a Swiss dehydrated variety) 
to nuts (peppercorns in the Indian spice 
exhibit) were on display. 

Just how much was being sold wasn’t 
clear. But for New York sightseers, the 
show apparently was a bargain: 50,000 of 
them plunked down their 90¢ on the 
opening Sunday to make the rounds 
of the nine-acre display. 


Selle Ply 
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ITALIAN food vendors, espresso coffee- 
maker manufacturers, and ornament pro- 
ducers display on three floors set aside for 
private exhibitors. Last year, Italy sold 
the U.S. $1.3-million in marble vases. 


SATELLITE countries are here, too, rep- 
resented by Czechoslovakia—with glassware 
and small printing press above—Poland, 
and Yugoslavia, which had a government 
booth pegged to tourist attractions. 


LOW COUNTRIES’ producers of china- 
ware, kitchen novelties, and appliances 
join British cutlery manufacturers in bid- 


ding for the casual gift market. Clocks 
run by flashlight battery draw a crowd. 


WEST EUROPE, including Britain and 
France, feature tourist pavilions. Native 
costumes, maps, slides, photo murals, and 
such bits of local color as a loom in the 
Eire pavilion enliven the displays. 
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Price Dilemma Faces Steelmen 


@ Boost on July 1 is in cards, with built-in wage 
increases and other factors pointing to $7 a ton. 


@ How far the price rise goes hinges on tug of war 


between politics and profit. 


@ On one side will be Washington's hold-the-line 
pressure, on the other steel’s need to recoup profit position. 


Within 75 days, the steel industry 
will have to decide whether politics or 
profit is to govern its 1957-58 pricing. 

It isn’t a question of whether there'll 
be a price boost, but how high it will 
go. The steel buyer, figuring the in- 
creased wage costs that will hit steel 
on July 1, and the industry’s over-all 
position, can come to only one con- 
clusion—the average price increase won't 
be less than $7 per ton. 

How much beyond that it goes—and 
it could—is what will be at stake in 
steel’s choice between politics and 
profit. 
¢ Built-in Wage Boosts—Steel’s deci- 
sion will be known July 1. Probably it 
will hit customers’ offices late on Friday, 
June 28, to become effective the follow- 
ing Monday. That Monday, July 1, will 
be the day when the second-year pro- 
visions of steel’s three-year labor con- 
tract take effect. 

By United Steelworkers’ calculations, 
the second-year cost of the elaborate 
three-year package won by USW last 
summer after its 34-day strike works out 
to 12.5¢ per hour. 

Ihe steelmakers figure it somewhat 
differently, for their concern is with 
total employment costs. Originally, 
non-wage costs such as social security, 
and other charges not included in a 
negotiated wage package, were calcu- 
lated to raise the second-year cost addi- 
tion to 18.9¢ on July | next. 

But a 3¢-an-hour boost has already 
been added to that by last January’s 
cost-of-living adjustment. Another cost- 
of-living increment will be due July 1— 
though it can’t be calculated finally 
until after May 1. If the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics consumer price index 
doesn’t change by then, steel will be on 
the hook for a 2¢-an-hour cost-of-living 
hike. If the index rises two-tenths of a 
point from its February reading, the bill 
will be 3¢ an hour. 

l'ake the lower figure of 2¢ an hour, 
and the total addition to steel’s employ- 
ment costs for the year beginning July 
| will be 23.9¢ an hour. That's half a 
cent higher than the total first-year 
addition to employment costs from last 
summer's post-strike contract. 
¢ Price Basis—A steel buyer, figuring 
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from these cost increases to the price 
he'll have to pay for his steel, has other 
factors to take into account—such as 
the state of the steel market. These are 
less predictable, but as fairly conserva- 
tive targets for the year many steelmen 
figure that steel will operate at 88% 
of capacity, and that it’s shooting for 
8% return on sales. 

On that basis, the steel buyer’s cal- 
culation works out to an average price 
boost of at least $7 per ton—and that’s 
a conservative figure. 
¢ Arm Twisting—That looks like the 
floor. But between now and the day 
when U.S. Steel Corp. puts out its 
new price sheets, steel is going to be 
pulled in two opposite directions. On 
one side is the industry’s need to fatten 
up its slimming profit margins by an 
even better price deal. 

On the other side, the industry will 
come in for considerable arm twisting, 
both from its customers and from 
Washington. 

A year ago, as the industry and USW 
approached contract talks, staffers of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report busily passed the 
word that steel was likely to have its 
price-profit structure investigated (BW- 
May12’56,p27). For 1956, that proved 
to be the old Washington bluff. But it’s 
already being revived in 1957—and, as 
last year, steelmen say they have an im- 
pressive story to tell if it happens. 

This year there’s an added bit of 
Washington leverage—the President's 
request to both labor and industry to 
be modest and abstain from inflation- 
ary Wage or price actions. 

Between these considerations and pro- 
tests by steel’s customers that they're 
being pinched in a cost-profit squeeze, 
there'll be plenty of politics focused on 
steel’s prices. 
¢ Thinning Margin—Countering that 
is steel’s profit shrinkage. Last year steel 
—like the rest of the economy—had 
record sales, but its profit as a percent 
of sales was off almost 8% from 1955. 
It had more money invested than ever 
before, but profit as a percent of invest- 
ment was off about 6%. 

Steelmen agree that the damage re- 
sulted from the 34-day strike—but they 


don’t consider that settles the issue. 
The strike, they argue, didn’t end the 
need for expansion and for replacement 
of capacity—yet its wage settlement 
raised the cost of each while lowering 
steel’s ability to pay for them. Hence, 
steelmen argue, the need for profit 
is even greater in 1957 than in 1956. 

One of the advantages steel thought 
it was getting in a three-year contract 
was that, with employment cost in- 
creases known in advance, it could get 
its costs under control and improve its 
profitability. With c-of-] adjustments 
raising the price of the 1957 package, 
many steelmen already see that hope 
gone glimmering. 
¢ Primed—So steelmen are primed to 
buck the Washington pressure. One 
steel sales vice-president, noting that 
Washington called in steelmen to in- 
quire whether there’d be enough steel 
for highways, tankers, and soon, and 
adds: 

“Now maybe they're going to in- 
vestigate us to see if our profits are too 
high. But they can’t have it both ways. 
Can we meet all these objectives if the 
profit we have left at the end of a year 
is less than we were making?” 
¢ Those Fast Write-Offs—Another rea- 
son why steelmakers are going to be 
concentrating on profit in 1957 and 
1958 is the impact of accelerated 
amortization. These charges will never 
again be higher than this year, and 
after next year they'll be all but gone. 

Since these charges lower profits, 
steelmakers will be straining hard this 
year and next to accommodate them and 
still show respectable earnings. 
¢ Risky Hope—Some steel customers 
put their price hopes in the fact that 
steel’s operating rate has sagged to 
90% from 98.4% at the start of the 
year, and that steelmen look for further 
slackening this quarter. The buyers 
figure that a lower operating rate in 
late June will temper the price rise— 
and to a degree that nobody can ac- 
curately predict, they could be right. 

Yet steelmen aren’t likely to base 
prices they expect to live with for a year 
on a transitory operating rate. What's 
more, steel’s moderate slump is selec- 
tive—producers with narrow product 
lines feel it most; those making broad 
lines are doing better. And U.S. Steel 
—the price leader—makes the broadest 
product line of all. 
¢ Totaling Up—What all this adds up 
to is simply this. Stern as the political 
pressures will be on steel to hold down 
its July 1 price increase, some pretty 
stern counter-pressures impel it to get 
its earnings up—this year. In_ this 
struggle, it’s far from a foregone con- 
clusion that politics will win over profit. 
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Some Tax Cut Plans and What They'd Do 


These plans... 


Increase exemp- 
tions by $50 
Cut rates 5%, 
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Even Money on a ‘58 Tax Cut 


The odds are shortening fast on what was a 100-to-1 shot only 
a few weeks ago. Rising tax payments, the economy drive, and fad- 
ing fears of a business slump combine to push both parties toward 
some solid reductions. 


AX REDUCTION is heading for a show- 
Veen in Congress—with chances of 
relief next year improving steadily. A 
100-to-1 shot a few wecks ago, lower 
taxes in 1958 are now an even money 
bet. And the odds may well shift further 
before Congress goes home this sum- 
mer. 

Three developments brighten hopes 
of the tax cutters: 

¢ This week’s big personal income 
tax payments are sending revenues for 
fiscal 1957 comfortably ahead of expec 
tations. No big windfall is in sight 
nothing that will justify a tax reduction 
in itself. But the Administration’s 
budgeted revenue rise of $2.4-billion 
will likely be exceeded by a few hun- 
dred million, despite the sluggish tone 
of business so far this year. This will 
mean tax collections near the $7] 
billion mark. 

¢ The drive to cut federal spend- 
ing shows no sign of let-up. With the 
big money bills coming up, economy 
advocates are talking about carving 
about $4.2-billion from appropriations 
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and reducing the actual outlay of dol- 
lars next fiscal year by $1.7-billion or so. 

e As fears concerning a possible 
business slump recede (BW —Apr.13 
'57.p39), tax cutters are counting once 
more on rises in revenues based on an 
expanding economy. They see some 
$4-billion additional revenue from this 
source next vear. Added to reduced 
spending, this could create a kitty of 
$5-billion to $6-billion from which to 
make tax reductions. 

This prospect is proving irresistible 
to top Congressional strategists of both 
parties. 
¢ The GOP Move—Rep. Richard M. 
Simpson is acting for the Republicans. 
Simpson is chairman of the House 
Campaign Committee—the man chosen 
by fellow party members to help them 
win seats in next year’s election. 

He is sponsoring a bill calling for a 
$3.2-billion reduction in personal in- 
come taxes (table), a $1-billion cut in 


corporation taxes in the form of a 5%. 


rate reduction, and a cut in the top 
capital gains tax from 25% to 124%. 


Altogether, he estimates these savings 
would come to $5-billion. 

Simpson’s approach is designed to 
give some relief to all types of income 
taxpavers: 

¢ For the lower brackets, he offers 
a $50 rise in exemptions. This would 
wipe out all tax liability for about 2.1- 
million low-income families. 

e An across-the-board 5% cut in 
personal income taxes would be of bene 
fit chiefly in the middle and upper 
brackets—an approach that lies close to 
the heart of several key economists in 
the Administration. They argue that 
such relief is essential if the flow of 
savings into investments is to be in- 
creased. 

¢ A 5% cut in corporation rates 
would drop the present combined 52% 
rate down to 49.4%. 

Simpson—a spokesman for Republi- 
can conservatives in the House—offered 
his bill chiefly to stake out a GOP posi- 
tion in favor of tax reduction before 
Democrats could seize the initiative. 
¢ Official Chill—The official White 
House line continues cool toward tax- 
cutting talk. Dr. Gabriel Hauge, Pres. 
Eisenhower's Administrative Assistant 
for Economic Affairs, points out that 
savings voted by the House so far do 
not add up to enough for a reduction 
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“this year.” He speaks of the impor- 
tance of “building up a surplus,” before 
lower taxes are approved. But to Re- 
publican tax cut leaders in Congress, 
this sounds as if the Administration is 
leaving the door open to endorse 
their program of a cut to take effect in 
1958. 

In the Treasury Dept., where any 
Administration-sponsored reduction 
would be prepared, officials link the 
prospects of a cut solely to the economy 
drive. Under Secy. Randolph Burgess 
has told Congress that a $2-billion cut 
in spending, maintained this vear and 
next, would make a tax cut possible. 
¢ Democratic Plan—On the Demo- 
cratic side, the response to all this talk 
is likely to be a tax bill cleared through 
the House before adjournment this 
summer. Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
other party leaders are favorable to this 
device as the most effective wav of 
putting their stamp on whatever reduc- 
tion 1958 may bnng. Their idea is to 
get a reduction through the House, and 
then have the Senate delay action until 
next year, with cuts retroactive to Jan. 
1 if the budget picture permits. 

Behind these maneuvers is an as- 
sumption by leaders in both parties 
that some kind of tax cut will be voted 
in Congress before next vear’s election. 
The only question in their mind is 
which party will get the credit. There's 
no tendency to wait for leadership from 
the White House. Republican tax cut 
leaders hope for some kind of encourage- 
ment in Eisenhower's budget message 
next January, but they are ready to act 
on their own if necessary to keep the 
Democrats from seizing what appears 
to be the hottest election issue. 
¢ Intake the Key—Revenue is crucial to 
the hopes of tax cutters in both parties. 
Some Democrats still hope for a sub- 
stantial jump this year, but they are 
misreading the early statistics. In the 
first half of the fiscal vear, collections 
from corporations ran _ substantially 
ahead of the vear before, but this was 
due to a 10% rise in the share of taxes 
that had to be paid last September and 
December under the pay-as-you-go pro- 
vision. A like amount will be lost from 
sums paid in March and June, and the 
fiscal year will wind up with just about 
what the Treasury anticipated: $21.4- 
billion from corporations, based on 
calendar 1956 profits. Nothing in the 
current business pictures gives promise 
of a substantial rise from this figure in 
the next fiscal vear. 

Che main hope for additional revenue 
is from personal income taxes and ex- 
ciscs. Both are performing admirably. 
Personal taxes were running $2.5-bil- 
lion ahead of last year before this week's 
take began to be counted. To keep up to 
Administration hopes, they will have to 
$38.5-billion before the fiscal 
year ends June 30—$3.2-billion higher 


rise to 
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than the year before. They'll probably 
make this with some to spare. 
¢ Excises Strong—Despite the slow- 
down in appliance sales and the failure 
of autos to rebound as much as ex- 
pected from their 1956 slump, excises 
are setting a fast pace. With the fiscal 
year nine months over, they were a half 
billion ahead of the same period a year 
ago, They apparently are going to turn 
in somewhat more than the $10.7-bil- 
lion expected of them in the budget. 

All this means that reduced spending 
will have to carry a big share of the tax 
cut burden. Rising expenditures can 
easily eat up any revenue growth now 
in sight, unless cuts imposed for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, and are re- 
tained a year from now when Congress 
votes the budget for fiscal 1959. Rising 
military costs alone, due mostly to price 
increases, could be big enough to de- 
stroy hopes of tax reduction unless the 
economy bloc can make its reductions 
stick. 
¢ Planned Cuts—Here’s a run down on 
the economy bloc’s plans: 

¢ The House has already approved 


appropriation cuts of more than $1- 
billion. 

¢ Congress seems set to slash the 
Defense Dept. appropriations by some- 
thing close to $1-billion—possibly more. 

¢ Most Congressional observers 
think a cut of $1-billion is likely in 
foreign aid. 

e A half-billion cut in public works 
appropriations is likely unless the school 
construction bill gathers unexpected 
strength. 

e The Administration has lowered 
its own estimates of appropriations 
needed for the soil bank. Farmers 
haven’t signed up in the numbers ex- 
pected, so $254-million less will be 
needed next fiscal year. Miscellaneous 
cuts from the smaller departmental 
budgets could provide another half-bil- 
lion savings. 

Out of these cuts in appropriations, 
would come something like a $1.7-bil- 
lion slash in actual spending next fiscal 
vear. This is less than the amount set 
up as a target by Burgess in his testi- 
mony before Congress, but close enough 
to it to give tax cutters the whip hand. 


Congress Gets New Natural Gas Bill 


Producers, pipelines, and distributors get behind bill 
to spell out price rules—but it may be too late. 


A new drive to save natural gas pro- 
ducers from strict federal control (BW— 
Mar.23'57,p48) is expected to enter the 
hearing stage in Washington shortly 
after the Easter recess. But the lateness 
of the start and the lackadaisical attitude 
of the producers themselves make suc- 
cess of the new move doubtful. 

When the U.S. Supreme Court first 
brought producers under control by the 
Federal Power Commission in 1954, 
oilmen—gas is largely produced by the 
same people who produce oil—were 
angrily determined to win a flat exemp- 
tion from federal price-fixing of their 
sales to the interstate pipelines. 

However, political realities in the last 
Congress quickly made it obvious that 


this was impossible. So the producers , 


swung in behind the Harris-Fulbright 
bill, a compromise measure that gave 
PC a sort of veto power over the price 
of gas in the field. That bill squeezed 
through Congress, only to be vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower. 

¢ United Front—The producers agreed 
among themselves that a new Congres- 
sional drive was useless unless powerful 
local gas distributors, such as Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York, could be 
induced to join in support. Fearing that 
natural gas might be priced out of com- 
petition with fuel oi] unless producer 
prices were controlled, the utilities had 
staunchly opposed the Harris-Fulbright 
bill. 


Last week, efforts to achieve a united 
front among all three segments of the 
gas industry—producers, interstate pipe- 
lines, and local distributors—bore fruit 
when Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) intro- 
duced a new gas bill. But Harris told 
newsmen that the question is no longer 
whether gas producers shall be con- 
trolled, but how. He explained that his 
bill recognizes federal authority over the 
price of gas in the field and then estab- 
lishes FPC standards and procedures. 
¢ Price Rules—The bill throws a bone 
to producers by guaranteeing them the 
so-called reasonable market price for 
their gas, prohibiting use of the regular 
utility rate formula, based on cost, 
which FPC appeared to favor if no ac- 
tion is taken by Congress. It also re- 
lieves producers of the need—costly to 
small producers—for obtaining FPC cer- 
tihcates. 

However, the producers pay a heavy 
price for support from distributors: 

¢ They have the burden of proving 
that their rates are reasonable, if rates 
are challenged by FPC or third parties. 

¢ Indeterminate—or __ escalation— 
pricing clauses are outlawed. These pro- 
visions have been considered necessary 
by producers in 20-year contracts to 
make sure they continue to get the go- 
ing price for gas in the field. 

¢ State minimum price laws—al- 
ready of doubtful validity—are rendered 
ineffective. 
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CHAIRMAN Byrd of Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is head of monetary study, but .. . 


DRIVING FORCE behind it is Sen. Kerr 
(D-Okla.), persistent Administration critic. 


Taking Over Money Probe 


Instead of expert fiscal and credit study Eisenhower 
wanted, he’ll get Democratic-controlled inquiry, with Kerr 
training guns on Administration policies. 


When Pres. Eisenhower proposed a 
commission of experts to make a sweep- 
ing study of the impact of the govern- 
ment’s fiscal and credit policies on the 
U.S. economy, he was reflecting a wide- 
spread feeling that such an inquiry is 
long overdue. 

The debates over hard money, the 
shortage of credit, the housing slump, 
and inflationary dangers in big govern- 
ment spending prompted the President 
in his State of the Union message to ask 
for a two-year investigation. 

This week it is almost certain that 
the President will get a study—but not 
the one he wanted. In fact, it will be 
exactly what he didn’t want—a Demo- 
cratic-controlled inquiry by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

What Eisenhower wanted was a blue- 
ribbon body of experts, rather than a 
group of government officials and con- 
gressmen who have other duties. He 
wanted also to avoid a partisan approach 
that would inevitably affect the attitude 
of the probers toward the many govern- 
ment agencies that lend money, guaran- 
tee loans, buy mortgages, fix interest 
rates, manage the money supply. 
¢ Democratic Recipe—Actually, Demo- 
cratic Congressional leaders decided 
from the start that they would not per 
mit an inquiry unless Democrats had 
a large measure of control. So they 
dashed cold water on Eisenhower's re 
quest for a commission of private citi- 
zens, and decline to join in a compro- 
mise giving equal representation to 
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Congress, the President, and the two 
major parties. But they also failed to 
get the votes to authorize a House com 
mittee study (BW —Mar.30'57,p52) 
under Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.). 

Last week the Senate Democratic 
leadership took over, and put its stamp 
of approval on the plan to have the 
Senate Finance Committee take on the 
job. This left little doubt that the in- 
quiry will be neither a scholarly study 
nor a long-range venture manned by 
experts—that the country can expect 
nothing comparable with, say, the Al- 
drich Commission that led to creation 
of the Federal Reserve System in 1913, 
or even Sen. Paul Douglas’ hearings six 
vears ago that paved the way for the 
Treasury-Fed accord. 
¢ Partisan Flavor—Though the inquiry 
will be headed by the respected name of 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.), the char- 
acter of the strong-willed senators who 
will actually dominate it, and their 
political bent, guarantee a marked par- 
tisan flavor. There’s no expectation that 
it will be anything monumental, and 
any results are likely to show in worka- 
day tinkering with present laws and 
policies. 

Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) is em- 
erging as the real driving force behind 
the inquiry, with Byrd as titular head. 
Kerr, a persistent critic of Administra- 
tion monetary and fiscal policies, leaves 
no doubt what the Democratic majority 
is shooting for. 

“If there is one issue on which there 


is complete unity among Democrats,” 
says Kerr, “it is this issue that I call the 
evil triumvirate of high interest, hard 
money, and tight credit.” The monetary 
hearings, he adds, “will dramatize the 
age-old difference between the two 
parties,” and will document the “dam- 
aging effect” of this “evil triumvirate” 
on farmers, small business, home build- 
ing, and local improvements. 

The Democrats intend to use the 
public forum of the committee to de- 
mand from Administration officials a 
justification of its fiscal and monetary 
policies. Though Republicans on the 
committee voted for the inquiry, Kert’s 
appraisal of GOP effectiveness is this: 
“T am as sure that they will have the 
fullest opportunity to defend the Ad- 
ministration as I am that they will 
completely fail to utilize it.” 
¢ Prospectus—As outlined by Byrd, 
the inquiry would range over these 
three general areas: 

¢ Revenues, bonded  indebted- 
ness, and interest rates on all public 
obligations, including contingent li- 
abilities. 

¢ Policies and _ procedures’ in 
management of the public debt, and 
the effect on credit, interest rates, 
and the nation’s economy and wel- 
fare. 

e Factors that influence the 
availability and distribution of credit 
and the interest rates on credit as 
they apply to public and private debt. 

Byrd plans to start hearings within 
a few weeks, with testimony from all 
federal agencies having anything to 
do with monetary policy. ‘Treasury 
Secy. George M. Humphrey will head 
the procession, followed by Chmn. 
William McC. Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Business will be heard 
from later. 
¢ Personnel—Staff work is already 
under way on the first of the three 
areas to be covered. It’s being done 
by the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation under 
its chief, Colin F. Stam. Staffs are 
vet to be named for the other two 
parts of the study, on debt manage- 
ment and on availability and distri- 
bution of credit. Byrd is looking for 
several additional staff members. 

A general counsel is also still to 
be named, but chances are the com- 
mittee members themselves will carry 
the bulk of the investigation. Besides 
Byrd and Kerr, the Democrats are J. 
Allen Frear (Del.), Russell Long 
(La.), George Smathers (Fla.), Clin- 
ton Anderson (N.M.), Paul Douglas 
(Ill.), and Albert Gore (Tenn.). Rank- 
ing Republican is Sen. Edward Mar- 
tin (Pa.). The others are John Wil- 
liams (Del.), Ralph Flanders (Vt.), 
George Malone (Nev.), Frank Carl- 
son (Kan.), Wallace Bennett (Utah), 
William Jenner (Ind.). 
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PINWHEEL skims over tops of trees. Pilot gets set to land the midget helicopter feet 
first. Strapped into the machine, he can climb 12,000 ft. into the blue yonder. 


LITTLE BROTHER to Pinwheel weighs 
75 lb. in box held by Gilbert Magill of 
Rotor-Craft. Pinwheel is in big box. 


ROCKET engines, burning hydrogen perox- 
ide, are built into tips of Pinwheel’s blades. 
This location helps provide more stability. 
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Helicopter 


HE OBJECT hovering over treetops 
Tin the picture at left isn’t a bird, 
isn’t a plane—and it isn’t Superman. 
But Rotor-Craft Corp.’s new one-man 
Pinwheel helicopter, which whirled 
experimentally into the air this week, 
has something in common with all 
three. 

The Pinwheel and its cousins, for all 
their resemblance to characters out of 
science fiction, may soon be among the 
established facts of U.S. life. New 
strides in helicopter development bring 
closer the day when one-man whirlybirds 
may be as common as automobiles to- 
day. 

As the pictures on these pages sug- 
gest, the rotary-wing producers have 
been turning out an array of daring new 
designs—from flving platforms to rocket- 
powered gigs. ‘This display of imagina- 
tion is a sign of quickening health in 
an industry that for several vears has 
been ailing. 
¢ Consumers Wanted—Jloday, the 
helicopter industry is intent on a fiercely 
competitive search for a cheap, one-man 
vehicle. The result must retain the 
helicopter’s unique advantages—the 
ability to travel in all directions and 
hang almost motionless a few inches 
off the ground. At the same time, it 
has to answer these qualifications: 

e Fair speed and stability. 

e A reasonable ratio of range to 
load. 

e Simple and safe controls. 

¢ Economy—both to buy and to 
maintain. 

Most of the current impetus comes 
from the military, through research and 
development contracts held by helicop- 
ter makers. But the industry is alert to 
the potential of the one-man jobs in the 
civilian market. 
¢ Progress—The midget  whirlybirds 
share many of the problems with their 
bigger brothers. But much of the recent 
progress has come through study of the 
small fry. 

For example, torque vibration can 
tear a helicopter to pieces. Some of the 
new models compensate for this with a 
small tail rotor. Another problem has 
been failure of controls during low- 
power descents. Near the ground, air 
shoved downward by the rotor blades 
bounds back up and plays hob with 
flight. This has been solved in various 
ways, including use of more powerful 
engines to propel the ‘copter through 
the danger zone faster. 

There are still problems for the re- 
searchers to tackle: 

¢ Designs must be simplified. 

¢ In some models, the pilot has 
too much to do; in others, too little. 

e Noise is a special nuisance. 
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Built for One Stirs an Industry 


e All-weather serviceability and 
more extended range are yet to come. 
¢ Catalogue—A quick glance at the 
latest experimental one-man models 
confirms the strides already taken by 
20th-Century designers far into the 
25th-Century world of Buck Rogers: 

Rotor-Craft Corp.—The Pinwheel be- 
gan as a strap-on-the-back helicopter 
conceived by Gilbert Magill, company 
president, but grew into a husky 154-Ib. 
job with rocket engines. Carrying a 
gross weight up to 500 Ib., it can climb 
2,000 ft. a minute to a maximum alti 
tude of 12,000 ft. and cruise at 60 to 70 
mph. The tiny engines, powered by 
hydrogen peroxide, weigh only a pound 
each. And there isn’t any electrical 
system, cooling system, clutch, or trans- 
mission to worry about. You can pack 
the Pinwheel into a box the size of a 
telephone booth. It will fly 20 minutes 
without refueling. 

Hiller Helicopters—Hiller’s XROE-1 


can be assembled on the field in only 


10 minutes. The pilot sits on a bicycle- 
type saddle, with the engine to his rear. 
Directly overhead, an 18-ft. rotor pro- 
vides lift; a small tail rotor makes up 
for torque. Weight: 250 lb. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp.—Kellett’s en- 
try, “Stable Mabel,” has about the 
same heft as the XROE-1, but, like 
the Pinwheel, it’s powered by rockets 
burning hydrogen peroxide. Mabel’s 
range is 16 mi. at 60 mph. under 
normal weather conditions. Its un- 
usual gyro-stabilizing system report- 
edly is extremely effective. 

Bensen Aircraft Corp.—This Ra- 
leigh (N. C.) company is planning a 
series of midgets weighing only 95 
Ib. to 130 Ib. It has already devel- 
oped the B-7M Gyrocopter, which 
depends on forward motion to stay 
airborne. Because the rotor is free- 
wheeling in flight, there is no torque 
problem on the fuselage. This also 
eliminates the need for a tail rudder 
and relieves much of the control sen- 


sitivity suffered by other helicopters. 
There is said to be no danger of stalls 
or power failure at low altitudes. 

¢ Other Ventures—These companies 
are all members of a group holding 
Navy contracts for helicopter re- 
search. This list also includes Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Kaman Aircraft Corp., 
Vertol Aircraft Corp., Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co., and Doak Aircraft Co. 

On its own, Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. has devised a model with a 
rotor blade of fabric, applying the 
principle used in woven inflatable 
structures. This model—nicknamed 
the Goodyear Gismo—is now being 
tested. 

Ihe Army is also interested in the 
subject. It has granted research and 
development contracts to a number 
of companies, including both Hiller 
and de Lackner Helicopters, Inc., of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Both have already 
produced working prototypes of a fly- 
ing platform. 


A flurry of new designs is answering old problems and putting strange craft in the air. 
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STABLE MABEL, built by Kellett Aircraft 
Corp., has rocket power similar to Pinwheel. 
Name comes from its gy ro-stabilizing system. 





ARMY is intrigued by the flying platform, 
which takes off vertically with ducted fans. 
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GOODYEAR’S contribution uses unique 
fabric blades and goes under the nickname 
Gismo. It is now undergoing test flights. 


F 
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NAVY design award went in 1954 to 
XRON-1 Rotocycle, built by Gyrodyne Co. 


COLLAPSIBLE model produced by Hiller 
is the XROE-1. It is driven by small gasoline 
engine. Tail rotor counteracts torque. 


TORQUE problems are minimized in Ben- 


sen Aircraft Corp.’s Gyrocopter, kept in air 


Two companies are at work on this. Pedals control brakes on rotor tips. by forward motion. Rotors are free-wheeling. 
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BELAIR FARM’S 2,200 Maryland acres look ripe for development, but will it be .. . 


Zeckendorf or Levitt? 


Both want Belair Farm. Zeckendorf closed a deal for it. 
a Maryland court has thrown the battle open again. 


\ bitter legal dispute has upset the 
scheduled sale of famous Belair Farm- 
the Maryland stable owned by the late 
sportsman William Woodward, Jr. 
which developed such race horse greats 
as Nashua and Gallant Fox. 

litle to the 2,200 acres of beautiful, 
rolling countryside—located only min- 
utes outside Washington, D. C.—was 
supposed to go to William Zecken- 
dort’s New York real estate firm of 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., for $1,187,000 
under the terms of a contract signed 
by Woodward's executors. 

But, last week, a Marvland country 
judge canceled Zeckendorf’s contract 
and ordered sale of the farm—a desir- 
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Now 


able site for a housing project—at public 
auction to the highest bidder. 

Chis means that other would-be 
developers—particularly William Levitt, 
of Levittown fame, who fought the 
Zeckendorf contract in court—will get 
another crack at the rich real estate. 
¢ Too Little, Too Soon—Prince 
Georges County Judge Charles C. Mar- 
burv decreed that the executors—John 
Ludewig, business manager for the 
Woodwards, and New York’s Hanover 
Bank—had agreed to sell Belair for too 
little, too soon. Although Zeckendorf’s 
offer met the original asking price, 
Levitt and others were willing to pay 
more. 


The fuss got hot after the bank re- 
buffed them. Levitt and another devel- 
oper, Norman L. Adolf of Great Neck, 
N. Y., both filed objections to the 
Zeckendorf deal. But Harold H. Cor- 
bin, New York guardian for the two 
Woodward sons (who will share the 
estate with their mother), actually 
started the legal machinery last month 
when he complained to Surrogates 
Court in Manhattan that Levitt was 
willing to spend $1.5-million, Adolf 
$1.4-million for Belair. 
¢ Back to Nature—Under Maryland 
law, any sale of real estate in which 
minors will share must be ratified by a 
Maryland court. So, to settle the issue, 
the New York bankers, the New York 
contract lawyers, and some of the na- 
tion’s biggest housing tvcoons traipsed 
down to Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Upper Marlboro is a small town 
whose one main street is dominated by 
the Prince Georges County Courthouse 
and the post office. The visitors found 
themselves shunted, for the first part 
of the proceedings, into a commission- 
ers’ meeting room with seats for only 
half the entourage. The others stood 
against the walls. Later, evervbody 
moved upstairs into a proper court- 
room—whereupon the school band _ be- 
gan to practice right outside. The 
oom-pah-pahs drowned out the testi- 
mony until a court clerk intervened. 

In these surroundings, no fewer than 
five teams of lawyers went to work. 
There were two legal batteries for the 
Zeckendorf contract (representing the 
executors and Webb & Knapp) and 
three against it (for Levitt, Adolf, and 
Corbin). 
¢ In Sealed Envelopes—The Hanover 
Bank had already had some experience 
in disposing of Woodward property. 
In selling Nashua and the rest of the 
Belair Stud racing stable after Wood- 
ward’s death (BW —Dec.24'55,p26), 
they eschewed the usual way to dispose 
of horses—by auction—on the grounds 
that this would involve added expense 
and the risk of the bidders’ ganging 
up. So they advertised for sealed bids, 
which brought in more than $1.8-mil- 
lion for the stable, including $1,251,- 
200 for Nashua—a record price. 

With Belair itself, the bank’s posi- 
tion was this: Since it was probably 
best suited for housing development, 
relatively few people would be inter- 
ested. Rather than put the property 
up at public auction—and perhaps face 
the choice of selling it below value or 
turning it into “distress merchandise” 
-thev decided to negotiate bids. The 
asking price was $1,250,000. 

What happened next, in approx- 
imate chronology as brought out at the 
trial, went like this: 

Sept. 20—Zeckendorf offered $750,- 
000, then upped it to $1.1-million. 

Sept. 24—Through a New York 
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Why do stores advertise sales? 


_ the lower the price of a good item, 
the more people there are who will buy it. 
. » » 

A good workman at a constantly-improved ma- 
chine can keep values higher and higher, prices 
lower and lower. And that means more people will 


buy what he makes, and so the more secure his job 


will be. 


The most important product a workman makes is 
his own future. The better the machine he has, and 
the better he uses it, the better his future will be— 


and the future of his country. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


cs Cleveland 
4-A Turret Lathe machining saabong 


large steel forgings. PRECISION 
8 forging: eee 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





broker, Levitt made an appointment 
for two days later to meet with “re- 
sponsible bank officials.” 

Sept. 25—Hanover’s president, Rob- 
ert E. McNeill, Jr. (unable to testify 
because of illness), asked Zeckendorf 
to raise his offer $87,000, which would 
match the asking price because the 
going brokerage fee of 5% wouldn’t 
apply. Zeckendorf agreed, the finance 
committee did the same, and Levitt’s 
appointment was canceled. Levitt’s 
reaction: “I got hot under the collar.” 

Oct. 8—Adolf submitted a_ verbal 
offer of $1.4-million, confirmed it in 
writing the next day. 

Oct. 10—The $1,187,000 contract 
with Zeckendorf was signed. 

Later—about Nov. 1, Levitt testified 

he bettered Adolf’s bid by offering 
$1.5-million. 

* Reasons—Under close questioning 
from Judge Marbury, bank officials ex- 
plained that 

* It would be dangerous to negoti- 
ate with another bidder while the Zeck- 
endorf offer was under consideration. 

¢ It's normal practice to stop fur- 
ther negotiations once the bank’s asking 
price has been met. 

¢ The Zeckendorf offer was a good 
price anyway. 

On the perils of negotiations, Judge 
Marbury was particularly inquisitive. A 
typical exchange: 

Judge Marbury—“What danger was 
there in finding whether Levitt 
would pay more?” 

Gilman Blake, bank vice-president— 
“It seemed dangerous.” 

Judge Marbury—“Why, that you 
might tell Zeckendorf of Levitt’s in- 
terest, or someone else in the bank 
might tell Zeckendorf, and he’d with- 
draw his offer?” 

Blake—‘‘No, judge, but it’s surprising 
how fast the grapevine in New York 
works.” 

* Big City Ethics—Zeckendorf sup- 
ported bank testimony that it wasn’t 
“general practice” to shop for bids after 
a bank gets its asking price. “According 
to the business ethics in New York,” 
he observed, “it would have been a 
breach of ethics for the bank to tell 
another competing bidder what I bid.” 
Had they done so, he declared, his bid 
would have been withdrawn. 

¢ From the Bench—When the _per- 
formance was over, band music from 
the wings and all, the judge’s verdict 
was stern. The executors, he concluded, 
“failed in their duty” to get the highest 
possible price for Belair. 

Under his decree, sealed bids would 
be invited for opening in court. Levitt 
and Adolf wasted no time. Even before 
the judge had ruled, they had sub- 
mitted written offers—accompanied by 
earnest money—committing them to 
bid $1.5-million and $1.4-million re- 
spectively for the coveted landscape. 
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Studebaker’s Economy Car 


It will undersell the “low-priced” Big Three, compete 
with late-model used cars for the family trade. The company 
also gets into luxury market with Mercedes-Benz line. 


Roy Hurley, president of Curttiss- 
Wright Corp. and de facto chief execu- 
tive of Studebaker-Packard Corp., has 
set out to test the Detroit aphorism that 
“the American public doesn’t want a 
stripped-down car.”” This week, he an- 
nounced a new economy line of Stude- 
bakers to undersell all other full sized 
American Cars. 

The new Studebaker sounds like an 
austerity-model Champion six, though 
it won't be called a Champion. It will 
come only in a six, only in three body 
styles—two-door, four-door, and station 
wagon—and in only three colors, with 
one type of trim. Heater and turn 
signals will be included in the price. 
The only option will be overdrive. 
¢ Price Strategy—As is Detroit’s custom, 
Hurley declined to pin down the price 
cxcept for “under $1,800.” However, 
the price can be bracketed fairly closely. 

The cheapest Champion, a two-door 
six, Carries a factory list price of $1,823. 
To get any promotional value out of its 
new economy line, Studebaker obviously 
has to do more than shade this price. 

Lowest price among all U.S. cars 
is $1,783 for Ford’s two-door six. So 
Detroit is guessing that the new Stude- 
baker will sell between $1,700 and $1.,- 
783 (if it was planned for under $1,700, 
Hurley would have said so). At such a 
price, a dealer near the factory could dip 
into his 25% dealer discount and 
actually sell the car for $1,500 at a 
small profit. Dealers with higher trans- 
portation and handling costs would, of 
course, have to scale up from there. 
¢ Challenge to Used Cars—It may turn 
out that Studebaker’s new cars will 
compete more with the late-model used 
cars than with the so-called low-priced 
three in the new car market. 

rhe Big Three contend that the 
average car buyer isn’t interested in a 
stripped car (and dealers have been 
known to discourage any interest they 
might have). If price is the major con- 
sideration, they say, the buyer turns 
to late-model used cars. Thus, the 
cheapest models at Ford, Chevrolet, 
and Plymouth never account for much 
more than 15% of total sales. 

Officials of the big companies also 
scoff at competition from foreign cars 
(BW—Jan.26'57,p46) as being suitable 
for second-car use but inadequate as 
family cars. 

Now Studebaker will step forward 
with a family-sized new car, no dealer 
pressure to add costly gadgets, a first 


cost comparable with prices of late- 
model used cars, and good operating 
economy (25 to 29 mi. per gal.). Hur- 
ley also announced a sporty new Pack- 
ard, “something like the Studebaker 
Hawk.” 

¢ Daimler-Benz Tie—As predicted when 
Curtiss-Wright took over management 
of Studebaker-Packard last summer 
(BW—Aug.11°56,p26), the two com- 
panies are signed up with Daimler-Benz 
A. G., German manufacturer of the 
Mercedes-Benz cars. 

A new Curtiss-Wright & Mercedes- 
Benz, Inc., will sell the German com- 
pany’s products in the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba. S-P dealers will 
take on the line of 19 Mercedes-Benz 
cars, ranging from $3,485 to $13,000, 
as well as trucks and the Unimog, a 
utility vehicle somewhat like a jeep. 


* Hoffman Motor Car Co., Inc., of New 


York has a Mercedes-Benz franchise 
that expires May 20. 

Daimler-Benz isn’t expecting—and 
indeed doesn’t much want—any great 
upsurge in its U.S. sales when S-P’s 
2,400 dealers swing into action. Its 
cars fit a luxury market, and U.S. sales 
have never been a major factor. Last 
vear, the U.S. took less than 5% of the 
value of the company’s exports—some 
3,000 cars out of about 70,000. And 
exports amounted to only 48% of 
Daimler-Benz car output. 

Curtiss-Wright also announced that 
the fuel injection system used on Mer- 
cedes-Benz cars will be manufactured 
by its Utica-Bend Div. according to in- 
formed sources, Daimler-Benz buys its 
fuel injection system from Robert 
Bosch, Germany’s biggest producer of 
batteries and other electrical equipment 
for cars. 
¢ Profits Prospects—Last year, Stude- 
baker-Packard ran up a loss of $43.3- 
million, but Pres. Harold E. Churchill 
announced an operating profit of $895,- 
000 in November and December that 
brought the loss down from an earlier 
high. First-quarter results have not 
yet been announced, but slight losses 
are reported for January and February. 
An operating profit of more than $300,- 
000 is epected for March when the 
final figures are in. 

Meanwhile, S-P is working to cut 
costs all up and down the line. The 
breakeven point is said to be down 
to 104,000 cars a year, and the com- 
pany is trying to get it down to 80,000 
cats. 
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Whatever your industry... 


Rotary brush with bristles of 


TyYNEx nylon exhibits excellent durability during 


constant scrubbing of tile floors at Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Brushes with Du Pont TYNEX® nylon bristles 
are unaffected by detergents, wear longer 


The thoroughness of your plant main- 
tenance and the savings you can effect 
depend upon the quality of the brushes 
you use. When you use quality brushes 
with TYNEx nylon bristles, their unsur- 
passed combination of properties as- 
sures you of top performance, plus 
lowest over-all costs. 

Typical of durable brushes with 
TyNEx nylon bristles are the circular 
types used in power cleaners. These 
brushes are unaffected by strong deter- 


Specify brushes with 
Sy V/|| FAY ‘ 
rwnek 


nylon bristles 


RE6 us. pat orf 


Better Things for Better Living. .. through Chemistry 


gents and have extraordinary abrasion 
resistance. Even after frequent contact 
with rough surfaces, brushes with 
TYNEx nylon bristles show little or no 
signs of wear. 

TYNEX nylon bristles absorb negligi- 
ble amounts of water or other liquids 
employed in maintenance work. They 
have long flex life . . . snap back quickly 
... don’t become limp or soggy. Brushes 
with TyNex nylon bristles are easy to 
clean, too. These outstanding proper- 


TY 


I would like to learn more 
abcut the advantages of 
Tynex nylon bristles in 
brushes for industry. My 
specific brush problems are: 
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ties of quality brushes bristled with 
TyYNeEx nylon bristles enable them to 
last longer than brushes with ordinary 
bristling materials and more than com- 
pensate for their higher initial cost. 
. . + 

Brushes with TyNex nvlon bristles may 
be the key to reducing your mainte- 
nance-brush overhead, while increasing 
the efficiency of your operation. Mail 
the coupon below for more information. 


NEX is the registered trademark for Du Pont nylon bristles 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Room 74420, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Name 
Title 


Firm epithe catia 
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Address ___ <a esicitlinistmieai 
City ak 


State — 


in Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 





In Business 


Sale of General Aniline Delayed; 
Threat of Suit Scared off Bidders 


The sale of General Aniline & Film Corp.—on which 
final bids were due to be opened May 13—has been post- 
poned by the Justice Dept., at least until fall. 

The government acted when it became convinced that 
offers were likely to run from $20-million to $40-million 
below top value, because prospective bidders were reluc- 
tant “to buy a lawsuit.” The sale of the company, seized 
as enemy alien property during World War II, has been 
opposed in the courts by stockholder groups centered 
around the Swiss holding company, Interhandel. 

Last month, the Justice Dept. decided it had over- 
come the last effective legal resistance (BW—Mar.2’57, 
p36). But as things stand now, Interhandel can still 
press an appeal, first to a nine-judge federal Court of 
Appeals, and from there to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 

When Justice agreed to delay the sale, the stock- 
holders in return promised to speed up their appeals 
as much as possible. Now the government thinks the 
final ruling should be reached no later than next fall, 
sometime early in the next term of the Supreme Court. 


Sarlie, Key Man in Fairbanks, Morse, 


To Buy Big Chunk of Penn-Texas 


Jacques Sarlie, the financier who holds the balance 
of control in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and has con- 
tracted to sell it to Leopold D. Silberstein’s Penn-Texas 
Corp. (BW—Mar.30'57,p180), will also become an im- 
portant P-T stockholder. He has agreed to buy 50,000 
new shares at $11.50—at midweek it closed at $108. 
The deal will make Sarlie one of the largest individual 
P-T stockholders, with more shares than the 0.959% 
held by the entire P-T’ management slate for the board. 


Canadians Think Bogey of U.S. Capital 


Is Exorcised From Algoma Steel 


Canadians’ worries over incursions of U.S. capital 
simmered down on at least one front this week. Their 
third largest steel company—rumored to have been a 
target of U.S. cash—seemed headed for Anglo-Canadian 
control, with a dash of German money. 

It’s not quite official but it looks to be in the bag 
that Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., of Sault Ste. Marie, a 
l-million-ton producer of flat, formed, and structural 
steels, will be taken over by a partnership of A. V. 
Roe, Canada, Ltd., a highly diversified subsidiary of 
Britain’s Hawker Siddeley Group; McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, Ltd., an Anglo-Canadian gold company, and 
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Mannesmann Tube Co., Canadian subsidiary of a Ger- 
man steel and engineering company. The deal may 
involve as much as $90-million. 

Observers think the deal would mean expansion of 
Algoma and perhaps resumption of dividends, sternly 
repressed since Sir James Dunn took over in the 1930s 
and personally built the company up to a 1955 net of 
$10.4-million and assets of $100-million-plus. 

Dunn died last year, and the present deal involves 
the sale by his estate of part of his 700,000 Algoma 
shares, out of 1.4-million publicly held. 


Next Year’s Home Refrigerators Will Have 


Escape Devices for Trapped Children 


By next year, household refrigerators will come 
equipped with escape devices for children who get 
trapped inside. National Bureau of Standards studies 
indicate that knobs or push latches on the inside provide 
maximum protection. When final details have been 
worked out with manufacturers, the Commerce Dept. 
will make the installations mandatory. 


March Housing Starts Slough Off; 


Lowest for the Month in Six Years 


Housing figures for March are putting new drive into 
demands that Washington do something to reverse the 
27-month-old slide in homebuilding. 

Last month’s starts totaled only 83,000, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports, despite the inclusion of an 
unusually fat bag of 7,500 publicly financed units. That's 
the lowest March figure for the last half-dozen years— 
especially lean when it is reduced to its privately financed 
size. Moreover, the seasonally adjusted annual rate for 
starts sank to an estimated 880,000 in March, the lowest 
for any month since 1949. 


Hotel Corp. of America Plans 


String of De Luxe Motor Hotels 


Hotel Corp. of America, which operates such proper- 
ties as the Mayflower in Washington and the Edgewater 
Beach in Chicago, is on the verge of going into de luxe 
motor hotels. 

The company plans to have five to eight units within 
the next two years and from 30 to 50 within the next five 
to eight years.. They will be of two types. 

One, to be known as Charterhouse Inns, will cater 
primarily to people who are visiting industrial plants, 
businesses, or friends away from downtown areas. Three 
of these are already in advanced planning stages—two 
near Boston and one outside Annapolis, Md. 

The other type will be closer to the regular motor 
hotel catering to overnight transients. The first of these, 
soon to be built at Kittery, Me., was announced this 
week. 
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} ERE’S a typical example of Kaydon’s Reali-Slim unique 

radial ball bearing that’s finding wide application in 
practically every industry. Reali-Slim are the world’s finest 
thin-section bearings and proportionately are thinner than 
a wedding ring. The bearing illustrated here is 12.000” I.D., 
12.500” O.D., .250” thick — weighs less than 8 ounces. De- 
signed for minimum weight and space limitations, it has a 
static load capacity of 5,520 lbs. and 894 lbs. at 100 rpm. 

If you’re looking for Reali-Slim, lightweight, radial ball 
or roller bearings, look at Kaydon’s Reali-Slim line. Besides 
hundreds of standard Reali-Slim designs, there’s a wide 
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MUSKEGON+MICHIGAN 





Keale-Stem et bee indie 


world’s thinnest radial ball bearing 


variety of special races, seals and separators to meet special 
bearing problems. What’s more Kaydon is able to produce 
these Reali-Slim, high-precision bearings because Kaydon 
specializes in the unusual. In addition, Kaydon bearing 
engineers are prepared to give you valuable help with tech- 
nical bearing application problems. 

For complete data on Reali-Slim bearings for standard or 
special applications, ask for engineering Catalog 54 RS-2. 
Reali-Slim Ball Bearings — in Conrad, angular con- 
tact, 4-point contact and other types are available in 
seven standard cross sections from .250” to 1” and in 
bore diameters from 4” to 40”. 


Reali-Slim Rpller Bearings — in radial or taper roller 
types are available in cross sections from %," and in 
bore diameters from 5” to 40”. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 





All types of ball and roller bearings — 4” bore to 120” outside diameter . . . 
Taper Roller ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller ¢ Spherical Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Bali Thrust Bearings 





JENKINS VALVES 


for another mid-town 


Manhattan record-maker 


SOCONY MOBIL BUILDING 


Control vital pipe lines 
in giant network serving 
“vertical city” of 10,000 


In an area where news-making structures greet the eye on every . 
side, the new Socony Mobil Building sets some impressive records. 
It is New York's biggest in 25 years. With its stainless-steel skin, 
it is the world’s largest metal-clad building. It is the first big office 
building in New York to use a high-voltage wiring system, and 
the first to use self-service elevators exclusively. 


In choosing Jenkins Valves, however, the builders followed a ; 

familiar precedent. They took the same future-minded view of Associated Architects: peary mein hay 

operating economy as the planners of so many of the other notable PRI AS GD. ASE ENP aR 

buildings that shape Manhattan’s famous skyline . . . who also A Semen Sine & Seaeee 
acihe ank: y , ° . ’ 

specified Jenkins Valves. Plumbing Contractor: Eucene Dux.aver, INc. 

For new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins 

Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 

00 Pz ve., New York 17. 

100 Park Ave., A DAILY “POPULATION” of 10,000 office- 
workers requires, for modern standards of 
comfort and convenience, piping compar- 
able in volume and variety to that of some 
cities. The thousands of Jenkins Valves 
chosen for reliable, efficient, and safe con- 
trol of major systems in this complex net- 
work include Iron Gates and Checks on the 
main city water supply; Cast Steel Gates 
with motor operation for remote control on 
fire lines; and Bronze Valves of all patterns 
on water, oil, air, and gas lines. 
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THROUGH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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You ean write off much of Eisenhower’s legislative program for 1957. 


Congress simply won’t vote it this year. This is no surprise to those 
who follow Washington closely. A new Congress seldom accomplishes a 
great deal in the first session. The normal thing is to set the stage for the 
second session, which comes in election years—1958 in this case. With no 
great emergency such as war or depression as a stimulus, the present Con- 
gress will be no exception. 


The Republicans are badly split. With Eisenhower barred as a candi- 
date for a third term, the tendency is for each member to make his own 
decision as to what’s best for him. The result is a lack of discipline. 


Note what happened at Omaha, where party leaders gathered last week 
to see what could be done to improve farm belt strength. This was the 
first hig show put on by the new Republican National Committee chairman, 
Meade Alcorn. The GOP can’t dodge the fact that Eisenhower’s “Modern 
Republicanism” caught it. 

Big spending and big taxes are an issue. Alcorn himself saw this in 
summarizing reports from the Midwest states on what the party can do now 
to improve chances of winning the House and Senate next year. Note that 
the farm belt group said the budget is too high, and it proposed budget cuts 
for two Eisenhower favorites: school aid and. foreign aid. 


Democrats like the GOP squabble—they see it as political hay for 1958. 


They push economy, even if it means breaking with the free-spending 
position they had under Roosevelt and Truman. They read and react to 
mail from home. 


And they are promising a tax cut, too (page 45). The hope is to jam 
through a session-end reduction, effective next January. But it may well be 
that they won’t push the bill beyond House approval. That would leave the 
measure pending in the Senate for early action in 1958. The maneuver 
would put the Democrats ahead of any tax cut move that might be made by 
Eisenhower next year. 


Will Eisenhower make a real fight for his program? Reporters find that 
the answer to this depends on whom they talk to. There’s nothing definite. 


Eisenhower apparently isn’t proud of his budget. When he offered up 
the record peacetime spending schedule to Congress in January, he invited 
Congress to cut it. His advisers soon discovered this was a serious mistake. 
So they persuaded Eisenhower to put up a belated defense of the budget. 
But while Eisenhower now supports his big spending plans, those officials 
(primarily in the Treasury) who still urge cuts aren’t punished or silenced. 


Eisenhower support for some programs will be questioned more as the 
session of Congress moves into the final months. In fact, the President’s 
own yen for lower spending, plus the political play in Congress, raises 
question marks over many bills, including some that are important to busi- 


ness. 
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What does Eisenhower need to make the session look good for him? 


He needs school aid. He may possibly get it before the session is over. 
But there’s no certainty now. The problem is how to overcome the opposi- 
tion. The opposition falls into two big camps: (1) those who want the color 
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line erased in any federal legislation; (2) those who feel that schools are a 
local problem—no business of Washington. 


The feeling at the White House is this: Last year, Eisenhower made 
his mark with the huge highway aid bill. School aid is rated as “next.” 


There’s a new hurdle for civil rights legislation. The Justice Dept. bill, 
which has the backing of the President, would allow the federal govern- 
ment to step in with injunctions where it feels rights are denied. Opposition 
to it goes beyond the color line in the South. There’s the question of trial 
by jury where federal injunctions are involved. Some ardent civil rights 
backers slow down in the face of the fact that jury trials might be brushed 
aside. 

——-@.—.. 

The budget is being fine-combed. But Congress is finding out that it 
gave up any real control years ago, when it started approving long-term 
commitments. 


There will be a big cut. But bear in mind that Congress is doing two 
things as it acts on the budget. In some instances, it is voting cash outlays. 
In others, it is merely giving an O.K. for future spending commitments— 
agreement to installment contracts that run for years. 


Congress won’t reverse the spending uptrend. But the cuts that are 
already in the mill will pull the 1958 fiscal outlay below the $71.8-billion 
proposed by the President in January. They might save as much as $1.7- 


billion in actual outlay of cash. Eisenhower will be forced to accept scale- 
downs in some of his key programs. The White House recognizes this. 


Foreign aid will be cut, probably as much as $1-billion. Congress seems 
determined to chop this program, despite Eisenhower's insistence that the 
$4.4-billion he has proposed is essentiai to cold-war objectives. However, 
the cut won’t be fully reflected in next year’s spending. 


Part of the 25% House cut in USIA funds will stick. That’s the money 
for the U.S. Information Agency, which operates abroad. The Senate may 
restore some of the $37.9-million that the House lopped off the President’s 
$144-million request, but not all of it. 


The natural gas bill is no sure thing. Eisenhower’s press conference 
support this week for the measure, which would ease federal price control 
over local gas producers, will help. But it may take more direct White 
House intervention to get Congress’ O.K. for this controversial bill (page 
46). 

The Frying Pan-Arkansas dam project is in doubt. It’s threatened 


by the economy drive, although the greater part of the cost of this big 
reclamation project would eventually be recovered. 


The postal rate increase bill may end up on the shelf in the wake of the 
controversy between Congress and the Postmaster General. 


The Democrats want Summerfield’s scalp. They accuse the Post Office 
boss of violating the anti-deficiency law—failing to stretch funds voted for 
this fiscal year over the full 12 months. But Eisenhower is backing Summer- 
field in the row with Congress. 
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FROSTKRAPFT @ Siihicing 


Gift-wrapped stars? A box full of moons? Well, maybe not. 
But FRosTKRAFT boxes and bags can handle just about 
everything else. Let us help solve your packaging problems. 


Corrugated Containers + Multiwall Shipping Sacks + Standard & Specialty Bags 


FOREST PRODUCTS Division OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION west monroe, ta 


FROSTKRAFT IS A TRADE MARK 





Deep within the steel skeleton of a new power piant, skilled construction workers toil t 
complete the connections to a giant high-pressure boilc. drum. Thus does Stanley Meltzofl 
depict the exciting growth and vigorous construction so typical of American industry 


The experience of United Engineers and of the satisfaction received—lies in our record 
reflected in major utility and industrial projects of new assignments from those already served. 
ross the nation. Large and small, each is a testimonial No matter what your project—processing plant or 
to the flexibility and scope of our services, which in- power plant, steel mill or industrial building, gas 
clude engineering design, purchasing, expediting and plant or pipeline—United Engineers has the skills 
construction. As designers, construction engineers, and creative ability to augment the engineering staff 
and engineering consultants, we offer a full and com- of your own organization. 


plete service to all clients—one contract, with full Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 


responsibility for all time and cost factors. is your assurance of getting the maximum for every 


Best proof of the success and depth of our services dollar expended. We invite your inquiries. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd 
New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 
Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking utilities and industrial organizations 
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_ Crescent Electric Supply Co.’s Regional Chain 


By blanketing a seven-state, predominately 


rural area with 18 warehouses Crescent has 
made itself the midwest's largest electrical 


distributor 








MINNESOTA 
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Expanding in the Face of a Trend 


conduits—and 


In the electrical distributing industry, declining profits and 
rivalry from manufacturers has discouraged many a wholesaler. 
But not the Midwest’s Crescent Electric Supply Co., which thinks 
expansion is the way to fatter nets. 


ERVICE to the sprawling seven-state 
S area shown in the map above has 
fattened the Crescent Electric Supply 
Co. of Dubuque, Iowa, into one of the 
biggest independent U.S. distributors 
of electrical apparatus and equipment. 
Already it has more warchouse space 
concentrated in one region than any 
other electrical distributor. And, this 
month, Crescent is opening its 18th 
branch warehouse—in Des Moines. 

This expansion has a twofold sig- 
nificance: 

For one thing, it’s a logical next step 
along the path that has led Crescent 
to success in a region with fewer big 
cities and industries than many other 
parts of the country. Through a solid 
lineup of warehouse branches, Crescent 
gives small-town and farm customers 
every distribution service—complete in- 
ventories, quick deliveries, credit, and 
special assistance of all kinds. This way, 
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Crescent comes out ahead of both its 
big-city rivals and the local competition 
that draws on city stocks. 

Secondly, Crescent’s latest expansion 
is defiance of a trend toward cutbacks 
in the electrical wholesaling business. 
Shrinking margins, rising costs, and 
steadily declining net earnings have 
been pressing hard on most hardgoods 
distributors (BW —Dec.1’56,p74), and 
the electrical business is no exception. 
The entire distribution system—from 
manufacturer to ultimate consumer—is 
under stress and strain. 


1. Member of the Clan 


The electrical distributing industry 
handles a striking diversity of goods: 
¢ The basic stock of apparatus and 
supplies includes electrical construction 
and maintenance materials—such items 
as wire, cables, switches, fittings, and 


such as 
residential 


equipment 
transformers, and 


motors, 
and industrial lighting fixtures. 


¢ Some wholesalers also handle 
products such as electric heating equip- 
ment, air conditioners, and power tools. 

¢ In addition, some 65% deal in 
small appliances, from 35% to 40% 
in major appliances, and about 25% in 
TV sets, according to Electrical Whole- 
saling, a McGraw-Hill publication. 
¢ Big Boys—By a wide margin, the 
giants of electrical distribution are the 
three national chains: General Electric 
Supply Co. (Gesco), a division of Gen- 
eral Electric; Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co (Wesco), a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and Gray- 
bar Electric Co., independent since its 
separation many years ago from Western 
Electric. In the shadow of the big 
three, there are a thousand or so smaller 
independents. 

Crescent—a full-line independent— 
handles all apparatus and_ supplies, 
small and major appliances, and TV. It 
draws 60% of its volume from con- 
struction materials, the rest from ap- 
pliances and TV. The company puts a 
jealous guard around sales figures—but 
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Man against heat! 


A timeless battle being won by a new 
development K&M asbestos 
cloth, faced with aluminum. Now a 
man can stand for several minutes 
without discomfort in front of a steel 
furnace that emits stone-melting 
temperatures of 3000°F. Before 
““KAMKLAD’”’ was available, he 
measured his time in seconds. 

This unusual material that re- 
flects up to 90% of radiant heat also 
allows a man to work inside a shut- 


down open hearth furnace when it 
has cooled to only 600°F. . . . a sav- 
ing in shut-down time of 30%. 

The result? More steel at lower 
cost! Steel-making speeded up... 
working conditions improved. 

This is only one way that almost- 
magic asbestos and modern research 
is helping American industry. There 
are countless others. 

Consult Keasbey & Mattison—a 
leader in asbestos textiles. 


ASBESTOS ... the magic behind the product 


After almost three thousand years of use, 
the age of asbestos is here. In every indus- 
try, almost without exception, this ancient, 
unburnable mineral fiber is the magic be- 
hind many products of the modern world. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY « AMBLER «© PENNSYLVANIA 
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reliable industry sources place last year’. 
at around $10-million. 

e Growing Up—That’s an impressive 
total, especially in comparison with the 
company’s early days. Pres. Titus B. 
Schmid founded the first Crescent ware- 
house in Dubuque 38 years ago this 
month. For a while, he recalls, it was 
hard to wangle products from the 
manufacturers, who were skeptical of his 
chances for success in such a scantily 
industrialized area. But, in 1923, he 
opened a branch in Madison, Wis., and 
expanded a year later into Davenport, 
lowa. Then, in 1925, General Elec- 
tric named Crescent a distributor—and 
now, handling all GE products that 
pass through normal distribution chan- 
nels, it’s GE’s largest independent full- 
line distributor. 

Some Crescent vital statistics: 

e The company stocks a total of 
some 30,000 different items from 
5,000 suppliers. 

¢ There are 25,000 accounts on the 
Crescent customer list. 

¢ The company numbers 327 em- 
ployees, including 85 salesmen (most 
independent distributors employ seven). 

¢ It maintains 400,000 sq. ft. of 
warehouse space—compared with an in- 
dustry average of around 17,000 sq. ft. 
¢ The Rivals—There are almost 300 
distributors in the seven states Crescent 
has staked out for itself. The biggest 
competition comes from Wesco, Gray- 
bar, and—to a lesser extent—Gesco. But 
the rivalry with Gesco will be stiffening 
soon. Gesco is going after construc- 
tion materials business in secondary 
markets. And there are now Gesco 
and Crescent warehouses competing 
directly in Madison and Des Moines. 


ll. Enter the Villain 


Even as Crescent is expanding, it’s 
grappling with urgent problems that 
have been common to the industry 
in the last several years. 

“Declining profits due to competitive 
pressures are our biggest headache,” 
Pres. Titus Schmid of Crescent says 
flatly. The company isn’t talking about 
figures, but it does admit that gross 
and net margins and dollar earnings 
have been dropping steadily since 1952 
—despite a doubling in gross volume 
since the end of World War II. 

The ailment is contagious. The 
National Assn. of Electrical Distribu- 
tors says that last year $7.8-billion 
worth of goods passed through distrib- 
utor hands. Yet few distributors man- 
aged to realize more than 2% net 
profit on their sales, according to 
Arthur W. Hooper, NAED executive 
director. Many earned far less. Hooper 
cites one extreme case—a distributor 
who last year netted only $175,000 on 
a $40-million volume. 
¢ How So?—For their plight, the dis- 
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Of course Olsen gets around. His ’57 Ford makes traveling 


a cinch. He eases through city traffic and laughs at long high- 
way stretches. He arrives fresh and alert for client meetings 
all over his territory. He’s proud of Ford’s big-car size and 
prestige. He rides protected in a stronger, more solid, all-new 
body and frame in his New Kind of FORD. He likes the silent, 
comfortable ride. In fact, Olsen just plain enjoys driving 
his 57 Ford. 


Olsen’s company is mighty pleased with that 57 Ford, too. 
They like Ford’s low initial cost . . . are delighted with its 
low cost of operation and maintenance . . . and Ford's tradi- 
tionally high trade-in will provide another savings for them. 
Why not see your Ford Dealer about new 57 Fords for your 
fleet? Make sure your “Olsens” get around! 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW-COST FLEETS! 





Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


Corrugated Paper Products 


HOW 

FORT WAYNE 
PACKS 

BIGGER, BETTER 
SERVICE 

IN CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS 


Bigger because Fort Wayne’s four 

modern fabricating plants draw on virtually 
unlimited supplies of kraft containerboard 
from their affiliate Southern Paperboard 
Corporation . . . and Southern Paperboard 
draws on virtually unlimited raw materials 
from vast, company owned and controlled 
timberlands. Better for many reasons, 

but over-all because Fort Wayne operations 
are completely integrated and quality 
controlled from basic raw materials 
through every step in production. 

Put it all together and you've got a 

bigger, better shipping container 

service for American industry. 


Photos courtesy Tokheim Corporation, 
Fort Wayne, indiana 


Jt Mayne 


CORRUGATED PapeR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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“... distributors are often 
guilty of maintaining inade- 
quate stocks .. .” 


CRESCENT ELECTRIC starts on p. 61 


tributors tend to ascribe much of the 
responsibility to manufacturers. ‘They 
talk explosively of manufacturers’ prac- 
tices such as: maintaining local ware- 
houses and shipping on consignment. 

For his part, the manufacturer is 
pushing for constantly imcreased vol- 
ume, so as to get the most out of his 
enormous productive capacity. The 
result is an avalanche of goods. This— 
together with each manufacturer’s crav- 
ing for the biggest possible share of 
the market—puts a severe strain on the 
traditional channels of distribution. In 
Hooper’s words, manufacturer reaction 
has been “to supplement basic distribu- 
tion rather than to strengthen it.” 
¢ Woe to Warehousemen—This wide- 
spread trend among manufacturers to 
establish their own warehouse stocks 
in various markets has had several ad- 
verse effects on the distributor: 

¢ By adding an important local 
supply, competing with his own, it re- 
duces the value of his inventory. 

¢ Sometimes, it enables manufac- 
turers to sell directly to the distributor’s 
customers. 

¢ Most important, the new, handy 
source of supply encourages a lot of 
new distributors to go into business, 
often with little more than a telephone 
and a list of prospects. These new 
operators are helped by the willingness 
of manufacturers to sell on consign- 
ment, and by calling on manufacturers 
to ship directly to customers, thereby 
absorbing the distributors’ shipping 
costs. All of this makes it possible for 
the marginal distributor to operate with 
a minimum of investment. 
¢ Other Side—Many manufacturers de- 
fend their practiccs as necessary to move 
goods and capture a handsome share of 
the market. Besides, they argue, dis- 
tributors are often guilty of maintain- 
ing inadequate stocks or of not selling 
vigorously enough. 

The reaction among many of the 
older distributors has been to retrench 
on inventories and services, and join 
the newcomers in taking advantage of 
manufacturers’ stocks and direct ship- 
ments. To the industry, the cumulative 
effect has been shrinkage in the area 
in which a distributor operates. More 
and more become only brokers—and 
leave distributing to the manufac- 
turer. 
¢ Price Squecze—The prevalence of 
marginal operators, plus the reaction of 
other distributors to these pressures, 
brings the full-line wholesaler his 
biggest problem—price cutting. Savs 
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He’s following in his father’s furrow! 


Everyone knows how boys like to imitate their fathers. Although 
it’s junior-size, his tractor is a copy of a standard tractor, including 
the colorful, protective finish provided by Glidden NuPon* primers 
and NUBELITE* enamels. 


That’s not just coincidence, because manufacturers of toys, farm 
implements, appliances and hundreds of other products recognize the 
multiple advantages... fitm toughness and flexibility...high impact 
and abrasion resistance ... superior color and gloss retention... 
offered by these high-quality Glidden baking primers and enamels. 
Write for complete information. oA Giidden Trade-Mark 


The Glidden Company, Industrial Finishes Division, 900 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Sales Offices and Factories: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division — 1855 North 
Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, St. Lovis, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Reading. Canada: Toronto and Montreal. 


industrial Finishes for Every Product 





DE LAVAL 


COMPRESSORS 


This De Laval centrifugal compressor helps boost cot-cracking capacity in Canadian refinery. 


Whether you need to handle light or 
heavy gases at high or low pressures 
in catalytic cracking, reforming, alky- 
lation, coking or any similar service, 
it pays to look to De Laval. Rugged 
De Laval centrifugal compressors per- 
form dependably in heavy-duty con- 
tinuous operation. De Laval has more 
than 40 years of experience in solving 
gas compression problems. 


If you would like a behind-the-scenes 
look at De Laval—research, engineer- 
ing, facilities and products—write for 
your copy of the De Laval Company 
Brochure. 


DE LAVAL 


for every 


ulaciay 


process 


Centrifugal pumps 
Barrel type 

boiler feed pumps 
Centrifugal pipeline 
compressors 

Ship propulsion 


units and marine 
auxiliaries 


Centrifugal blowers 
and compressors 





Steam turbines 
Turbine generators 
IMO rotary pumps 
Worm gearing 


Diesel engine 
turbochargers 


Steam Turbine Company 


895 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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Tom Schmid, Crescent’s executive 
vice-president and oldest of four 
Schmid sons in the company: “Elec- 
trical goods are industry's biggest 
bargain today, because everybody is 
under-selling.”” Contractors shop around 
for the lowest bids. The established dis- 
tributors, with full stocks and high 
overhead, are hard put to compete with 
those wholesalers whose costs are lower. 
Schmid blames price cutting to meet 
competition more than anything else for 
the decline in profits. 

In his view, a distributor ought to 

operate on a margin of at least 18% on 
goods shipped from his own stock. lor 
a while, Crescent tried to hold the line. 
But now—when such factors as prestige 
and the company’s historical mar«et 
position justify it—they meet competi- 
tion. Crescent has accepted orders with 
gross margins as low as 1% and 2%. 
e Hard to Please—The pinch on 
margins makes it dificult to maintain 
the traditional service. In inventory, for 
instance, it’s all the more necessary, 
because of new electrical products, to 
keep extensive stocks on hand. The 
proportion of slow-moving items has 
increased; so the turnover in inventory 
is now slower. But when a customer 
wants an item, he wants it at once. A 
good distributor should carry such 
stocks—yet today’s economic pressures 
spur a tendency to stock only fast-mov- 
ing goods. The answer at Crescent has 
been to cut the number of manufac- 
turers represented, but maintain the 
same variety of inventory items. 

But it’s a dilemma for a company 
that, like Crescent, was built on a repu- 
tation for wide, deep coverage and serv- 
ice. Cutbacks might take with them 
much of the company’s competitive ad- 
vantage. “If we had to ask our customers 
to wait while we ordered items from 
Chicago,” says Jack Warren, Crescent 
general sales manager, “it wouldn’t be 
long before they would go elsewhere or 
order them themselves.” 


lll. A Way Out? 


However, as the entry into Des 
Moines illustrates, Crescent’s decision 
is to emphasize the role of a full-fledged 
distributor in the traditional mold. ‘Tom 
Schmid states the basic reason: “Service 
is the basis of our industry. The people 
operating on the fringe won’t survive 
because they can’t economically justify 
their operations.” 

So Crescent plans to hold fast to the 
essentials of wholesaling: 

¢ Complete inventories, to assure 
prompt delivery even of slow-moving 
items. (Crescent’s inventory is already 
the area’s biggest—although its size is 
another company secret.) 

¢ Financial strength sufficient to 
offer credit. 

e Assistance to manufacturer and 
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The missing walls that save *8000 


This coal mine cuts costs with flame-resistant sentative of your rubber goods supplier can show you the 
neoprene—a Du Pont synthetic rubber benefits of neoprene and DuPont's new synthetic rubber, 
Hypaton®, To get the full story about both elastomers 


: iets Ae j in a free booklet, just mail the coupon below. 
In West Virginia mines, special precautions must be taken if I 


the belts which convey coal are not flame-resistant. As a fire 
precaution, walls must be built in all cross ducts along the belt 
line to prevent the main air supply from fanning flames. 


But in the West Virginia mine pictured, such walls are 
not required because the belt is made of flame-resistant neoprene 
a wall would otherwise be located within the outlined area). 
Since a belt is moved about four times a year in this mine, a 
total of 80 such walls would ordinarily have to be built each 
year. Result: the mine operator saves $8000 in a 5-year span. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours 

I & Co. (Inc.) 
Elastomer Chemicals Dept. BW-4 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 


Better things for better living 


: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, 
-+-through chemistry 


“The Du Pont Elastomers 


This is how just one of the unique properties of neoprene . @ Management Report’ 


—flame resistance—helps coal mine operators save money. It pitt otal 
is also resistant to oil, grease, and acid water... withstands 

, " ; | PO ccitmudenend 
abrasion and impact of coal. 


3ecause of its balanced combination of properties, neoprene ~smade by Ov Pont FOO men 
can help cut costs of replacing rubber products you use or im- Ps for 25 years Address_ 
prove performance of products you make. The technical repre- _¢ ® 
. 


City, State 
” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— WHILE YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT IT an 
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Use 


locate your plant at 


BALTIMORE 


Plant sites are available practically next door to one of the world’s 
largest steel plants and two of America’s leading producers of stain- 
less steel. Here you will be assured of abundant steel at substantial 
savings in delivery time and cost. 

But steel is only one of many attractions Baltimore.offers industry. 
Proximity to the nation’s largest markets . . . excellent transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water and air... the facilities of a leading 
seaport ... electric power and natural gas at reasonable rates... 
are among the important advantages that make this area well worth 
your careful study. 

Come to us for the FACTS you want. We know this area, its 
resources, the opportunities here for new industries. Our plant 
location specialists are at your service and your inquiry will be held 
in strict confidence. 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 


Industrial Development Service + Baltimore 3, Md. 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 

Industrial Development Service 

Baltimore 3, Md. 

Please send information about available buildings, 
plant sites, and assistance your Company offers. 


Name & Title 


% THE BALTIMORE 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 
includes not only the city 
but also the surrounding 
counties. It is in the 
adjacent counties that 
the majority of available 
plant sites are located. 
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Pres. Titus B. Schmid 


dealer customers in sales promotions 
and other campaigns, and to customers 
with specialized services. 

As an example of the last, Crescent 
offers a complete lighting service to con- 
tractors and architects. The lamp busi- 
ness, especially important to Crescent, 
brought the company $1.6-million in 
business at list price last year. Crescent 
is also trying to improve profits by re- 
cruiting business that is less affected by 
price competition—and pays off in 
higher margins. 
¢ Efficiency Experts—Like its colleagues 
in the business, says treasurer James 
Schmid, Crescent is also attempting to 
cut costs. For one thing, it’s experi- 
menting with electronic office equip- 
ment and new systems to centralize 
every possible function. 

To heighten operating efficiency, 
Crescent has made some important 
changes. Significant as a distributor of 
GE major appliances, the company 
recognized the industry trend toward 
separate distribution channels for major 
appliances and TV. GE moves majors 
and TV through separate lines, and in 
February Westinghouse set up a separ- 
ate organization to do the same. A 
couple of years ago, Crescent split off 
its majors and TV from the apparatus 
and supplies business and gave each 
branch its own sales force. The majors 
and TV warehouses are in Davenport 
and Sioux City, separate from the sup- 
plies warehouses in the same cities. 

Again abreast of an appliance in- 
dustry trend, Crescent in the last four 
years has slashed its franchised major 
appliance dealers from 600 to 265, to 
concentrate on high volume retailers. 
¢ Into the Beyond—When he talks 
about the industry, Tom Schmid may 
shake his head over problems. But, 
when it comes to the future, he points 
to the vitality and growth of the 
field, and concludes: ““You just can’t see 
the horizons in this business.” eno 
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number one shopping center 


YELLOw Paces tell at a glance who sells, rents, repairs almost anything. 


No wandering from store to store. Just open your telephone directory 
to this handy buyer’s guide and you'll find what you want— fast! 


Still another way the telephone saves you time and trouble. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS ° 260 MADISON AVENUE 
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jobs so well 


It's Mowing Time Again. 
And a clean-cutting all-steel 
rotary power mower like this 
can help you do the job faster 
and with iess work. The all- 
steel deck is tough and un- 
breakable. Naturally, the 
mower blade is steel, too, be- 
cause steel is the only com- 
mercial metal that will take 
and hold a keen cutting edge. 


¥ 4 é@! These two pressure vessels, built 
7 » in Tokyo, Japan, with USS “T-1” 
Constructional Alloy Steel, are the world’s largest for 
natural gas storage. USS “T-1,” unique for its weld- 
ability with very high yield strength, reduced total 
weight 1720 tons. Result: whopping savings in shipping, 
fabricating, and erecting costs. 


41,000 Miles Of Wire. This picture was taken on the world- 
famous Mackinac Bridge, now under construction by American Bridge 
Division of United States Steel. The all-important main suspension 
cables contain 41,000 miles of %,-inch diameter tough galvanized steel 
wire supplied by American Steel & Wire Division. The cables are laid 
four wires at a time by a traveling “spinning wheel.” Each cable is over 
two feet in diameter and contains 12,580 wires. 


UNITED STATES STE th. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE . . OIL WELL SU 

TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODU 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBUR: 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








+ «+ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA ST 
ic 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 








Operating from thirty-eight strategically-located 
heliports in and around Cincinnati, three Bell 
helicopters are providing fast, safe and depend- 
able service for progressive Ohioans. 


In addition to their many extra services to the 
community, Ohio Valley Airways’ helicopters have 
saved valuable hours for time-conscious business 
people who need to get places fast. 


It will pay you to investigate the availability of 
Bell helicopter service in your city. Low in initial 
cost and maintenance, Bell Model 47's are backed 
by more than 2,000,000 hours of flight experience. 
Let us help you plan your own helicopter opera- 
tion or show you how charter service can save you 
time and money. 


Write, wire or phone: Sales Manager, Dept. 
JB 1 » Bell Helicopter Corp., Post Office 
Box 482, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Outstanding Job Opportunities 


for Qualified Engineers 


Helicopters Can Work for You! 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
Subsidiary of Bell Aircroft Corp. 








Split screen shows Mrs. Spangler (left) and Mrs. Asay (right, Both women, in their own homes across the street from each 
1 with Laundromat) ready to start the sand test. 2 other in Columbus, simultaneously add sand to wash. , 


After the test washing, both women ran their hands inside For closing scene, Mrs. Spangler joins Betty Furness (left) and 
3 machines to bring out any sand. Here’s Mrs. Spangler’s haul. 4 Mrs. Asay at Laundromat, which yielded no sand with wash. 


TV Commercial Built on Sand 


Westinghouse spent plenty for 
crew and equipment (right) 
for live TV commercial that 
reaps increased sales—also 
criticism from competito:s. 


HESE picTuRES and those on page 75 
E b= on-the-spot views of what may 
well be the most talked-about television 
commercial of the vear. 

For one thing, it was a pioneering 
technique in the field of TV com- 
mercials—a live show from a private 
home. For another, it hits the competi- 
tion about as hard as any commercial 
can without calling competitors bad 
names. 

his particular show capped, at least 
for the time being, a series of three 
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...here’s “manpower” that hands you a bonus! 


Think how many of your plant’s haw Called the “ideal” fork lift truck by * Adjustable off-center visibility 
dling jobs can be accomplished with management and operators alike, *New motion-studied centralized control 
much less effort—swiftly and profitably the latest Towmotor models offer *Towmotor improved precision steering 
—by one operator “teamed up” with a exclusive features as advanced as Power steering, “TowmoTorque’ Drive at extra cost 
powerful Towmotor fork lift truck! these, at no extra cost: These and 60 other points of superiority 
You get an entirely new concept of * New-conceptfunctionalengineering are described in Towmotor booklet SP-23 
modern mass-handling. You get a *Simplified dual-entry compartment for comparison. Get a copy from Tow- 
“bonus” in extra profits because you *Full-traction weight distribution motor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
multiply manpower with the payroll 
you have. And you get a bonus in leaders for 38 years 
plant-wide morale when work flows in building Fork Lift peel, | vd 0 T 0 2 (FER INGER 
on-schedule through every department Trucks and Tractors 
. effortlessly . . . with a bigger day’s 
work done. 


THE ONE MAN-GANG 


Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, Oregon, is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 











CURIOUS NEIGHBORS dropped in on the Asays and the Spanglers in the 
hours before the telecast to see the CBS equipment set up. 


SOCIAL 


GATHERING in the 
family, CBS staff. 


included 


In background, parabolic antenna. 


afternoon 


MRS. SPANGLER had 40 sec. during broadcast to cross street to Asay house. In her haste, she threw a shoe. 


(Story starts on page 73) 


similar commercials on Studio One, a 
Monday night dramatic show. It 
plugged Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
automatic washing machine by demon- 
strating its claim that a washload of 
towels comes out of the Laundromat 
without anv signs of the sand that has 
been poured in with it. According to 
these tests, competing machines can’t 
make that statement. 

Says one competitor wryly: “Westing 
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house has shown that the Laundromat 
can get rid of a cup of sand very well 

but who washes sand?” This week, 
though, Westinghouse appliance officials 
were glowing over initia] response, wait 
ing eagerly to get confirmation that this 
was the best of all three commercials. 
¢ Live From Home—This particular 
commercial differed from the others in 
that it was staged live from the homes 
of two Columbus (Ohio) housewives 
over the CBS-TV network. 


Andy Christian, director of com 





mercials for Studio One, says it is one of 
the few times—if not the first—that a 
I'V commercial has been done remote 
ind live from a private home. McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., advertising agency execu 
tives won't speculate on whether this 
might start a trend in TV com 
mercials, but it is obvious they are 
pleased with the results. 

¢ Answers Skeptics—The idea of the 
remote pickup (tailored along the lines 
of the Edward R. Murrow Person-to 


Person show) grew out of the success 


new 
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DAMOCLES 
HAD 


OVERHEAD 
PROBLEMS, 


Sa 











Dangerous overhead burdens 
are as big a threat today as they 
were centuries ago. Long ago, 
Damocles proved there’s more 
truth than poetry in the saying— 
“uneasy lies the head that wears 
the crown”. 

We couldn’t have done too 
much for poor old Damocles, but 
we might be able to offer you 
some assistance. 


If your peace of mind has been 
disturbed by overhead worries, 
give us a call. Magnaflux non- 
destructive test systems serve as 
a new production tool that cuts 
costs by reducing avoidable waste 
in production operations. These 
test systems spot defects in mate- 
rials, and manufacturing varia- 
tions, before they become major 
profit drains—before they start 
costing extra in high reject rates, 
excessive re-work or wasted man- 
hours and machine time. 





Moral: If you would cut costs with- 
out cutting throats, then cut your 
waste, from reject losses and 
other profit drains. 


THE Send for your personal copy of “LOWER MANUFACTURING 
HALLMAN COSTS”. This informative booklet tells how and where the BG 


OF QUALITY 


IN TEST methods can aid you in achieving greater production economy. 


SYSTEMS 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 W. Lawrence Avenue + Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York 36 + Pittsburgh 36 « Cleveland 15 * Detroit 11 * Dallas 9 « Los Angeles 58 
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and the expressions of disbelief—over 
the preceding two commercials that 
used the same basic sand test idea. 

Those two previous tests, on Sept. 
24 and Nov. 12, were staged live in 
CBS studios in New York. In the first, 
Westinghouse asked a group of New 
York clubwomen to participate. They 
did, but after the show several viewers 
accused the company of faking. So for 
the next demonstration, Westinghouse 
decided to invite a group of these skep- 
tics to take part. They got the chance 
to load the machines with towels and 
sand, start the washers, and then re- 
move them after it was over. 

By Westinghouse’s version of how 
the latest commercial came about, the 
two Columbus housewives—one with a 
Laundromat and the other with another 
make—argued about the commercial’s 
validity. The Laundromat owner, Mrs. 
Fred R. Asay, contacted a Westing- 
house dealer in Columbus. Before the 
discussion was over, she found herself 
and her neighbor, Mrs. Michael E. 
Spangler, featured on the network TV 
program. 
¢ Costly—To do the commercial from 
their homes cost CBS about twice as 
much—some $23,000—as an ordinary 
commercial. CBS set up remote equip- 
ment, a special power transformer to 
handle the extra load of electricity, two 
temporary parabolic antennas to beam 
the program to the Columbus studio. 

It took a crew of 15—along with Betty 
Furness, Westinghouse’s well-known 
TV sales personality—to arrange and 
shoot the live show from the neighbor- 
ing homes. Floodlights lit up the area, 
and police blocked off the street to 
all but necessary traffic. Neighbors 
dressed up, weathered a snowy night to 
participate as “observers” of the test. 

At the dress rehearsal, Betty Furness 
flubbed her lines, but the CBS crew- 
men said the actual broadcast went: like 
clockwork, with five seconds to spare. 
¢ Sand Test—As a package, this series 
of commercials has apparently rung a 
bell with audiences. Jack D. Lee, West- 
inghouse laundry equipment manager 
who gets credit for latching onto the 
idea after the sand test had been kick- 
ing around for years on a local demon- 
stration basis around San Francisco, 
says: ““The sand test has meant more to 
Westinghouse in direct sales than any 
other laundry equipment commercial.” 

His enthusiasm gets support from 
the Gallup-Robinson advertising test- 
ing service, which rates the commercial 
as one of the top five of all time and 
the absolute tops for home appliances. 
Its audience research on the second com- 
mercial showed 88% of those who saw 
it could recall what they saw—more 
than twice the usual 30% to 40% for 
this kind of sales pitch. 
¢ Irate Competitors—The response 
from audiences has been good, but the 
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sure as sunrise 


Under this quict scene... and hundreds like it along our 


2200-mile route... natural gas is flowing. 


Nearly 2 billion cubic feet daily! Pulsing steadily eastward from 
the Southwest to distant cities and industries. But you can’t see or 


hear it. For gas travels underground by pipeline. 


Unhampered by storm or traffic. 


The dependability of the pipeline brings peace of mind 


to millions ...the assurance gas will always be there. Sure as sunrise. 


NNESSEE GAS 





TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Tighter 
Coils 
For 
Better 
Springs 


Co-owners Walter Pesaresi (left) and James Berg of Winamac Coil 
Spring examine coil of Pittsburgh Steel Oil Tempered Wire and a stock 
of coiled springs, ready for shipment. 


Pittsburgh Steel’s O. T. Wire Does Job For Winamac Coil Spring 


When a spring-coiling job comes 
along so tough that many spring- 
makers dodge it, a satisfactory 
spring usually depends on combin- 
ing human know-how with the right 
kind of quality steel wire. 

A balance spring that supports the 
mower on a farm mowing machine 
presented such a problem recently 
to the Winamac Coil Spring Com- 
pany in Winamac, Ind. 

This is the story of how one 
man’s knowledge of wire and 
spring-making produced a more 
than satisfactory spring on a 
difficult job. 

The 16°\¢ inch long spring, coiled 
exceptionally tight and made of 
Pittsburgh Steel Company’s Oil 
Tempered Wire, has 30 coils. Two 
and one-half coils at each end are 
passive. They hold a plug inserted 
by the farm implement manufac- 


turer who buys the springs which 
support the weight of the mower on 
the tractor. 

Springs often were rejected be- 
cause of improper initial tension and 
burrs which interfered with insertion 
of plug ends. 

Walter Pesaresi, co-owner and co- 
founder of Winamac Coil Spring Co. 
and a spring-maker all his life, cred- 
its three factors for his success in 
coiling the springs properly. 


1. Selection of Pittsburgh 
Steel’s Oil Tempered Wire. 

2. Development of a new de- 
vice which permitted tighter 
coiling. 

3. Proper heat-treating tech- 
niques for stress-relieving the 
steel after coiling. 


e The Right Wire—‘‘Pittsburgh 


Steel’s Oil Tempered Wire was a 
happy choice,” said Mr. Pesaresi. 
“Its grain structure is right, it has 
a good surface, it’s free from hard 
or soft spots and we can depend on 
it to hold uniformly to tensile 
strength specs.”’ 


e Coiling Techniques— Although 
Winamac Coil Spring has a hand- 
coiler matched by only three or four 
others in the country, Mr. Pesaresi 
found special techniques were needed 
to produce the balance spring with 
tight enough coils. To solve that 
problem, he designed and built a 
carriage and rollers that ride along 
the frame of the machine and guide 
wire on the mandrel. This device 
forces the wire being coiled tight 
against the wire just coiled. Excep- 
tionally tight coils result. 


e Heat Treatment— Coiling 21 feet 

















Balance spring is coiled on hand machine. It is equipped with 
a special carriage, designed and made at Winamac Coil Spring, 


which assures tight coiling. 


of .531 oil tempered wire into a 
30-coil spring 16°\¢ inches long pro- 
duces heavy stress in the wire. 

That’s why stress-relieving is nec- 
essary to impart exactly the proper 
physical characteristics. 

In the mowing machine spring, 
stress relief is especially important. 
The spring is subjected to continuous 
flexing and must be capable of sup- 
porting widely varying shock loads 
throughout its full range of adjust- 
ments. 

After study and experimentation, 
Mr. Pesaresi found stress relieving 
coiled springs for 2'4 hours at 500 
degrees Fahrenheit provided just the 
right combination of time and tem- 
perature to give the springs long life 
in service. 


¢ Dependability—Winamac Coil 
Spring has come to depend on Pitts- 
burgh Steel for more than oil tem- 
pered wire. 

Winamac uses music wire, sup- 


Winamac uses other 
Pittsburgh wire than oil 
tempered. Here are tiny 
springs, made from music 
wire, for use in valves of 
Air Force oxygen masks. 


Co-owner Walter Pes: 


si examines finished bal- 


ance spring, complete with plug which is inserted 
by customer who uses spring to support farm 
mower on tractor. 


plied by the Johnson Steel & Wire 
Company subsidiary in Worcester, 
Mass., for automotive springs, appli- 
ance applications and for such uses 
as a valve spring for an Air Force 
oxygen mask. (Photo at left.) 

‘‘We found from actual expe- 
rience,’’ said Mr. Pesaresi, 
“that Johnson music wire was 
the only wire that held its di- 
mensions uniformly.’’ 

Whether your operations call for 
oil tempered wire, some other type 
of manufacturers wire, or a fine wire 


specialty like Johnson’s music wire, 
you'll find what you want at Pitts- 
burgh Steel. 

The fine, consistent quality of 
Pittsburgh wire holds down 
your production costs and builds 
customer satisfaction. 

Trained Pittsburgh Steel engi- 
neers are readily available with coun- 
sel and wire know-how that will help 
solve your problems. You can get 
that help today by calling any of 
the Pittsburgh Steel district offices 
listed below. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Grant Building - 


District Sales Offices 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Detroit 
Houston 


Columbus 
Dallas 


Dayton ‘os Angeles 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Tulsa 
Warren, Ohio 





Machine designers say these new 


heavy duty pushbutton units have no equal and prove it 


by adopting them as standard equipment 
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These are the world's smallest heavy duty 
pushbuttons. They require a behind-the- 
panel depth of only 1 3/32". This is 40% 
less space than needed by the next smail- 
est units on the market. Double-pole 
contact blocks are available in all com- 
binations of normally open and normally 


aa 


These pushbuttons may be flush type, ex- 
tended type or with mushroom heads .. . in 
a wide range of colors for quick control 
identification. Standard, large, and jumbo 
size legend plates fit every type of operator 
and indicating light in the entire line. 


)p 


The C-H one-hole mounting oil- 
tight indicating lights with new 
wide-visibility lenses are the most 
visible from ali angles by actual 
light meter tests. Available in 
either transformer or resistor 
types. Lenses offered in six dif- 
ferent colors. 


PresTest . . . the self-testing indicating light. “ 
Vital to safety and proper use of machines, 
particularly in automation. PresTest now 
permits instant proof light is NOT off be- 
cause of burned-out bulb. Merely pressing 
on the light lens disconnects bulb from its 
normal circuit and checks it on a test power 
supply. Resistor and transformer types 
available 


w they install easier 
w they work better 
wv they last longer 


Design engineers are quick to recognize that 
these new heavy duty pushbuttons have every- 
thing. There is nothing on the market like them. 
They are amazingly compact to require the 
least back-of-panel depth. They are one-hole 
mounting and they are oil tight. They easily 
provide for as many as eight separate control 
circuits per pushbutton, eight completely iso- 
lated heavy duty contacts either normally open 
or normally closed. The buttons may be flush 
type, the extended type or with mushroom 
heads. They can be black, red, yellow, green or 
gray. See the new one-button control station, 
C-H Roto-Push. See the easiest-to-install main- 
tained-contact pushbutton attachment and the 
means for padlocking any of the standard push- 
buttons. There are both knob and key operated 
selector switches in this complete line. Also 
matching indicating lights and the new auto- 
mation safety light, PresTest. Be sure you 
have complete information now. Write today 
on your company letterhead for a copy of the 
new Cutler- Hammer Pushbutton Handbook 
Pub. EL-178. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1275 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
x K*” 
MOTOR CONTROL 


The most complete 

line of oil-tight 
Roto-Push ... the one-button contro! 
station. One Roto-Push can provide 
ali the control functions for which two 
or three separate pushbuttons would 
be used normally. Available in a wide 


Improves machine-operator efficiency. 
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SAND TEST starts on p. 73 


response from other appliance makers 
has been less than ecstatic. Westing- 
house has been accused by one maker 
of rigging the test and playing a shady 
trick on the industry. The feeling gen- 
erally seems to be that the sand test is 
negative, destructive  criticism—which 
may help Westinghouse but mav hurt 
the trade. : 

There have been no public com- 
plaints by other makers, although one 
reportedly asked Washington to in- 
vestigate. Knocking competing products 
is not ethical advertising, this manufac- 
turer feels, even on TV and even if the 
test is fairly conducted. 

In another case, the home economist 
of a manufacturer, riled by the tests, 
wrote to the home equipment editors 
of some big shelter magazines to com- 
plain. She got some agreement that the 
test was a bit out of line. But Jack Lee 
replies: “You can’t sell anything with- 
out knocking something else. Every 
advantage in one product means some- 
body else’s has to be inferior—it’s just 
a matter of degree.” 

From a competitive angle, the tests 
apparently have been so effective (one 
competing distributor in Columbus ad- 
mits “we've heard a lot about them’’) 
that other makers hesitate to complain 
openly. As one put it: “Let Westing- 
house say it—tomorrow I may want to 
say something stronger.” 
¢ Incognito—Westinghouse claims it 
took extra precautions to make sure 
viewers couldn’t identify any of the 
competing machines—in the first test 
it used a battery of five top brands— 
but it received complaints that it pur- 
posely disguised them too thinly. On 
the second show, therefore, a CBS 
executive stood watching in the wings, 
to make sure that the machines couldn’t 
be identified. He was there at the re- 
quest of one of the, manufacturers, who 
is also a heavy CBS advertiser. 
¢ Sales Boom—Whatever the trade re- 
action, Westinghouse’s prime interest 
is in what happened to sales. So far, 
after each show it claims a 20% boost 
over what would normally be expected. 
Dealers are now taking over. Each has 
been given a promotion kit showing 
him how to make the sand test—includ- 
ing white gloves, which got into the 
act (inadvertently, says Westinghouse) 
when the Marine husband of one of the 
earlier housewifely participants swiped 
his gloved-hand around the machine to 
sce what had happened to the sand. The 


‘,. . ‘let Westinghouse say 
t. . tabi ead oni 3racon. _. . SQUEEZE-TO-USE PACKAGING 


Where’s this been all my life? 


Here’s a new and easier way for that morning shave. E. R. 
Squibb and Sons have found it by packing their Brushless 
Shave Cream in BRACON squeeze-to-use tubes. 

Squeezing shave cream from a pliable, pleasant to handle, 
plastic tube makes all the difference to a man’s early morning 
outlook. Squeeze anywhere ... and just the right amount comes 
out the front end...no rolling — folding — cracks or leaks. 
Travel ... and this dentproof, compact container packs easily 
into toilet kit. Clean cut, permanent printing reminds the user 
of brand name through the last shave. 

Why hasn’t someone done this before? Because BRACON’s 
internal coating for polyethylene tubes is a very new develop- 
ment. These revolutionary containers prolong shelf life, im- 
prove stability, and bring the advantages of squeeze-to-use 
packaging te many other drug, cosmetic and food products. 

It will pay you to learn all about economical BRACON 
squeeze-to-use tubes, bottles or cans. Let us tell you more. 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION 


glove came out white—and Westing- oN 
house realized it had an added kick for ae Maynard, Mass. — New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 


the advertisement. END oo 
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These are tunnel segments. Some 
30,000 of them were used in the 
walls of the new tube of the Lincoln 
runnel. Most of the segments were 
made of cast iron, suitable for por- 
tions of the tunnel that go through 
the mud and silt of the river bed. 
Some were made of steel, and were 
used in the sections that go through 
solid rock. 

These segments fit together some- 
thing like bricks in a wall, except 
that they are curved and bolted to 
form a cylinder. The joints are calked 
with lead, and the inside is coated 


with concrete to make the tube per- 
manently watertight. 

This cylinder, or tube, is 31 ft in 
diameter and carries a dual-lane road- 
way connecting New York City with 
New Jersey and points west. It will 
increase the Lincoln Tunnel’s annual 
capacity by 50 pct, a boon to com- 
muters and the motoring public. 

Bethlehem Steel Company cast 
and machined the segments for this 
big project just as it made those for 
the earlier tubes of the Lincoln, Hol- 
land, Brooklyn-Battery, and Queens- 
Midtown tunnels of New York. 


BETHLEHEM 


The New Jersey portal of the Lincoln Tunnel, with the new 
tube shown at the right. This tube is 14 miles long, and 
will carry an estimated 10 million vehicles a year. It is 
owned and operated by The Port of New York Authority. 
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In Marketing 


Hi-Fi Turns Up the Volume of Its Sales 
But Nobody’s Quite Sure What Hi-Fi Is 


Hi-fi fans keep the industry rolling upward. Accord- 
ing to the Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, Inc., 
retail sales of high fidelity components and tape recorders 
used in home systems climbed to $166.2-million in 1956— 
a solid 33% ahead of 1955. 

This estimate is based on questionnaires to about 138 
manufacturers, of whom 86 are institute members. Like 
other retail figures, this one may be somewhat inflated, 
since discount buying flourishes in the hi-fi field as else- 
where. The institute is confident, though, that it gives 
a reasonable picture of what is going on in the trade. 

The association itself is a young one, formed in 1954. 
One of its current jobs is to get a satisfactory answer to 
the question that has plagued the industry and its fans: 
What is hi-fi? Its own count of sales gives a clue to 
what the association thinks is not hi-fi: The $166-million 
figure does not include so-called “packaged” equipment, 
put together by the manufacturer into a unit. 


Big Auto Agency Invites the Ladies 


To Make a Career of Selling His Wares 


Don Allen Chevrolet Co., which calls itself the world’s 
biggest Chevvy dealer, is turning to the distaff side for 
some sales help. Last week, the Pittsburgh concern 
advertised in the paper for women interested in a career 
in auto sales work. Several girls applied, and a couple 
will be hired. They'll sell on the same salary and 
commission basis as their male counterparts. 

Don Allen began to experiment with women as sales 
people about a year ago when he hired two on a test 
basis. Both had excellent records—though they didn’t 
stay long with the jobs. Despite what may prove to be 
a faster turnover, the company is going after more 
women, for two reasons: 

* Women are supposed to have great influence in 
buying cars, so the company figures they should make 
good sellers, too... 

* Good salespeople, male or female, are hard to come 
by. Tapping the female work pool is one way around 
the shortage. 


Radio Flexes Its Ageless Muscles 
As ABC Gives It Separate Setup 


Radio’s vitality as an advertising and entertainment 
medium won new recognition last week. Leonard H. 
Goldenson, president of American Broadcasting-Para- 
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mount Theatres, Inc., announced that, starting May I, 
AB-PT would have a separate, autonomous subsidiary for 
its radio operation. 

The new company will be called American Broadcast- 
ing Co. Radio Network, Inc. President will be Robert E. 
Eastman, who has been executive vice-president of John 
Blair & Co., radio station representative. Oliver ‘l'reyz, 
who came to ABC at the time Robert E. Kintner 
resigned (BW—Oct.20°56,p29), heads the ABC-TV net- 
work. 

In separating the radio operation, AB-PT is following 
the lead of Columbia Broadcasting System, whose CBS 
Radio leads the network field. CBS Radio has been a 
separate organization for some years. 

Much of the “dynamism” of radio that Goldenson 
cited has come from local and spot, rather than network 
operation, in recent years (BW—Feb.9’57,p131). _East- 
man indicated he would push network programing, 
and at the same time “see to it that our network pro- 
graming fits with the job our stations are doing in their 
own communities.” 

Radio set sales last year ran about 13.5-million (includ- 
ing car radios). So far, set production has topped 1956 
output. For the first 13 weeks it was over 3.9-million, 
against 3.5-million for the same period last year. 


Retailers Get Some Sage Advice 
On Profit Margins and Credit Controls 


Retailers, as pressed by competition and shrinking 
profit margins as manufacturers (BW—Mar.23’57,p39), 
got some advice from an industry leader this week. 
Richard H. Rich, president of Rich’s Inc., big Atlanta 
department store, laid down some of his ideas in his 
maiden speech as new president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. 

On two key issues, he made these points: 

On profit margins, he said that raising markups is 
not the solution. Competition is too acute to stand 
for this treatment. Instead he advocated better materials 
handling, better data and data processing, other cost- 
cutting techniques to boost profits. 

On credit controls, he backed away somewhat from 
the official NRGDA position. The association recently 
reafirmed its traditional stand against government con- 
trols of consumer credit. 

That’s O.K., Rich said in effect, provided that the 
industry itself does a disciplining job on credit buying. 
“We should be in the business of selling our goods and 
our services, and not in the business of outscreaming 
each other with more and more liberal credit,” he said. 
“In addition to adding to the inflationary credit pressure, 
an overextension of credit is unhealthy for business itself, 
and makes the entire economy more vulnerable to a snow- 
ball depression. . . . These practices are creating . . . bad 
habits that are good for neither families nor the com- 
munity as a whole.” 

He warned that if retailers don’t move to curb the 
no-down-payment and “excessively long terms of repay- 
ment” way of selling, the government is bound to take 
a hand. 
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ULCAN 


RUBBER PRODUCT 
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THE SYNTHETIC DIAPHRAGM 
for meters, regulators and dontrols 


Better metering, closer 
regulation and finer 
control are assured when 
the diaphragms you use 
in your critical equipment 
are Vulcan. 

Pioneer in the synthetic 
diaphragm field, Vulcan 
is synonymous with 

“the best in synthetic 
diaphragms”. 

Our modern research and 
development facilities 
are available to help 

you solve your 
diaphragm problems. 
Write to department 
BW-2 for prompt 
attention. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
Vulcan Rubber Products Division 
54 Worth Street * New York 13, N. Y. 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Slab Zinc Shipments 


Thousands of Tons 
120 ~ 


Total Domestic 


and Gov't. 


Data: American Zinc Institute, Inc, 


Revived by Government Buying 


The credit for a 17.6% boost in total 
smelter shipments of slab zinc in March, 
as compared with February, goes to gov- 
ernment takings. In that period, domes- 
tic and export shipments were virtually 
unchanged. But government purchases, 
which Sonvel to 11,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary from a November high of 27,200 


tons, rebounded in March to 25,600 
tons. Last year, they were an important 
price-stabilizing factor. 

B.hind the March increase, appar- 
ently, are the barter deals in which the 
government swaps surplus agricultural 
products for foreign concentrates 
smelted in the U.S. 


ON Malcmimiuteiiuceraitaite 


Hours per Week 


Data: Dept. of Labor 


Decline From a Year Ago 


Average overtime worked by produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing declined 
to 2.5 hours per week in February, com- 
pared with 2.8 hours per week in Feb- 
ruary, 1956. Overtime in February was 
less than in any month of 1956. 

The Labor Dept. defines overtime 
hours as any hours of work for which 


premium pay is received. The amount 
of overtime regularly worked, and the 
point at which overtime pay begins, 
varies from industry to industry. For 
some industries, overtime begins after 
37% hours of work; in others, it begins 
after 40 hours. 

Data on average overtime hours com- 
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President of Proctor Electric 
reveals the facts about his new 
plant in Puerto Rico 





Over 500 U. S. manufacturers have 
opened new plants in Puerto Rico in the 
past six years. The Proctor Manufactur- 
ing Corporation is one of them. Here is 
a report from Mr. Schwartz, President 


ress his subsidiary plant has made. 

The story of the Proctor Corporation's 
new venture is typical of scores of U. S. 
firms which have expanded their opera- 
tions to Puerto Rico. Note the facts well. 
Then make your own deductions. 





x 
Mr. Walter M. Schwartz, Jr. 





€ of the Proctor organization, on the prog- 








Q. Mr. Schwartz, what does your 
Puerto Rican plant make? 


A. Electric irons. Our plant in Puerto 
Rico produces all our irons, and pro- 
duction is now at capacity. However, 
Proctor irons are so well accepted by 
consumers in the U. S., we can’t keep 
up with orders. 


Q. When did you set up shop in 
Puerto Rice? 


A. About three years ago. But since 
then we have more or less doubled the 
size of our operation. We now have at 
least 200 workers and we plan to ex- 
pand even more. 


Q. What do you think of Puerto 


Ricans as employees? 


A. The facts speak for themselves. 
Many key positions next to Mr. Robert 
Ransone, top executive of our Puerto 
Rico plant, are filled by Puerto Ricans 
—for example, the production manager, 
the quality control engineer and the 
traffic manager. Among the employees 
who have been with the company for 
two years, only three have left. Absen- 
teeism is below 3%. 


Q. Did you have any difficulty 
training Puerto Ricans? 


A. Mr. Ransone reports no trouble at 
all. Over 80% of our personnel are 
high-school graduates and bilingual. 
Maybe their training did take a little 
longer than the average in Philadelphia. 
But Bob Ransone puts that down to 
unfamiliarity. We have always ended 
up with good, reliable workers. 


Q. Has your Puerto Rican plant 
been profitable? 


A. Definitely. Our figures are not spec- 
tacular, since we stopped production 
several times for re-tooling. But in spite 
of this, we made a fair profit in 1956. 
We didn’t have to pay any taxes on this 
profit and we regard the result as satis- 
factory. We should do even better this 
year. Our irons are selling like hot cakes 
and we are already working two shifts. 


Q. Why did your company choose 
Puerto Rico as a plant site? 


A. Four major things influenced our 
decision. One —the availability of will- 
ing and intelligent labor. Two—the tax 
exemption program. Three—the help 
given by the Commonwealth in provid- 
ing a suitable building in a good loca- 
tion. Four—the Government assistance 
in training and staffing the whole oper- 
ation. But, now we are all set up, the 
thing we appreciate most is the wonder- 
ful business atmosphere of Puerto Rico. 


Q. How does Mr. Ransone like liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico? 


A. Bob Ransone loves the place. He 
would like to stay there for good. How- 
ever, I think he’s a bit biased. You see, 
he suffered terribly from arthritis. And 
now he says it has disappeared com- 
pletely. What's more his wife and fam--- 
ily like Puerto Rico, too. Mrs. Ransone 
is delighted with the schools and says 
the open-air life is doing her children 
a world of good. All in all, | would say 
we have a very happy family there. 


NOTE: For further information on 
the advantages of Puerto Rico as a 
plant site—and for details of the 
remarkable 100% tax exemption 
program—mail coupon below, or 
call the nearest office of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
(Commonwealth of Puerto Rico). 


New York ..MU 8-2960. .579 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago ...AN 3-4887 ..79 W. Monroe 
Los Angeles .WE 1-1225 ..5525 Wilshire 


-—— New 75-page illustrated booklet— free to manufacturers ——-— 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Economic Development Adm’n, 


579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. BW-71 


Please mail me your booklet “Facts for the Manufacturer”— with information 


about my particular industry. 


Name __ 





Title 
Company _ 


Address _ 





~ a new series first published by the 
ept. of Labor last year, so no compari- 
sons with previous years are available. 
Average overtime is regarded as a good 


indicator of production trends in manu- 
facturing, since manufacturers will cut 
down the number of hours worked be- 
fore they lay workers off. 


VA-Assisted Housing Starts 


Percent of Tota! Starts 
we 


We | BS > Be ee 


Data: Dept. of Labor. 


Plummeting to 1953 Levels 


Financial institutions are showing 
little interest in VA-insured mortgages 
—because of tight money and the higher 
interest rates available on conventional 
mortgages and many other types of in- 
vestments. Recently, the number of VA- 


The Labor Force 


Millions of Persons 


Data: Dept. of Commerce 


insured housing starts has declined even 
more sharply than housing starts in gen- 
eral. Currently, at 15% of the housing 
start total, they are well below the levels 
of 1954, 1955, and 1956. Last year they 
averaged 25% and in 1955, 30%. 


Employment at High for March 


number of jobless in February, 1956. 

Increases in February and March em- 
ployment largely overcame the surpris- 
fnely big December-to-January reduction 
in the number of jobholders (BW—Feb. 
23’57,p36). 


The number of persons at work last 
month reached a new March high of 
63.9-million — up 675,000 from Feb- 
ruary. Unemployment dropped to 2.9- 
million — down 239,000 from last 
February and about 134,000 below the 
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ee~eroquip 


Engineering Notes 


The advertisement at 
your right says the 
“super gem” Fitting 
is leakproof, and in 
this column we want to 
show why we believe 
this is true. 
Three holes equally 
cc. rmn = spaced around the fit- 
ting were drilled at A through the socket and 
through the hose inner tube. This was done to 
by-pass the lip seal and establish that the 
fluid would get by the compression area at 
some pressure level. Subsequent proof tests, 
using JP-4 fuel (a jet engine fuel containing 
up to 25% aromatics), showed that area 
under compression through length B would 
leak at approximately 1000 psi. 
fA 


i —— .—ammy 


Next, holes were drilled at C, D and E in other 
samples to by-pass the compression area and 
establish the effectiveness of the lip seal. 










































































The hose lines were then aged in air at 500°F 
for a total of 664 hours. They were checked 
as follows: 


At 118 hours proof tested, using JP-4 fuel at 4000 psi—OK 
At 160 hours proof tested, using JP-4 fuel at 4000 psi—OK 
At 328 hours proof tested, using JP-4 fuel at 4000 psi—OK 
At 664 hours proof tested, using JP-4 fuel at 4000 psi—OK 


These tests were conducted on the —8 size. 
Further tests on other sizes, aged in no case 
less than 400 hours, and in some cases, as 
high as 800 hours at 500°F., resulted as 
follows: 


—4 size, no leakage at 5000 psi or 29" Hg. 
—6 size, no leakage at 5000 psi or 29” Hg. 
—8 size, aged 106 hrs. at 500° 3 
then 24 hours. at 80° F., then 
360 hrs. at 500° F. Checked at each stage. 
No leakage at 5000 psi or 29” Ng. 
—10 size, no leakage at 4200 psi or 29” Hg. 
—8 size, no leakage at 4000 psi or 29” Hg. 
—6 size, no leakage at 4000 psi or 29” Hg. 
Burst tests, where conducted, were uniformly 


high, and no leakage occurred at the fittings. 


These tests demonstrate that the fitting design 
is sound. Beyond these tests the conventional 
tests such as the impulse test, fuel circulation 
tests and lubricating oil tests have been con- 
ducted on all the sizes —3 through —16 
successfully, again substantiating the fitting. 


Not completed yet is a continuous flexing and 
constant pressure test that has now been run- 
ning somewhat over 4000 hours at about 
+400°F. This test covers four sizes from —4 
through —12. We want to complete 6000 
hours, after which higher pressure leakage 
tests and finally burst tests wili be run. During 
the 4000 hours already accumulated there 
has been no leakage at the fittings. 

In ail of the tests, the “‘saper gems” Fitting 
has not leaked. Compression fittings, both 
detachable and swaged, tested compara- 
tively in these tests did leak. 


VICE PRESIDENT, ENGINEERING 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
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Cutaway of **saper gems” Fitting with line seal pointed out at left and lip seal at right. Together they furnish permanent protection against leakage. 


The Only Leakproof Teflon’ Hose Line! 


BECAUSE OF AEROQUIP ““super gem’”° FITTINGS 


The method of fitting attachment provides the key 
to successful performance of Aeroquip Teflon Hose 
Lines in prolonged operation. Aeroquip’s unique, 
patented “super gem” Fittings offer double pro- 
tection against leakage: 

l—a positive metal-to-metal line seal against all 

pressures. 

2—a lip seal formed by the Teflon tube seated, but 

not compressed, in a special chamber within 
the fitting. 


This means that the hose assembly life under pressure 
is as long as the life of the Teflon hose itself—a state- 
ment that cannot be made of assemblies using com- 
pression type fittings because of the cold flow 
characteristics of Teflon. 


Because “super gem” Fittings are reusable and 
can be readily assembled with hand tools, Aeroquip 
Teflon Hose Lines offer many design and installation 
advantages. Fill in and mail the attached coupon for 


Aeroquip Corporation, 

Jackson, Michigan 

Please send me the following 

information on reusable 

“super gem” Fittings 

and Teflon Hose: 

C) Industrial Engineering 
Bulletin 1EB-26A. 

C) Aircraft Engineering 
Bulletin AEB-13. 








Mock-ups and modifications ore quick and easy 
because Aeroquip Tefion Hose and Reusable 
“super gem” Fittings can be bled 





“super gem” Fittings grip only the wire 
cover on Aeroquip Teflon Hose. This avoids 
ibilie 





and disassembled by hand. 


“super geme™ is an Aeroquip Trademark, 


P y of cold flow or compression set which 
can decrease the effective life of the hose line. 


*DuPont trade name for its Tetrafivoroethylene resin. 


Nome = 
Title 
Company 


Address 


State 


=aeroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, VAN WERT, OHIO; WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIF. 


MARMAN DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; GENERAL LOGISTICS, PASADENA, CALIF.; AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 10, ONTARIO. 








“~“ATOmder alloys” 


Product wizardry is being worked TODAY with Carpenter Specialty Alloys 
You don’t have to wait for “wonder alloys”. In miniaturization, 
instrumentation, electronics . . . wherever the push is on to make 
products smaller, lighter, more accurate . . . Carpenter Specialty Alloys 
are doing amazing things. Remarkable temperature compensation, 
controlled low expansion, high permeability, predictable response to very 
weak electrical signals and improved glass-to-metal sealing are here today. 
The world’s most complete line of alloys for these specialized 
applications is ready for your use now. And when “wonder alloys” do exist 


. . . Carpenter will still be leading the way. The Carpenter Steel Company, 
140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


[inpeky 


Specialty tool, alley and stainless steels for critical applications 
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Chemicals Lose Old-Time Fizz 


Slimmer profit margins Drops From 1949.57 Bul Morket Highs (in Percent 
put squeeze on earnings—and 
on market glamor and stock 
prices, too. 

But Streeters still see 
long-term growth, high prom- 
ise in many new product lines. ieee Gibco 





40 50 60 
| 
FREEPORT SULPHUR 


AIR REDUCTION CO. 
JAT'L CYLINDER GAS 


ERICAN CYANAMID 





NITED CARBO 
S OME OF THE CHARM has worn off the 


chemical stocks, long the most TAUFFER CHEMICAL 
popular of the so-called “growth stocks.” 

A look at the chart (right) outlines S. BORAX & CHEMICAL 
the extent of recent investor disenchant- 
ment with this “glamorous” group. STANDARD & POOR'S 425 INDUSTRIAL STOCK INDE? 
Despite advances in recent wecks along 
with the rest of the market, the chem- 
icals for the most part are still well 
below—often sharply below—their bull 
market highs. Many of these highs ENNSYLVANIA SALT 
were chalked up wav back in 1955. 

One of the main factors accounting NION CARBIDE & CARBON 
for this probably is the recent growing 
desire of most stock market participants oO Cane 
for satisfactory income as well as ap- 
preciation possibilities in the shares 
thev buy. Like all growth stocks, many 
“typical” chemicals had zoomed to 
levels showing fantastic price-earnings 
ratios, and offering holders very small 
vields. But there are other reasons, too. 
¢ Big Tent—Actually, of course, there’s 
no such thing as a “typical” chemical 
company. The industry covers a multi- 
tude of companies, many of which con- 
sider non-chemical products at least as 
important a part of their operations as 
chemicals. In rounding up figures for 
chemical and allied products, the fed- 
eral government takes in paint, plastics, 
soaps, pharmaceuticals, and animal and 
vegetable oils. 

Even National Distillers Products 
Corp., which started out in life as a 
whiskey maker, now is an important 
chemical manufacturer. What with the 
diversification and integration going on HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
throughout industry in recent vears, the 
definition of a chemical company is EXAS GULF SULPHUR 
getting even more obscure. 

Taking them all in, “typical” or not, 
chemical analysts figure 1956 sales of 
chemicals and allied products at about 
$24-billion. 
¢ Lots of Life Left—Streeters regard the 
decline of the chemical stocks as repre- EYDEN-NEWPORT CHEMICAL 
senting a sober re-evaluation of the , 
group bv investors, rather than any deep ITH-DOUGLAS CO. 
gloom over the trade’s future. It is a 


. OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
sign, perhaps, that after a long period of 
OATES: SLRPRMRIES Ei oe MMMRTEIS e ie PS 


DIAMOND ALKALI 


ENNESSEE CORP. 





SUN CHEMICAL 


INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 


TLAS POWDER 


HERCULES POWDER 





E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
KOPPERS CO. 
DOW CHEMICAL 


ROHM & HAAS 


ERICAN AGRI. CHEMICAL 


LLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 











ONSANTO CHEMICAL 


SPENCER CHEMICAL 





NT'L MINERALS & CHEMICAL 


spectacular growth and accompanying 
rises in market prices, the trade is ma- 
turing, and investors are viewing it more 


VA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
© business WEEK 
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THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


April 9, 1957. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


535,148 Shares 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Capital Stock 


($9.00 Par Value 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of ite Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., New York Time, on April 
22, 1957, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $35 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices 

not leas than the Subscription Price set forth above (leas, in the case 

of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


























To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


» Classified Adv. Div. 


clues: 


Boe No 
VEW VORA P. O, Bow 12 (36) 








REPLIES 


Clues ads see po 92) 





EMPLOYMENT 


Position Wanted ———— 


Public Relations V.P., former editor and suc- 
cessful excellent New York back- 
ground and national connections, seeks 
greater challenge. PW-4850, Business Week. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Join National Executives Assn. Many bene- 
fits. Write on your LH for free details. 1553 
N. Clark, Chicago 10. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial & Real Estate financing, ist & 
znd mtgs, construction loans, machinery, 
equipment & inventory loans. Sales & lease 
back. Present financing consolidated & in- 
creased payments reduced. Receivable dis- 
counting. rediscounting & instalment financ- 
ing. Long term subordinated note & debenture 
financing. New Venture Financing Stock is- 
sues arranged. U. S. & Canada Sy Field 
1457 B'way, N. Y. 36, N. Y. Tel: WI 7-7395 





writer 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


Large Philippine Distributor. Desires addi- 
tional products for expansion program. Sea- 
soned organization 27 years of successful 
operation; present lines include: American 
Sanitary Plumbing, Eveready Batteries, Car- 
borundum, Oxweld, U. S. Steel. The company 
is well financed, has a capable engineering de- 
partment, large warehousing facilities and 
provincial offices to give complete coverage. 
Modern management methods and aggressive 
promotional activities are based on careful 
market analyses and long experience in dis- 
tributing basic lines from food to heavy equip- 
ment. Address John R. Wagner, general man- 
ager, Pacific Merchandising Corporation, P.O. 
Box 789, Manila, Philippines. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout U. S. Deal direct with owners. 
Write: U 1 Buyers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Exctusive Franchise wanted by top man heavy 
in direct sales. Boston base. Have capital if 
needed. BO-4797, Business Week. 


Patent for sale No. 2,567,616. Electric insect 
Destroyer. Willie Allen Moore, Grambling, La. 





Thinking of Retiring or Selling your business? 
Ask for our Booklet W-30. Reply on business 
stationery. Eisele & King, Libaire, Stoute & 
Co. Members New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





dispassionately. Still, the industry has 
long been one of the nation’s fastest 
growers and Streeters agree that for the 
long term, there’s no reason to believe 
it is in for any sharp slowdown. 

Using the years 1947 to 1949 as a 
base, chemical production has risen 
about 70% faster than industry across 
the board. Some analysts predict this 
rate will continue. One reckons the 
Federal Reserve Board index for indus- 
trial chemicals will rise at an annual 
rate of 7% through 1960, while the 
FRB index of industrial production will 
go up at a 4% annual rate. 
¢ Foundations of Growth—The in- 
dustry’s past growth couldn’t have been 
supported without tremendous plant 
expansion and capital investment, par- 
ticularly since the trade is characterized 
by unusually fast plant obsolescence. In 
1955, the industry spent $1,016,000,000 
on its plant, of which about 64% went 
into expansion, the rest for replacement 
and modernization. 

Last year, according to Dept. of 
Commerce-SEC estimates, it spent a 
record $1,455,000,000—69% for new 
plant. For 1957, according to pre- 
liminary findings of the McGraw-Hill 
survey of capital spending plans, the 
figure will be about $1.9-billion—a jump 
of some 30% over 1956. 

This kind of spending tends to level 
out dividends. Another big chunk of 
money goes into research—about 3% 
of annual sales on the average, against 
about 1% for all manufacturing in- 
dustry. In chemicals, new product de- 
velopment is the key to profits; that’s 
why chemical companies, like drug 
manufacturers (BW —Mar.30°57,p95) 
spend so much for research and develop- 
ment. 

The chemical companies have always 
compensated for this handsome spend- 
ing with high profit margins. Seldom 
has the industry run into a sharp drop 
in earnings. But last vear it did. 
¢ 1956 Squeeze—In early 1956 a rosy 
glow lit up the industry. It had just 
come out of a superb vear—in sales, 
earnings, production. Product prices ap- 
peared firm, business was humming, 
Streeters were optimistic for another 
good year. But before 1956 closed: 

¢ Prices of some big-volume, high- 
profit chemicals such as nylon, ammonia, 
and styrene were cut sharply. 

¢ The steel strike hit chemical 
sales, because steel is an important 
user of chemicals. 

e The round of wage increases set 
off by the steel strike pushed up chem- 
ical costs and wages. Freight costs and 
raw materials also rose in 1956. 

¢ Some products, ready for mass 
marketing, were marked down in price. 
This is traditional procedure for new 
products of chemical companies as 
manufacturing costs decline. It often 
takes as much as seven years to bring 
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Huge fermenting tank moves through open wall area of Stroh stockhouse. Note strong, moisture-proof FOAMGLAS in place in some wall areas... 
where it stood exposed to the weather for weeks. Engineers: Hariey, Ellington & Day, Inc., Detroit. 


On the strength of FOAMGLAS ... 
Stroh Brewery got 30 days extra production 


Rapid sales growth at The Stroh Brew- 
ery Company, Detroit, has required 
building two new stockhouses since 
1953. Each went into production 30 
days sooner because it was insulated with 
extra-strong FOAMGLAS. Here’s why: 

Stroh stockhouses consist of a number 
of double-floor and singie-floor units 
. . . each surrounded by an envelope of 
FOAMGLAS. While other construction 
was being completed, a wall was left 
open. Fermenting and aging tanks and 
other equipment were moved through it. 

FOAMGLAS was then installed, free- 
standing, in the building frame . . . and 
was left fully exposed to the weather for 
weeks. Stroh was able to finish interior 
construction and start operations some 
30 days sooner because FOAMGLAS 
doubled as insulation and wall until 
the exterior masonry was finished. This 
was possible because FOAMGLAS is 
rigid and 3 times stronger than the next 


i pervsauegu] © 





strongest insulation. Weather cannot 
harm it because its all-glass, sealed cell 
structure is waterproof. 

FOAMGLAS gave Stroh other bene- 
fits, too. Its sealed glass cell structure 
makes FOAMGLAS its own natural 
vapor barrier. And, being inorganic, it 
can’t shrink, swell or warp guaranteeing 
Stroh vapor-tight joints. Moreover, it 
stays dry for constant, long-lasting insu- 
lating efficiency . . . is vermin-proof and 
incombustible. These benefits can be 
yours, too. Prove it with six simple tests 
you can perform in your own office. 
Write today for a free sample and testing 
directions. Address . . . 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Department F-47, One Gateway Center 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


Aliso manutacturers of PC Giass Biocks 


Workman is shown installing 6” multilayer 
FOAMGLAS wail insulation within Stroh stock- 
house framing. 8” layer of insulation was ap- 
plied on roof, 4” on basement floor and 3” 
on intermediate floors. Stroh also relies on 
moisture-proof FOAMGLAS for lasting insu- 
lating vaiue in such other tough brewery uses 
as CO, storage areas, government cellar, low 
temperature piping, etc. 











This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ISSUE 


April 10, 1957 


$125,000,000 


Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited 


442% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1980 ' 


Interest and Principal payable in United States Dollars 


Dated April 1, 1957 


Due April 1, 1980 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


The First Boston Corporation 








Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 








To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


c/o Classified Adv. Div, 


clues: 


REPLIES (Box No.) 
VEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
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PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 


ideal for School, Executive Meeting Center, 
or Research. 190-acre estate adjoining Troy 
golf course, 8 miles to Aibany. 2 Colonial 
residences 17 and 9 rooms—2 garages, 
office and laboratory, other buildings. 60’ 
swimming pool, big game room. Rolling land, 
brook, mountain views. Ask for brochure 
BW-44639. Previews Inc., 49 E. 53rd St., 
N. Y. 22, PL 8-2630. 
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Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation A. E. Ames & Co. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


Disaster Planning consulting, service to aid 
your industry or institution to prepare plans 
of action in case of fire, flood, natural disas- 
ter or civil defense situations. Timothy G. 
nem P. O. Box 54B, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


Need Translation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on busi- 
ness correspondence, type on your own let- 
terhead. Technical and industrial materia! a 
specialty backed by years of experience. 
Write Overseas Business Services. McGraw- 
Hill International Corp., 320 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


—=— Registered Potent Attorney =a 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller 47-BW 3 Warner Blidg., Wash., D.C. 





a product out of the lab into commer- 
cial production, another two or three 
to get all the bugs out of the plant. 
Then it’s customary to slash prices. 

Late in 1956, many chemical com- 
panies tried to get out of the profit 
squeeze by raising prices; but this 
hardly made a dent in rising costs. 

Investors began early to discount the 
earnings decline—and felt themselves 
justified when 1956 yearend figures came 
out. For the industry as a whole, 1956 
sales were up 5% to 6%. Earnings not 
only fell short of the sales curve, but 
in many cases were down sharply. Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., for one, earned 
$4.75 a common share against $5.28 in 
1955. Such companies as du Pont, 
Hercules Powder Co., Monsanto, shared 
the same leaky boat. 
¢ Continuing—There are signs that the 
squeeze is still on in some quarters. Du 
Pont reported somewhat higher first- 
quarter 1957 earnings. But Dow Chem- 
ical Co. has continued to feel the im- 
pact of higher costs—in the three months 
ended Feb. 28, it reported earnings of 
$13.4-million, against $14.3-million in 
the same period a year earlier, though 
sales rose 12%, or $17-million. 

Some, of course, consider these re- 
cent cost woes very temporary—but 
others are more doubtful. The “chem- 
ical man” of one prominent counseling 
firm says: “The present unsatisfactory 
cost-price relationship within the chem- 
ical industry is not merely of a tem- 
porary nature I would be very 
hesitant about making new commit- 
ments in this group at present levels.” 
¢ Long-Term Bulls—Analysts generally 
unite, however, in predicting continued 
long-term growth for the industry; and 
chemical companies maintain their high 
rate of expansion. Despite current over- 
capacity in some products, such as 
ammonia, analysts see the gap between 
demand and capacity closing, in some 
cases perhaps as early as 1958. 

Another bullish factor they see iS ex- 
ports, which rose from $1,108,000,000 
in 1954 to $1,182,000,000 in 1955, with 
a further rising trend indicated. 
¢ Uneven—For this year, chemical sales 
are expected to hit $25-billion, with 
some bulls looking for more than $26- 
billion. But the improvement won't 
be spread around evenly; there’s no tell- 
ing when a company will cash in on a 
new product or when stiff competition 
in a product field will hit it hard. The 
chemical stocks are highly selective, as 
the charts on page 89 show. Du Pont, 
for example, was especially hurt by the 
recent sharp sag in textiles. Ammonia 
makers felt the glut in that product. 

Small size, however, doesn’t neces- 
sarily make for competitive disadvantage 
today. Last year smaller companies gen- 
erally improved profits, while bigger 
ones didn’t. Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.’s operating profit margin slid 
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What this country really needs is a single 
all-purpose chemical. Instead of that, Nalco 
suomneshee keep turning out new specialized 
products in their aim to do a continually better 
job of serving industry. 


And serving industry means not only devel- 
oping and producing the chemicals to do the 
job, but getting them to the user .. . promptly 
and in good condition. Our packing and ship- 
ping activities ... our logistics, so to speak... 
must deal with materials, amounts, and dis- 
tances ranging from liquids to solids, ounces 
to tons, and from down-the-street to across 
the world! Handling this movement of diversi- 
fied materials utilizes nearly every means of 
modern transport . from ordinary mail to 
unique hopper trucks and Nalco’s own tank or 
hopper railroad cars. In fact, Nalco logistics in- 
cludes scheduling the movements of the com- 


® 


SYSTEM .. - 


ESSENTIAL PART 
OF A SPECIALIZED 
CHEMICAL SERVICE 


pany’s whole fleet of specially 
constructed railway spray cars. 


Efficient logistics is an important 
part of the way Nalco serves 
industry with this variety of 
specialized chemical products: 


WATER TREATMENT . . . PAPER MILL PROCESS 
CHEMICALS . .. REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL 
. 10M EXCHANGE .. .WEED & BRUSH CONTROL 

. SLIME & ALGAE CONTROL . .. PROCESS 
ANTIFOAMS & COAGULANTS .. . PETROLEUM 
CATALYSTS . . . COMBUSTION CATALYSTS 
. FUEL OWL STABILIZATION ... CHEMICAL 
INTERMEDIATES . . . CONSULTING SERVICES 


Perhaps some of these special- 

ized chemicals ... plus prompt 

shipments and technical service 
. will be of interest to you. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6208 West 66th Place 


CANADA: Alchem Limited, ities Onta 


—- 38, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, WAWALT os - ALASKA: 





The Flox Comp ory’ 





ITALY: Nalco Italiana, Si 
SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, _ 


WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 


4 Serving industry through Practical Applied Science 





“Dowk?” 


We realize Hinde (rhymes with find) 
and Dauch (pronounced ‘dowk’) are 
difficult names to pronounce. 

We also answer to “H&D.” 

Call us next time you need 
corrugated boxes. 


_<HINDE & DAUCH 


rf 7 [PK _ Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
a Ne 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 


s\ 14 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES 
or. 28 VS 


of; 
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from 32.1% in 1955 to 29.9% in 1956; 
but the smaller ‘Tennessee Corp. 
boosted its margin from 24.4% in 1955 
to 28.1% last year. 

¢ Promise—Despite temporary  over- 
supply in such products as polyethlyene, 
synthetic fibers, and farm chemicals, 
Streeters see great promise of future 
earnings in some new product areas— 
among them: 

e High energy chemical fuels, used 
to power supersonic aircraft, guided 
missiles, rockets. 

e Special metals made with chem- 
ical processes—such as titanium, zircon- 
ium, boron, and lithium. 

¢ New foam rubbers, such as poly- 
urethane, with many industrial uses. 

How soon investors will agree with 
this Street appraisal of the situation re- 
mains to be seen. Despite the price 
drop the group has suffered, many are 
still selling at high price-carnings ratios 
and offer vields small in comparison to 
those obtainable elsewhere. Rohm & 
Haas Co., for example—though now 
only $362.50 against a bull market 
high of $510 as a result of its 1956 
performance—is still selling at around 
24 times earnings and offers a yield well 
below 1‘ . 


Merrill Lynch . . . 


... reports a record gross 
for year ended Feb. 28, de- 


“spite the low volume that has 


sapped the Big Board. 


Last week, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane—the biggest “general 
store” in the history of security markets 
—released its annual report for the fiscal 
vear that ended Feb. 28. From its fig- 
ures, vou’d never guess that Wall Street 
for months had been suffering financial 
anemia from the skimpiest trading in a 
long time. 

For Merrill Lynch, on the contrary, 
directing partner Winthrop H. Smith 
was able to point to the figures: 

Gross income from over-all operations 
climbed to a record $88.5-million. That 
compares with just over $82-million a 
vear earlier, $70-million in 1954. 

Net income added up to a bit over 
$4.5-million, after provision for $12.5- 
million of partner income taxes, $6.1- 
million for employee profit sharing and 
bonuses, and $l]-million for charity. 
The total was only $40,000 below the 
previous vear, and $350,000 below the 
record of $4.9-million set in 1954. 

Capital funds were up to $40.5-mil- 
lion from the year-before $36-million. 
That’s far more capital than any other 
member of the Big Board can claim; and 
most Streeters will bet it’s the largest in 
the entire security business, though they 
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Bigelow Samp Bat jh 


< a 


3. 1 p.m. — warehouse in San Francisco receives order 


2. 12:58 p.m. — sales office sends order by teletypewriter 


4. 4:30 p.m. — carpet loaded on truck, bound for Seattle 


How Bigelow-Sanford serves the nation from 6 warehouses 


Data processing via Bell System te/letypewriter makes possible same-day shipment 


Now, 17 of Bigelow-Sanford’s sales offices can fill 
a local order almost as quickly as if a warehouse were 
in the same city—thanks to the Bell System teletype- 
writer service that ties them to stock centers. 

Orders received by 1 p.m. at any one of six ware- 
house service centers—San Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Atlanta or South Hackensack, N. J.—are 
processed for same-day shipment. 


iy 4 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE * 
CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION e 


Order handling is virtually automatic. Work output 
has increased four times. And branch offices get stock 
reports every hour. 


Integrated data processing may well make your 
own operation faster, more profitable. For infor- 
mation call your Bell Telephone Company business 
office. A representative will gladly discuss details. 


=D 
‘&, 
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PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 
REMOTE METERING AND CONTROL ® 


TELEPHOTOGRAPH ° CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 











This advertisement is wot an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 
NEW_ ISSUES 


High Authority 
European Coal and Steel Community 


$25,000,000 
5'2% Secured Bonds (Seventh Series) 


Dated April 1, 1957 Due April 1, 1975 


OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
$10,000,000' 
Serial Secured Notes (Eighth Series) 
Dated April 1, 1957 


The Serial Netes will be issued in three series, maturing, respectively, on April 1, 1960, 1961 and 1962, in 
the respective principal amounts of $3,300,000, $3,300,000 and $3,400,000, and will bear interest at the rate 
of 5% per annum. The Serial Notes will be sold in substantially proportionate amounts of each maturity. 


OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


ling all or any part he Serial Notes, the High Author r he right to berrow a like amount from 


before the delivery of any Serial Not on wi parable t rate and maturity dates 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the 
undersigned and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
White, Weld & Co. 


The First Bosten Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hallgarten & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

















This announcement does not constitute an offering. The offering is made only by the 
Prospectus, which may be obtained from such of the undersigned as 
are registered dealers in this State. 


April 3, 1957 


369,600 Shares 
Fisher Governor Company 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 





Price $12.50 per share 





Glore, Forgan & Co. 

The First Boston Corporation Hornblower & Weeks 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
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can’t prove it by published figures. 

Even bustling Merrill Lynch showed 
the debilitating effects of prolonged 
slack security trading in the matter of 
total assets. These were down to $495- 
million from the record $514-million of 
the year before, shoved notably by a 
decline in margin operations by clients. 
And operating costs rose somewhat 
faster than gross. 
¢ Competition—The firm’s competitive 
position showed no such flaws. Take 
these items: 

e It handled 19.6% of all the odd- 
lot volume on the Big Board—up from 
18.7% in 1955—and 12% of all round- 
lot volume, only a shade less than in 
1954 and 1955. Purchases and sales bv 
clients involved $6.1-billion worth of 
securities, and at the end of February 
the firm was holding $4.1-billion worth 
of securities in safekeeping for clients. 

e In its underwriting operations, 
the house participated in 257 offerings 
of common stock, 125 bonds at retail, 
and 40 of preferred. Managing director 
Smith savs that’s “a new high on all 
counts.” He added that the volume of 
commodity trading was slightly above 
1955. 

Smith admits that March was the 
worst month in a long time for Merrill 
Lynch, although its stock market com- 
mission business remained in the black. 
He added that the huge firm—which will 
soon have 122 domestic and foreign 
offices, and already has 119 partners and 
a daily overhead of $194,000—ought to 
remain in the black even if daily trading 
volume falls to 14-million shares—a level 
far lower than its recent discouraging 
figures. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








The average interest rate charged by 
New York City banks on short-term 
business loans remained at 4.14% in the 
first two weeks of March, as it had been 
for six months. The New York Fed 
says that’s the highest cost for one-vear- 
or-less loans since March, 1933, but adds 
that it’s well below the averages prevail- 
ing in the 1920s. 
as 

Municipal bond offerings reached a 
record $1,736-million in the first quar- 
ter, The Bond Buyer reports. That's 
14% above the old mark of $1,517-mil- 
lion set in the first quarter of 1956. 


Potentialities are favorable in the latest 
proposed rail merger, linking the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the Erie, and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western (BW— 
Sep.16°56,p36). That’s the report of 
William Wyer & Co., rail consultants 
hired by the roads to evaluate the pro- 
posal. 
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you reserve passenger space—and on any of 900 daily flights! 


The same United timetable you use to get places 
quickly and comfortably can be used to schedule large 
or small Air Freight shipments (from pounds to tons ). 

Air Freight moves on all United flights. And United 
will reserve space for your shipment on whatever flight 
you select. 

This is called “Reserved Air Freight.” It’s United’s 
way of handling Air Freight shipments with all the 
speed, frequency and schedule dependability of regu- 
lar passenger service. In fact, United will even pick 
up and deliver your shipment. 

To guarantee the space you need on the flight you 
want, you simply call United’s local Air Freight office 
three hours or more before flight time. They'll clear 
and hold the space for you. 

No other airline does so much to make shipping so 
fast, so easy, so dependable. And at rates you'll find 
pleasantly surprising. 


— 


Door-to-door service 


YOU CAN RESERVE AIR FREIGHT SPACE 
ON ANY FLIGHT IN THIS TIMETABLE 

































On United, you can reserve Air Freight space the same way 


SHIP FAST...SHIP SURE... SHIP EASY 
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Examples of United’s Air Freight rates 


per 100 pounds* 


CHICAGO to CLEVELAND §. 0b et tet 6 ees - $4.78 
NEW YORK 00.GGTHT cc ee ec ets wees 5.90 
OERNVER to OMAHA. 2. 2 ttt ee wees 6.42 
SEATTLE te. LOG ANGELES .. ccs evorevves 9.80 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND. .......66-. 24.15 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON .......2.246-. 27.00 


*These are the rates for many commodities. They are often lower for larger ship- 
ments. Rates shown are for information only, are subject to change, and do not 
include the 3% federal tax on domestic shipments. 








For service, information, or free Air Freight booklet, call the nearest United Air Lines Representative 
or write Cargo Sales Division, United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS 


one of many industries building new plants 
in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


With twenty-four new plants added in the past two years, the mineral 
products industry is an important factor in the rapidly expanding 
economy of THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA... along with other 
industries which have announced plans to invest a half billion dollars in 
new plants or expansions in this area. 

Limestone first attracted the steel industries to this area in 1803. The 
region also is rich in coal, glass sand, ceramic and brick clays and lime. 

Added to these natural resources, are the great advantages of the 
strategic location of this region that lies astride the greatest turnpike 
system in the nation, is served by nine mainline railroads and is linked 
by eight harbors to the coming St. Lawrence Seaway. Here, you are “next 
door” to America’s major markets, yet away from their congestion and 
traffic bottlenecks. 

There are many more advantages itemized in a FREE descriptive 
folder you may find exceedingly valuable. Ask for it. Write: Area Develop- 
ment Department BW, Ohio Edison Company, 47 North Main Street, Akron 
8, Ohio; or Pennsylvania Power Company, 19 East Washington Street, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICA | Onio Editon System 


POR ASS OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 











MANAGEMENT 


Coal Company Gets Off Hook 


A new management team at Philadelphia & Reading Corp. finds 
a way to convert the coal company’s operations from a losing 
proposition into a flourishing business. 


HOWARD NEWMAN, president, pro- 
vided the formula that changed the ink 
in P&R’s ledger from red to black. 
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Wis HAPPENS to an old company 
when its industry hits the skids? 

That was the predicament Phila- 
delphia & Reading Corp. faced. As wate 
ing demand cut the nation’s output of 
anthracite from 57-million tons in 1948 
to 26-million tons in 1955, its profits 
tumbled even more 

P&R, a. leading producer, was formed 
as a wholly owned subsidiary in 1871 
by the Philadelphia & Reading RR to 
acquire and develop anthracite, which 
the parent would then haul. Divorced 
from the railroad in 1923 by a Supreme 
Court order, it has since operated as 
an independent agency. 

Over the past 10 years, the coal com- 
pany’s volume has been halved; and 
the red ink started to show up. By 1954, 
the company had a net operating loss of 
$7.3-million. 

In order to pull itself out of its di- 
lemma, P&R laced together four boot- 
straps: 

¢ It tightened up on existing coal 
mining operations—getting rid of excess 
inventories and supplies, trimming the 
payroll, revamping production and sales 
techniques. 

e It used the money flow from the 
mining operations to get a foot in a 
couple of unrelated businesses. 

e It used the losses on the coal 
business to provide a tax umbrella fer 
the new investments. 

¢ It found a new growth market 
for what was once waste coal. 

The bootstrap held, and P&R ended 

1956 with an operating profit of $8.6- 
million, an underwear and a cowboy 
boot business, and more coming. 
e Starting Point—The starting point 
actually came for P&R in 1952, when 
Graham-Newman Corp., a New York 
investment company, entered the pic- 
ture with the purchase of 60,000 shares 
(close to 4%) of outstanding stock— 
but you wouldn’t have known it for 
three more years. 

Just why Graham-Newman bought 
into a declining company in a declining 
industry is still a moot point. Some ob- 
servers say it was because the stock 
looked undervalued. The investment 
company is considered on Wall Street 
to be one of the shrewdest companies 
in the business. 

It was Chmn. Ben Graham, a part 
time professor, analyst, and author of 
The Intelligent Investor, who took his 
company into P&R stock. Jerome A. 


R. M. KELLY, vice-president, followed 
through with new ideas for cost cutting, 
operating techniques, and sales volume. 
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domestic and > 


“I could have cut inventories at 
all points of regional distribution 
by 65%, released capital and 
warehouse space, slashed state 
personal property taxes on in- 
ventories, cut insurance costs, 
and stopped depreciation and 
obsolescence losses. 


“But I was afraid of sacrificing 
safety margins. Why didn’t I 
think of Slick Airways’ A-I-R 
program for Accelerated Inven- 
tory Replacement? Then inven- 
tory levels could have been cut 
with safety. 


“Well, I thought of it now in 
time for 1957. But for our 1956 
record, I join the other stock- 
holders in awarding myself this 
dunce cap.” 


To learn more about 
the Slick A-I-R program, 
write today for 
free folder. 


UMWOYS (HC. 


Ww Jquorters 
3415 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Texas « LA 6-7671 
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air express © ec 





ANTHRACITE strip mining gives P&R a cost advantage over tunnel mines. And anthra- 
cite fines, in growing demand, may provide an $80-million-plus market. 


Newman, operating partner, went along 
~—and they got stuck. 

e The Package—Here’s what Graham 
bought into: A company with 1.4-mil- 
hon shares outstanding, whose sales had 
slid from $88-million in 1948 to $68- 
million in 1952, and which eventually 
dropped to the $40-million level. At 
that time, dividends were still close to 
the $2 mark, but earnings over the four- 
year period had dropped from $4.32 
to $2.01. P&R had close to 7,000 em- 
ployees, about 450-million tons of coal 
reserves, and operated a series of strip 
as well as deep tunnel mines. 

With the coal market dwindling, ex- 
pensive tunnel mines operated at or 
near a loss, and continued to build up 
inventories. One reason for this is that 
the size of the product mix that comes 
out of the breaker is pretty constant. 
If orders call for a 10% increase in 
large-size coal, for example, a com- 
pany must crank up its over-all produc- 
tion about 10% to meet orders. What 
isn’t sold of other sizes then goes to 
inventory. 
¢ On Paper—Still, on paper, P&R may 
have looked like a safe buy. Current 
assets exceeded current liabilities by 
$15.3-million; there was a little over 
$1-million in long-term debts; and dur- 
ing 1951, the company generated as 
much as $2.4-million in cash from 
depreciation, depletion, and deferred 
stripping charges. Graham-Newman had 
done well before in undervalued com- 
panies, and probably figured that at 
worst it could liquidate the company 
and get its money back, or it could ride 
back up when the company straightened 
out. 
¢ In the Flesh—The trouble was, P&R 
was nowhere near straightening out. 
By 1953, earnings had dropped to 7¢ 
per share and the dividend to 60¢. In 
1954, the company had a net operating 


loss of $7.3-million, no dividend, and 
the stock hit a low of $7.50. This left 
Graham, who bought in at $17, with 
a $500,000 paper loss. 

Graham, who as a board member 
and the largest single stockholder, might 
have been able to rally a following, take 
control, and either liquidate or im- 
prove the company. However, already a 
millionaire several times over and 
gradually retiring from business, Graham 
was unhappy over descriptions of his 
company as a take-over and liquidation 
firm. He had no stomach for such a 
move. Instead, he chose to sit tight. 
e New Entry—This doesn’t mean that 
he and his associate were happy about 
the situation, but through 1953 and 
1954 they were quiescent. However, 
in 1954 a new figure—Thomas S. Hy- 
land, a retired magazine writer—showed 
up, and he wasn’t. 

Hyland had retired from New York 
to Maryland in 1949 at the age of 38. 
A neophyte to the stock market, he 
started with $30,000 during the 1950 
stock boom, and by 1954 had built up 
a reputation as a smart investor. 

In 1954, he sank about $270,000 in 
30,000 P&R shares, then selling be- 
tween $8 and $10. Word got around; 
other local investors jumped on the 
bandwagon, and soon there were 150,- 
000 shares (11% of outstanding stock) 
concentrated in the Baltimore area. 

Hyland, armed with the 150,000 
shares he more or less represented, ap- 
proached Graham with his hopes for 
jarring the company off the rocks. Then, 
with either the tacit or overt backing of 
Graham, he approached the board. At 
that time, the nine-man board—with the 
exception of Graham—consisted largely 
of Philadelphia businessmen with little 
or no stock ownership. Today, the com- 
pany refuses to discuss what took place, 
but there definitely was some bristling 
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Wheeling steel with 1,000 windows 


answers 1,001 questions 


Talk about meeting every need, 
Wheeling Expanded Metal could 
teach a chameleon a few tricks! 

Want a metal that’s strong... say, 
for walkways, window guards or re- 
inforcing? Wheeling ExM is actually 
stronger than the solid steel from 
which it was made! 

Need a metal that’s light? . . . for 
grilles, bins or trays? Wheeling ExM 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY + WHEELING, 


is lighter than solid steel its own size! 
Perhaps free access to heat, light, 
sound and air is what you want... 


for partitions, fencing or tree guards. 


Or maybe you'd like a metal that 
is highly decorative and fashionable 
. for furniture, 
flower pot holders for instance 


Better yet, why not a combination 


of all these qualities...for any of 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL 


room dividers or 


1,001 uses? They're all yours with ver- 
satile, creative Wheeling Expanded 
Metal —solid steel, 


s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d! 


pierced and 


Wheeling ExM may be just the 
thing to improve your plant, your 
product. For more information, 
contact the Wheeling warehouse or 
sales office nearest 


you or write us. 4 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus Detroit Houston Kansas City Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 





Whether your corn product is a whole kernel or cream style, 
or still on the ear..corn flour, corn meal, or corn grits... 
corn syrup or corn oil...cornstarch or corn sugar... 


CONTINENTAL HAS THE RIGHT PACKAGE 
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You can’t tell the age of a car by its stainless steel! 
After a thousand or two hundred thousand miles of 
driving, Superior Stainless gleams good as new 
@ Enjoy the beauty of stainless on the cars you buy 
—costs you nothing in care, gives you everything 
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Superior Steel 


CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 











as the outsiders stepped into a private 
domain. However, several of the original 
directors are still with the company. 

¢ Board Shift—-The outcome was that 
in February, 1955, room was made on 
the board for Benjamin Palmer, a Balti- 
more broker, who would represent the 
new stockholders. In May, a Graham- 
Newman man came aboard. This was 
35-year-old Howard Newman (picture 
page 99), son of Jerome Newman, who 
later became president of the company. 

Newman had already had a business 
of his own. At the end of World War 
II, he joined an export company, and 
bought out his partner within a year. 

In 1949, he joined Graham-Newman 
Corp., later became a vice-president and 
treasurer. For six years, he handled 
placement of funds, sat in on the execu- 
tive committees of several other com- 
panies including Flag-Utica Corp. (tex- 
tiles) and New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co. 

On Graham’s invitation, he joined 
the P&R board in 1955. Now, with at 
least three directors needling manage- 
ment to cut losses, P&R began to trim 
excess inventories and close down some 
of its high-cost deep tunnel mines. 
¢ Growing Forces—Meanwhile, the 
cluster of P&R holdings in Balti- 
more had been building up. As word 
spread that something was finally hap- 
pening at P&R other investors were 
flocking to the Graham-Newman 


banner. Between them, the two groups 


soon controlled close to 30% of the 
P&R stock, and the pace began to 
quicken. 

In August, the company changed its 
name from Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Corp. to Philadelphia & 
Reading Corp. More important, it 
amended its charter to permit entry 
into other businesses, and eniarged its 
board from nine to 14 members. Of the 
new members, eight were adherents of 
the loosely allied Hyland and Graham- 
Newman forces, and full control was in 
the bag. Newman took office as presi- 
dent in January, 1956. 
¢ The Push—When Newman joined 
the P&R board, he had pushed hard for 
cutting costs and for shrinking P&R 
inventories. He wanted to use the extra 
cash thus freed to acquire other interest 
and to take advantage of P&R’s tax-loss. 

In August, 1956, P&R made its first 
acquisition. It picked up Union Under- 
wear Co., manufacturer of men’s and 
boys’ underwear largely under the 
Fruit of the Loom trademark. Union, 
with $25-million-a-vear sales, brought 
approximately $4-million vearly profits 
to P&R. 

Newman had heard that Union’s 
founder, Jack Goldfarb, was interested 
in selling for estate purposes. Newman 
had met Goldfarb casually once or 
twice and now approached him. The 
negotiations blew up three times, but 
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P&R finally acquired the business for 
$15-million—$4.8-million in cash ($2.5- 
million of which it pulled out of Un 
ion’s own treasury), $9-million in non- 
interest bearing notes to be paid out of 
Union’s profits, and 50,000 shares of 
P&R. 

¢ Second Deal—Newman’s next acqui- 
sition was just as irrelevant as to the coal 
business. In January, a Chicago broker 
suggested that he might be interested in 
the family-owned Acme Boot Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn. Acme was a leading 
manufacturer of cowboy boots, with 
vearly sales of $6-million, and pre-tax 
profits near $1-million. The deal went 
through almost while the kettle boiled, 
and Newman acquired Acme for $3.2- 
million—$1.5-million in cash, $1.7-mil- 
lion in non-interest bearing notes again 
geared to profits, in February. 

In both cases, the sellers received five- 
year management contracts and a bonus 
of 10% of the subsidiary’s vearly operat- 
ing profits above certain minimums, and 
not to exceed $500,000 in the five years 
for Union, and $250,000 for Acme. 
¢ Cost Cutting—Today, P&R is an op- 
erating holding company, with Newman 
supervising the boot, underwear, and 
coal businesses. Since the Acme acqui- 
sition, Newman has devoted himself 
almost entirely to pulling the coal sub- 
sidiary into shape. 

One of his first moves was to take on 
a right-hand man. He brought in R. M. 
Kelly, partner in a New York account- 
ing company, as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

The team immediately set about to 
speed up disposal of excess inventories 
and supplies—including some moldy 
horse collars that had been around since 
the days when mules hauled the coal. 
Then Newman and Kelly asked for a 
review by all department heads of what 
work they did, and a tight estimate of 
the number of people needed to do the 
work. While P&R had more than 
halved its total volume of operations, it 
hadn’t cut the administrative payroll. 
Now, 67 people were trimmed off, at 
an annual saving of $400,000. 

The company insurance program was 
revised to provide greater coverage—at 
a $75,000 saving. ‘Two operations, 
Bonnie Burns Briquet Co. and the 
Wagner Stoker Div., which sold stokers, 
were losing about $100,000 yearly 
apiece. Both were eliminated. So was 
a coalyard, when inventory cuts made 
it superfluous. 

Kelly jacked up costing and reporting 
techniques for all subsidiaries, and put 
them on tight sales forecasts. Today, 
every salesman is required to produce 
forecasts on expected volume and type 
of product. Production plans are then 
checked against sales anticipation. 
¢ Proof of Pudding—As proof of the 
effectiveness of these changes, the coal 
company cut its overhead by $1}-mil- 
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WITH AN 
RCA 16mm PROJECTOR 


Job-training films transform novices 
into profitable producers with the 
least effort when the films are pro- 
jected by RCA 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Equipment. New workers 
catch every word through RCA’s 
faithful sound reproduction, see it 
all, thanks to bright, steady pictures. 
To gauge the improvement effected 
by really fine projection, arrange for 
your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer to dem- 
onstrate the RCA machine, using your 
own training films...find his name 
in the Classified Telephone Directory 
under ‘Motion Picture Equipment.” 
See for yourself how simple it is to 
operate the RCA Projector and learn 
about the features that make for 
maximum dependability and mini- 
mum maintenance. Your RCA Dealer 
can supply a valuable free book ‘‘Film 
... Projectors ...ideas"” or you can 
obtain it by writing direct, Dept. RC-26. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS+CAMDEN, N.J. 
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é Cy Surge Tanks Serve Garrison Dam 
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Looking upward through safety net 
to boom tower used during erection 
of CB&I surge tonks at Garrison 
Dam project 


-™ Seven Trillion 





Gallons of Turbulent 


Missouri River. . . 


Six CB&I surge tanks are helping to tame the turbulence 
of the mighty Missouri as it churns through the penstocks 
of Garrison Dam near Riverdale, North Dakota. Served by 
a reservoir which, when completed, will form a lake 200 
miles long, the dam will provide 400,000 kilowatts of power, 
needed for irrigation and flood control in large areas of 
North and South Dakota. 


Penstocks, surge tanks and steel plate structures for 
world-wide water diversion and hydroelectric projects are 
a specialty with CB&I. Our plants are equipped and staffed 
to design, fabricate and erect steel plate work to meet your 
specifications. Write our nearest office for details. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper In- 
dustries . . . and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle © South Pasadena Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY and GREENVILLE, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
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“... the industry sales rise 
in 1956 was largely due to 
export demands of coal- 
hungry Europe .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 99 


lion, and in the first two months of 
1957 while it sold 10% less coal than 
in the corresponding 1956 period, it 
doubled its profits. 

In 1956, P&R rolled up a $9.6-mil- 
lion operating profit, with an $8.6-mil- 
lion net. Part of this net (roughly $1.5- 
million) is earmarked to pay for Union 
and Acme, leaving a real net of around 
$7.1-million. 
¢ Contributing—Considering 1955's 
sorry $3.1-million loss, this makes the 
present management look pretty good. 
But a couple of other factors helped: 

e The new management’s opera- 
tions coincided with a renaissance in 
the hard coal industry. In 1956, for the 
first time in years, industry sales rose— 
by 8.2%. This spurt was largely due to 
export demands of coal-hungry Europe. 

¢ P&R is sitting smack in the mid- 
dle of a growing market for coal-rich 
waste materials. 
¢ Gold Mine—The second factor may 
turn out to be a gold mine for P&R. 
Traditionally, most companies dump 
their coal-rich waste materials—a com- 
bination of dirt and powdered coal— 
from breaker operations into the nearest 
river. For lack of a nearby stream, 
P&R has for generations piled the 
stuff up on its own properties. Some 
of these silt banks have as much as 
75% coal content. Power companies 
use this powder coal for fuel, and 
there is a growing market in Europe 
for briquets. Most important, steel 
companies are becoming volume users 
of anthracite powders. 
¢ New Uses—As high-grade ores run 
out, steel is starting to process low- 
grade ore by powdering it, concen- 
trating it, then mixing it with fine 
coal and sintering it as little pellets. 
This way, when the pelletized ore goes 
into blast furnaces, it sticks around long 
enough to be melted into iron. Other- 
wise, in powder form, it would go up 
the flue as so much useless dust. 

Last year, steel used 1-million tons 
of anthracite fines, and as new ore 
processing plants go up, it is estimated 
that demand will rise to 3-million tons. 
P&R, which sold half the 3-million 
tons of fine coal for all markets in 
1956, hopes to use its silt banks to grab 
the lion’s share of any increases this 
way. When processed, fines sell for 
as high as $6 per ton, and there are 
probably two or three tons of reduction- 
type fines in every 10 tons of silt in 
a bank. So P&R, sitting on 40-million 
tons of silt, owns material with a po- 
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oodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


NEW 
DEVELOPMENT: 


Goodrich-Gulf introduces 
Ameripol “crumb rubber” 
to save you processing 
equipment and cost 


LL Ameripol hot polymers are now avail- 

able in the form of crumb rubber — 

developed and introduced by Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals. 

This innovation in butadiene-styrene rubber 
is of particular value to manufacturers of rub- 
ber adhesives, mastics, cements, or other prod- 
ucts where the rubber raw material must be 
put in solution before processing. Here the 
need for milling or chopping equipment and 
operations is eliminated, and the Ameripol 
crumb rubber can be processed as received. 

In molding and extrusion too, the use of 
crumb rubber cuts costs. Manual cutting of 
conventional bales of rubber to exact weight 
can be eliminated. 

Ameripol hot polymers in crumb form have 
been fully evaluated in use, and are now avail- 
able in production quantities. More than ever, 
Ameripol is the preferred man-made rubber. 
Contact us for your requirements. 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR 
QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE aa ae 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 





PRECISION BRISTOL MULTIPLE-SPLINE SOCKET SCREWS are used to hold impeller to 
shaft in this hot-air unit as well as sheave to drying drum, in Lovell laundry dryer. 


How Bristol socket screws 


eliminated a machining operation, 
cut piece costs on laundry dryer 


Extra-holding power of the Bristol Mul- 
tiple-Spline Socket Screws did away with 
a machining operation at the Lovell Manu- 
facturing Company, Erie, Pa., world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of clothes drying appli- 
ances for domestic use. 

Chey found that two Bristol Multiple- 
Spline Socket Screws held the sheave on 
the shaft of their 35-pound drying drum 
without the necessity for flatting the shaft. 
Result: a machining operation eliminated, 
without loss of product quality. The Bristol 
screw was the only one of many types of 


DRYING UNITS on assem- 
bly line at Lovell Manu- 
facturing Co., world’s 
largest manufacturer of 


dryers for domestic use. . 


A631 


BRISTOL'S 


screws tested which Lovell engineers found 
to be dependable in this service. 

One more example of the savings effected 
by these precision Bristol products : Socket 
screws—both industry-standard hex and 
Bristol-originated Multiple-Spline. Instru- 
ments — meticulously designed and manu- 
factured for every measuring, recording, 
automatic controlling need. Aircraft elec- 
tronic components —for both civil and mili- 
tary applications. Write us for more data on 
any Bristol product. The Bristol Company, 
164 Bristol Road, Waterbury 20, Conn, 


BRISTOL rreasion propucts ror MODERN MANUFACTURING 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS * RECORDERS * TELEMETERS * SOCKET SCREWS * 
CHOPPERS AND HIGH-SPEED RELAYS * AIRCRAFT PRESSURE-OPERATED DEVICES 
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tential sales value of $80-million-plus. 
¢ Hidden Wealth—But that’s not all, 
though P&R at first overlooked it. Even 
after reduction-type fines are removed, 
there is still plenty of powder coal left 
in a bank. What’s more, it looks as 
though it may be profitable to convert 
it into hydrogen. 

In 1955, P&R conducted an $80,000 
pilot experiment in gasification. The 
report came in just as the new board 
took over. But the board, getting into 
underwear, worried about existing oper- 
ations, and new to the job, overlooked 
the report. So did a national firm of 
management consultants brought in 
to analyze and advise P&R. 

But when Hyland joined. the board 
a little later, he saw the report and 
got excited. The gasification process, 
Hyland realized, promised to use raw 
uncleaned silt as it comes out of a 
bank. Mixed in a slurry with water, 
it is carried through towers that act 
and look much like gasoline cracking 
units. In them, a swirling cloud of 
steam and coal particles react to free 
hydrogen, which is separated and drawn 
off. 
¢ Big Market—Dr. A. M. Squires of 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., which 
developed the process, predicts that 
this hydrogen will be competitive in 
price with that from natural gas and 
No. 3 bunker fuel—the two cheapest 
high-volume sources. If this pans out, 
P&R will be assured of a nearby mar- 
ket from chemical and steel companies. 

Armed with these facts and figures, 
Newman persuaded the company to 
authorize $500,000 for a semi-com- 
mercial plant to test the process. P&R 
expects the project to work out, but 
will know better next fall, when the 
new product will be in full operation. 

Meanwhile Newman is releasing no 
figures or estimates. He doesn’t want 
Wall Street figuring the per share value 
of silt banks then running up the stock 
prices in rosy anticipation. If some- 
thing went wrong prices would roller 
coaster up and down again, and he has 
no taste for such an event. 

“However, you can bet the company 
isn’t sinking $500,000 into this project 
just for the fun of it” says a director, 
and outsiders conservatively estimate 
final sales value of the silt banks at some 
$10 per ton. The expense of making 
the hydrogen has to be deducted from 
this, but for an asset on the books at 
zero value, the books have come a long 
way. 

The company still has plenty of cash 
and securities to buy up another prof- 
itable company to swell P&R’s coffers. 
“We are still looking,” says Newman. 
He wants a good-sized company making 
at least $2.5-million after taxes—prefer- 
ably more—and is interested in natural 
resource companies, especially in bitu- 
minous coal. END 
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more useful on 
more jobs 


More power—that you can put to bet- 
ter use on more jobs! It will pay you 
to try it... see for yourself how stepped- 
up power combines with International 
350 Utility weight to drive a husky 
backhoe bucket through tough digging 
—boost trenching yardage 25 per cent 
or more. 
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More power and greater built-in weight 
also provide traction to bull loader 
buckets full. You’ll cut loading time as 
much as a third, compared to lighter- 
weight rigs. 


So try it! Let us prove to you that the 
International 350 Utility tractor has 
the power, the weight, and the stamina 
to outwork them all! 


yee ae DO 
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demonstrate! Look 
SEE YOUR in the classified directory—phone today! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER prater 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm Equipment, Farmall and 
International Tractors . .. Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment— General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Your IH Dealer will 
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HARD WORK MEETS ITS MASTER 
IN THE WALTER HENRYS OF ARKANSAS 
AS STRAIGHT AND TRUE AS THE TIMBER 


HE WORKS, THIS |S THE MAN INDUSTRY 
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In Management 


More Pre-Retirement Preparation 
Urged By Ching; Weirton Aide Disagrees 


“More education and preparation should be given to 
employees close to retirement age,” said labor relations 
counselor Cyrus §. Ching last week in the keynote 
address at the 1957 Management Seminar on Retire- 
ment. This is necessary, he said, to make sure that the 
money spent by companies on pension plans will not 
be wasted, but will actually result in retired workers 
who are assets to the community and “ambassadors” 
for the company. : 

Ching’s remarks were in direct opposition to views 
expressed last month by Cecil B. Dodd, assistant man- 
ager of Weirton Steel Co.’s Industrial Relations Dept. 
“The retired employee will find his groove,” Dodd said, 
adding that his company feels that, after governing the 
life of the worker throughout his entire career, it had 
best adopt a hands off policy when he retires. Dodd 
said that he had had “active participation” in the retire- 
ment of some 1,200 persons, that “less than 2%” of 
them are dissatisfied in their retirement. 


Industry Called on to Supply 
The Colleges With Instructors 


Industry must provide colleges with their instructors, 
said Dr. Julius Seidl, chairman of Fordham University’s 
Dept. of Management, at a Pace College semicentennial 
conference on “Education for the Age of Automation.” 
This was the first of the three areas in which Seidl said 
business must aid education. Pointing out that industry 
“wants the product” of U.S. colleges and universities, 
he said that it was industry’s duty to tap their 6wn 
supply of knowledgeable persons to provide competent 
instruction. 

Seidl’s two other areas were: 

Money. Business must make up through outright 
grants the ever-widening difference between tuition in- 
come and expenses. 

Curriculum. Business must write detailed job descrip- 
tions, and see to it that the skills they want in employees 
are being taught. 


Family Feud in Plastics Company 


Drags in Owners Who Are Not Kin 





A family feud has erupted into a proxy fight at 
Chicago Molded Products Corp., plastics fabricator. 
Louis Bachner, vice-president and treasurer, has mailed 
proxy solicitations to the 600 non-family stockholders, 
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who.own some 43% of the shares, charging that the 
company has fared poorly under the direction of his 
brother, Chmn. Edward F. Bachner, and his nephew 
John, president. 

Louis, heading a five-member stockholders’ committee, 
charged that earnings fell 50% in the last seven years 
and that sales fell 13% in the past five “boom” years. 
He also charges that sale of the company to the Heyden 
Chemical Co., as proposed by management, would 
have been to the detriment of the stockholders, and 
that Edward and his four sons receive excessive sal- 
aries. 

John, in soliciting management proxies for the May 7 
meeting, said that last year’s sales were up slightly while 
the industry figure was at the 1950 level, and that earn- 
ings ($365,000) represented 4% of sales while the indus- 
try average was 3%. The sale to Heyden, which did 
not go through because all the Bachners had to agree 
to it, would have netted stockholders $19 a share, he 
said, at a time when the stock was selling at $11. The 
president’s salary, said John, was $36,000 plus 2% of 
earnings over $500,000 before income taxes and profit 
sharing. 

Louis holds 108,000 of the 328,000 shares outstand- 
ing; Edward and his family own almost as much. 


Management Briefs 


American Can Co.’s group has won in its fight for 
control of Metal & Thermit Corp. (BW—Mar.30'57, 
pl84). It won eight of the 12 board seats after two 
unsuccessful court tries by the Rogers family interests 
to stop the April 1] annual meeting. 


Jackson Martindell has lost the latest round in his long 
battle with Wheeler Sammons, Jr., for control of Mar- 
quis-Who’s Who, Inc. (BW—Mar.9’57,p74). The courts 
have dismissed a suit in which he asked for appointment 
of a receiver to run the publishing concern—and claimed 
that Sammons was using Who’s Who funds for per- 
sonal gains. + ' 


Nebraska’s 1953 law to help cities attract industry 
has been declared unconstitutional by the state supreme 
court. The statute, which allowed cities to issue revenue 
bonds to buy industrial buildings used by local firms, 
was held to violate a constitutional injunction against 
state credit being lent “in aid of any individual, asso- 
ciation, or corporation.” 


The dissidents at Penn-Texas Corp., claiming to own 
some .7% of the company, have begun soliciting proxies 
for their slate in the back-and-forth fight between Robert 
H. Morse, Jr., president of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
heavy industrial equipment maker which P-T is trying 
to take over, and P-T Pres. Leopold D. Silberstein (BW— 
Mar.2’57,p67). The management slate has told the SEC 
they own 9.59% of the stock. 


A Broadway play scheduled for next season traces 
the career of an office boy who becomes president of 
his company. Its title: How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying. 
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for that 1957 KNOCKOUT plant... 
IT’S BETTER TO BE CLOSE... 


e A ringside spot for your plant in 
B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity puts 
you close for distribution to the na- 
tion’s biggest markets . . . industrial 
and consumer. 

Fast, dependable, modern trans- 
portation, raw materials, electric en- 
ergy and skillful employees available in 
greatest measure. To find that site 
suited to your needs— 


PHONE OR WRITE: 


A. W. KNABE, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 


G. E. FERENCE, Industrial De Agt. A.C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK 4—Dighy 4-1600 CINCINNATI! 2—DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 
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Constantly doing things— better! 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Eurafrica: 


Spurred by France, European 
nations are pushing plans for a 
joint program of economic de- 
velopment in Africa. Map shows 
who the participants are likely 
to be. 


The aim is to win allies in 
Africa—and to assure Europe 
a rich source of raw materials 
and a market for manufactures. 





Until recently, Western Europe 
treated Africa almost as its private pre- 
serve for obtaining much-needed raw 
materials and commodities—often ignor- 
ing the political aspirations of the 
Africans. 

Now the picture has changed. West- 
er Europe is beginning to look on 
Africa as one of its most needed allies 
in the years ahead. European and 
British economic planners are searching 
for a fresh approach to the enormous 
problem of ‘transforming backward 
colonial regions in Africa into free but 
reliable partners of the West. What 
the planners would like to do, is tie 
Africa’s future securely to that of West- 
ern Europe. Meanwhile, U.S. business 
is eying the continent for investment 
opportunities. 
¢ New Concept—The most ambitious 
scheme discussed in recent months 
goes by the name Eurafrica (map). This 
master plan is the first coordinated pro- 
gram in history for the economic de- 
velopment of Western Europe’s African 
territories. Under discussion for several 
years, it has the backing of a number 
of nations, but so far has only been 
worked out in broad outline. 

Since World War II, European coun- 
tries have put large sums of money into 
African economic development. But 
each country has done this job by it- 
self—and generally restricted _invest- 
ments by other countries in its terri- 
tories. Now, under Eurafrica, the Eu- 
ropean countries have agreed to pool 
their capital in a $582-million fund—as 
a starter—for investing in over-all 
African development (chart, page 114). 

The Eurafrica concept is essentially 
the six-nation Common Market in 
Western Europe projected on a grand 
scale. Last month the six European 
countries—France, West Germany, Italy, 
the Benelux countries—signed the treaty 
setting up a Common Market that 
would gradually break down tariff 
barriers between the countries. The 
treaty is now up for ratification by the 
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New Deal for the Dark Continent? 
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IN MINING AND QUARRYING 


.»- you'll find Thermoid 
Rubber and Friction Products 
used everywhere 


HANDLING AIR 


Thermoid Hose designed for use in mines 
withstands extreme pressure and wear 
in underground drilling. 


HAULING AGGREGATES 


Thermoid Brake Blocks and Clutch Fac- 
ings are built to deliver superior perform- 
ance under these rugged conditions. 


In mining and quarrying and 
in practically any industry you 
can name, Thermoid Products 
are on the job—delivering even 
more than is expected of them. 
Quality materials and versatile 
engineering, plus multi-plant 
facilities and personalized ser- 
vice—all are yours when you 
specify Thermoid. 
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TRANSMITTING POWER 


Long wear, despite dust and abrasion, 
makes Thermoid matched Multi-V Belt 
sets ideal for driving crushers. 


CONVEYING COAL 


There’s a Thermoid Conveyor Belt 
specifically engineered for practically 
every mine or quarry application. 


hermol 


Thermoid Company * Trenton, N.J. 





From Contributions of — 


France 

West Germany 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
Italy 
Luxembourg: 


African Territories Get — 


France 
Belgium 
Italy 


Netherlands will be allotted $35 mil- 
lion for Dutch New Guinea and Suri- 
nam (non-African territories). 
Germany and Luxembourg do not have 
overseas territories. 


individual countries. Included in the 
Common Market treaty—under pressure 
from France—are Europe’s African 
territories (as well as the Netherlands’ 
non-African overseas territories). 

e Advantages—For Western Europe, 
Eurafrica would mean a readier source 
of raw materials for Europe’s growing 
industries. And, by breaking down 
tariff and quota barriers, it would also 
provide a broader market for Europe's 
manufactured products. 

But there’s more behind the Eur- 
africa plan than that. Western Europe 
has seen the tide of nationalism sweep 
through underdeveloped countries— 
most recently, in the Middle East. This 
tide is already spreading through Africa. 
Thus, Europe’s planners visualize Eur- 
africa as a means of eliminating some 
of the economic poverty in Afnca and 
thus stemming the tide of political un- 
rest and Communist penetration. 
¢ Growing Interest—New interest in 
Africa’s future is showing up in other 
ways, too. In the past month, you 
could see these signs pointing up 
Africa’s significance to the West: 

e The U.S. government moved 
into the African spotlight with Vice- 
Pres. Nixon’s highly publicized, well- 
received swing » ols the northern 
half of the continent. 

At the same time, Washington has 
recognized Africa’s new importance by 
appointing a Deputy Asst. Secretary of 
State for African Affairs and by creat- 
ing three new consular posts in Africa. 

e France is planning to pour 
roughly $800-million into oil develop- 
ment in the Sahara. By 1960, this pro- 
gram may produce some 70-million bbl. 
of oil annually, or some 25% of 
France’s needs. 

e Britain—not a member of the 
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Sylvania’s R-52 lamp has a sealed-in reflector that never dims... produces 


more light where you want it. . 


. makes costly fixture care unnecessary. 


All downward working light—no upward wasted light 





...-Wwith this Sylvania reflector lamp 


a R-52 reflector lamp has 
helped industrial plant management to 
effect important lighting economies, and 
achieve greater lighting efficiency. 


The R-52 reflector lamp isa “*high-bay”’ 
lamp particularly suited to overcome 
plant conditions 

of severe 





dirt, grease and smoke. Its sealed-in 


aluminized reflector is 100% dirt-proof 


. .. eliminates the need for costly, time- 
consuming fixture-cleaning . . . and pro- 
vides greater efficiency throughout the 
life of the lamp. 


As an integral part of the Sylvania 
R-52, the reflector is angled to concen- 
trate a maximum of usable working light 
downward .. . helps increase productive 
efficiency . . . and provides more useful 
light for the same wattage. 


R-52 reflector lamps are available in 
500- and 750-watt sizes. Your Sylvania 
Supplier will gladly demonstrate their 
efficiency and advantages. Call him for 
complete information, or write: 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC Propucts INC, 
Lighting Division, Dept. 7L-1404 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: 


Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


.».the fastest growing name in sight 


ELECTRONICS 


TELEVISION . 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
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Automatie Warehouse Conveyor... 
handles 1200 appliances an hour 


A single huge warehouse takes the 
output of several production build- 
ings. A single busy conveyor line 
brings in trains of washers, dryers, 
ranges and dishwasher-sinks. As 
each train passes the control con- 
sole, the operator pushes a button 
that tells the system where to de- 
liver the train—to any one of nine 
spurs, serving truck dock, railroad 
sidings and warehouse storage. A 
memory system takes over and no 
human attention is needed until 
the appliances are at rest on their 
designated spur. 

Mechanical Handling Systems 
conceived, designed and executed 
this marvelously efficient conveyor 
system to save time, money and 
space for one of the largest ap- 
pliance makers. The same fresh 
thinking and ingenious engineering 
can help you solve your materials 


handling and production problems. 


Push button dispatching. The 

control console at the start 

of the warehouse conveyor 
system. Lights on facsimile layout, on 
console top, report possible stoppages 
anywhere on the lines. 


End of a spur serving rail 

siding. Appliances index onto 

transfer, move sideways onto 
gravity conveyor for loading into cars. 
Transfer fills left bank first, then auto- 
matically feeds to right. 


Call in the MHS engineer today. 


Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Manufacturing Engineers 


4610 Nancy Ave., Detroit 12, Michigan 


Offices in Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: Detroit, Mich. @ Fairfield, lowa © Albany, N. Y. © Windsor, Ontario 
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ROADS must be built in the Sahara sands 
before oil can flow into French refineries. 


Common Market proposal—is talking of 
Eurafrica as simply a device for helping 
France hold its colonial position in 
Africa. But, behind the scenes, it is 
trying to figure out how to tie in its 
Commonwealth countries and colonral 
territories with Eurafrica—if and when 
the plan gets off the ground. 

This new interest in Africa is an 
outgrowth of economic and _ political 
changes that have taken place over the 
past decade. Before World War II, 
Africa was essentially what it had been 
for a century—a continent chopped up 
among the European colonial powers, 
with political and economic develop- 
ment confined to onlv a few areas. 
¢ Stepped-Up _Investment—However, 
since the war, Western Europe has 
stepped up the pace of African eco- 
nomic development. Each of the 
colonial powers—Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal—has had 10-vear 
development programs building up such 
basic facilities as roads and communica- 
tions in their territories. France, for 
example, has put over $1-billion into 
African development. Britain, follow- 
ing a somewhat different policy, has 
encouraged African territories to plow 
back huge sums of money—earned 
through commodity and mineral exports 
-into basic facilities. 
¢ Changing Outlook—But the Suez 
crisis has helped point up some new 
facts of life that the European coun- 
tries must face. Unless European coun- 
tries pour in even larger amounts of 
money for African development, the 
wave of nationalism sparkplugged by 
E.gvpt under Pres. Nasser may spread to 
the less developed areas and eventually 
cut off Western Europe from Africa’s 
rich resources. That could be disastrous 
for the West European countries, now 
that they can no longer trade on a larger 
scale with Russia and Eastern Europe 
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DITTO, Systems 


“Know-How” 











» 
DITTO NATIONWIDE A DITTO ACKNOWLEDGED @. SPECIALIZED SYSTEMS 
FORMS PRINTING SERVICE 


SUPPLIES LEADERSHIP DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 























Cuts Your Costs 4 Ways! 


There is a DITTO system to simplify and speed every phase of 
production from the requisitioning of materials and parts to the 
delivery of finished products to stores. And DITTO systems 
engineers, plus DITTO specialized systems duplicating equip- 
ment, coordinated duplicating paper and supplies, and custom- 
ized printed forms provide four opportunities to cut your costs 
and assure maximum benefits. With DITTO you can be confident 
that whatever is recommended will meet your precise systems 
duplicating needs. 

Get the full story on DITTO systems savings and the place of DITTO Integrated Data 


Processing in today’s business. Either write us direct or check with your local DITTO 
branch or dealer listed under ‘Duplicating Machines” in your classified directory. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 6844N. McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
DITTO of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





—or count so heavily on trade with 

ivi AC _“ i he e ~ former colonial territories in the Far 
East. 

—-~MEN e France’s Need—In the case of France, 


. the Suez crisis focused that country’s 
interest on new sources of oil nearer at 
hand—like the Sahara region. But, at 

@ Reasons Behind Brad Foote Quality : belli 
4 A a4 the same time, the Algerian rebellion 
has drained France’s financial resources, 


: : : s limiting > amount of money 
« The craftsman shown below is loading a gear into one thu limiting the a 
France can afford to spend on develop- 


of the latest odditions to BRAD woos s long list of special ing African resources. 
purpose machines. The only one of its kind in existence, this That’s why the Eurafrica scheme has 


new shaver can straight or crown shave gears up to 51” in suddenly become so attractive to France. 


; : . , P rtunitv to get 
diameter. Normally accommodating gears with shafts up to It offers her an opportunity to g 
badly needed financial assistance from 


’ ‘ 
142° between centers, it can handle even longer shafts by her neighbors in carrying out African 
using special journals. Specially designed, the new machine development. 
will shave either internal or external gears. ¢ Potential Resources and Market--lo 
see why France needs some $500-mil- 
lion for development, look at its African 
holdings. This vast area of North 
Africa, French West Africa, and French 
Equatorial Africa, with its fertile farm- 
lands, desert sands, veld, and rain forest, 
sustains some 50-million people. In 
the south, France is finding rich de- 
posits of iran ore, manganese, and 
bauxite. Recently, a modern aluminum 
plant at Edea in French Equatorial 
Africa—run by two big French com- 
panies, Pechiney and Ugine—tumed out 
its first “made-in-Africa’”’ ingot. 
Though most of the investment fund 
set up under Eurafrica will go to French 
territories, West Germany and Italy 
will also make gains. Germany wants 
to develop ready sources of raw materials 
in Africa for its booming industry. It 
would also like to sell consumer goods 
and capital a in Africa. Italy 
is almost in the same position as Ger- 





“gh BRAD Spur « Bevel « Helical 
s ‘ FOOTE | Spiral Bevel ¢ Herringbone « Zerol When 


| Sikes sities Meme many. its trusteeship over 
MAKES | reducers « Transmissions Somaliland ends in 1960, it will have 
i no direct access to Africa’s raw ma- 


“agi terials. In addition, Italy would like 


to use Africa as an outlet for its burgeon- 
e Costly special machines such as this are important in ing population. 


providing the extra quality at lowest cost which is the hall- ¢ Difficulties—But in setting up Eur- 
mark of BRAD FOOTE gears. But these are only part of the africa, it looks as if there will be almost 
3 as many problems to solve as there are 
story. Even more important, perhaps, are the men who man advantages. Some of the chief ones: 
these machines — experienced craftsmen with long experience ¢ Non-French —capital—for __in- 


in producing gears to meet the most exacting and specialized stance, money from West Germany— 
requirements. will naturally seek out investments in 


, satan jf French territories that will bring profit 
@ BRAD FOOTE'S facilities are at your disposal whether you fairly rapidly. That would tend 2. thir 


need one gear or a long production run. We would sincerely France holding the bag in building up 
oppreciate an opportunity to discuss your requirements or basic economic services in Africa. 


quote on your specifications. Your inquiry will receive prompt ¢ Belgium is technically a part of 
po Sie A the Eurafrica plan. But it is reluctant 


to turn its rich assets in the Congo into 


a common pot—though it would like 
to benefit by a larger Eurafrica market 
Brap FOOTE for its minerals and commodities. 
¢ Morocco and Tunisia—the two 
GEAR WorkKS, INC. newly independent countries of North 





1304 South Cicero Avenue * Cicero 50, Illinois Africa—are considering joining Eur- 

Bishop 2-1070 + Olympic 2-7700 + TWX: CIC-2856-U africa in order to broaden the market 

for their products and open the door 

subsidiaries te < — - en "aaninae tae for cheaper, non-French manufactured 
Lemont, lilinois Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania goods. But they fear Eurafrica may work 
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High-energy irradiation— 


BUSINESS 


INSURANCE! 


“Yes!” say over 200 firms who have 
test-irradiated products with the 
G-E Electron-Beam Generator 


Ribeiro business success for most companies 
rests on their ability to develop new products or 
improve existing ones. Industry's hottest basic research 
tool in this battle for future markets is the General 
Electric Electron-Beam Generator. 


High-energy electrons can change the fundamental 
structure of familiar materials — give them completely 
different properties. With the generator pictured above at 


BLECTRON-BEAM GENERATOR 


a G-E product in step 
with your progress 


‘ ete te Gh es: 
‘ ed 


Photo courtesy The Atlantic Refining Co. 

The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, research has 
formed higher-octane gasolines, changed lubricant vis- 
cosity, produced hydrazine rocket fuel from ammonia. 

Other products which have been test-irradiated in- 
clude polyethylene, resins, tile, wood, cellophane, sili- 
cones, rubber, waxes, gypsum, adhesives, lenses, fat 
emulsion, drugs, surgical sutures, meat and other foods. 

To help you take out some “business insurance,’ have 
your G-E x-ray representative initiate a mutual investi- 
gation of the potential of irradiation for you. Or write 
for folder “Electron Chemistry — New Frontier of 
Science.” Address X-Ray Department, General Electric 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Ask for Pub, AO-44, 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





UNIFLOW SWITCHES TO RUBATEX 
FOR SWEAT-PROOF INSULATION 


AT LESS COST 


Cold lines in Uniflow ice cube maker 
and in six water cooler fountain models 


now insulated with new 
rubber tubing insulation. 


“We find Rubatex particularly applicable 
to our uses mainly because it doesn’t 
absorb water and at the same time pro- 
vides the insulation necessary at the 
points where it’s used. We also believe 
Rubatex will last longer. Lower initial 
cost and fast deliveries were additional 
influencing factors in our switch to 
Rubatex.” 

L. E. Green, Chief Engineer 

Unitiow Manufacturing Company 

Erie, Pa. 


Rubatex Tubing being applied to one of the 
refrigeration tubes in Unifiow “Kold-Draft” ice 
cube maker. 


Interior of a Unifiow fountain 
showing Rubatex as insulation 
on cold water line where it 
passes close to outside cover 
—thus preventing “sweating” 
of cabinet. Also refrigeration 
line where Rubatex Tubing 
prevents condensation and 
“puddling” on floor. 


closed cellular 


Rubatex’s unique nitrogen- 
filled closed cellular rubber 
structure makes it most adapt- 
able as formed copper tubing 
insulation for any cold lines 
requiring sweating resistance 
...+ cannot absorb water .. . 
keeps pipes forever dry .. . 
eliminates any need for addi- 
tional vapor barrier .. . gives 
it excellent weather-aging 
characteristics . . . plus un- 
usually good fire-safe thermal 
insulation properties. What's 
more—initial cost of new 
Rubatex Tubing Insulation is 
surprisingly low and deliveries 
can be made fast! 


RU BATE X 


CLOSED CELLULAR RUBBER 


TUBING 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 


Bedford, Virginia 


| For full details and sample of Rubatex 
| Closed Cellular Rubber Tubing—print your 
| name in spoce below, attach to your com- 


pany letterhead and mail to us. 


Name 


INSULATION 


inc. Send for 


| 

| 

Free Sample 

j and 

; full details 
I 
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against the protection they would like 
for new industries in their countries. 

¢ The millions of African people 
who would come under Eurafrica so far 
have not committed themselves one 
way or another to the scheme. There 
is some feeling that Eurafrica is merely 
streamlined imperialism that will fol- 
low the old pattern of holding back 
African industrialization while exploit- 
ing its raw materials. 
¢ Interested Onlooker—On the side- 
lines, watching Eurafrica take form, are 
Britain and the U.S. Right now, Brit- 
ain looks on Eurafrica as not much 
more than a paper proposal for pro- 
viding France with new German capital. 
But the fact is that Britain would like 
to participate in the Eurafrica plan 
in some fashion during the years ahead. 

Britain has none of Western Europe’s 
interest in political federation evolving 
out of either the Common Market or 
the Eurafrica proposal. But it has a 
definite economic stake in both. For 
instance, nearly a quarter of the ex- 
ports from Nigeria, Ghana, and East 
Africa go to the six Common Market 
countries. Unless Britain works out 
some relationship with Eurafrica, these 
exports will face preferential duties. 
¢ U.S. Stake—As for the U.S., neither 
the government nor private companies 
have a big stake in Africa. During fiscal 
1957, foreign aid to Africa has amounted 
to less than $25-million. Though U.S. 
private investment in Africa has tripled 
since the war, its book value still is 
only around $800-million—the bulk of 
it in Liberian iron and rubber and South 
African mining. 

British territories have been more 

open to U.S. investment than Freach 
territories. But this is changing. For 
example, U.S. Steel owns 49% of 
Compagnie Minere de |’‘Ogoue, which 
is mining manganese in French Equa- 
torial Africa. Bethlehem Steel, too, has 
a stake in this region—with its interest 
in iron deposits. 
e Mixed Feelings—At the moment, 
U.S. business has mixed feelings about 
Eurafrica. On the one hand, it sees the 
plan as tying Africa more tightly to 
Europe, thus blocking some of the U.S. 
money that might want to go in. Yet, 
if Africa, under Europe’s aegis, should 
develop faster over the next decade, 
then the territories could become a fair- 
sized market for U.S. goods. 

Western Europe’s attitude toward 
U.S. interest in Africa is also somewhat 
two-sided. Though the British feel that 
Europe will provide enough capital for 
African development, the French talk 
about the need for large doses of U.S. 
capital to bolster Eurafrica. But the 
French fear American support for “anti- 
colonialism” in Africa. They feel that 
by taking a closer interest in Africa, the 
U.S. may simply stir up already power- 
ful nationalistic sentiment. END 
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the men of SHARONSTEEL... they make quality a tradition 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KARSH OF OTTAWA 


Bill Wetzel: a pickle inspector 
who substitutes brain for brine 


@ Bill Wetzel’s kind of pickling has nothing to do with preserved 
pickles. To Bill and his colleagues, pickling is the chemical process 
by which scale and oxides are removed from steel. Bill’s 17 years’ 
experience qualifies him as an expert — one of a team of craftsmen 
that has convinced manufacturers they can expect the finest in 
quality steels when they specify Sharon. 
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For 56 Years 
a Quality Name 
in Steel 


. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION, SHARON, PA. 
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from SPARTON Corporation 





TELEVISION: After Ten Years 
By 1947 — still several years, you'll re- 
call, before the Russians actually got 
around to inventing it —Sparton Cor- 
poration was already head over heels 
into the booming TV business. Today, a 
decade later, while Sparton no longer 
manufactures TV sets for the U.S. mar- 
ket, two of its divisions—one a builder, 
one a broadcaster—are important con- 
tributors to this industry . . . 


Towering TV 


1,282 feet of it— 
belongs to Sparton 
Broadcasting Co., 
Station WWTYV, 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Reason for this re- 
markable height: 
WWTYV blankets a 
25,000 square mile 
area, roughly 80 
times the size of 
Greater New York! 
Single handedly, 
316,000-watt WW- 
TV sends its signal 
from 
Grand Rapids to 
the Straits of Mack- 
inac! To service 
this same area in 
print takes 71 news- 
papers; by radio re- 
quires 20 stations. 
Literally, TV to this 
1.5 billion dollar 
market is WWTV, 
an important sub- 
sidiary of Sparton 
Corporation. 


= 
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Mitchell, Cadillac, Michigan; 
of Canada, Ltd., London, 
Canada. 

This fourth in a series of reports is to 
acquaint you with the day-to-day prog- 
ress or ere made at Sparton Corporation 


parton@ 


ORPORATIO 


Formerly The Sparks-Withington Co. 


CONTRIBUTING TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS THROUGH THESE NINE 
ALEIED STEEL & CONVEYORS DIVISION + SPARTON AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION + SPARTON ELECTRONICS 
DIVISION © SPARTON CONTROLS DIVISION + FLORI PIPE CO. + HOUSTON PIPE & STEEL, INC. 


STEGER FURNITURE MFG. CO. « 
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SPARTON BROADCASTING CO. « 


SPARTON OF CANADA, LTD. 
S-4 





World Tax Guide 


New volume on foreign 
tax havens is latest study pub- 
lished as part of international 
series under joint sponsorship. 


This week a cooperative program for 
international tax studies at Harvard 
University brought out another volume 
in its World Tax Series, “Tax Fac- 
tors in Basing International Business 
Abroad.” In layman’s language, it’s a 
book on tax havens and ought to help 
soothe the fevered brows of many U.S. 
corporation executives wrestling with 
overseas tax problems. 
¢ Previous Studies—The new volume 
follows three other studies issued since 
the beginning of this year, giving de- 
tailed descriptions of tax systems and 
problems in the United Kingdom, 
Brazil, and Mexico. Later this year 
additional volumes will be published 
on Australia, Colombia, France, Ger- 
many, India, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Venezuela, Similar books for 10 more 
countries are in the works, and before 
the project winds up, it will have cov- 
ered 30 foreign markets. 

In addition to these background vol- 
umes, plans are being made to issue 
continuing supplements to the country 
books. For example, next week Har- 
vard Law School, which is supervising 
the project, will put out a supplement 
for the United Kingdom volume cover- 
ing the recent British budget message. 

Actually, the tax studies for business- 
men—which have been sponsored by a 
group of American companies that 
chipped in to establish a $175,000 pub- 
lishing fund—are only part of the over- 
all program at Harvard. 

The project got under way in 1951 
when the United Nations Economic 
Social Council passed a resolution ask- 
ing for an international tax study. Har- 
vard offered its services in carrying out 
the academic part of the U. N. pro- 
gram. Then the Ford Foundation asked 
to participate by underwriting a major 
share of the expenses of the study. 

These tax studies also have been 
integrated into a much larger Harvard 
program of international legal studies, 
which the Ford Foundation has f- 
nanced with a $2-million grant. An- 
other $350,000 was contributed by the 
Ford Foundation for the tax studies, 
which are expected to take until 1960 
to complete. 

School officials point out that these 
studies not only serve U.S. business- 
men seeking to wade through the red 
tape of foreign taxation laws, but also 
in many cases provide the first compre- 
hensive study that has been made of 
the particular nation’s tax laws. END 
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many of these 
_ famous old cars 
Y can you name? 


(B) WHAT DID THEY 
ALL HAVE IN 
COMMON ? 


the correct answer fo (B) is: Thompson parts! 


7 PRODUCTS has been 
making quality engine and chassis 
parts ever since the turn of the century. 
Below are some of the improve- 


ments (each quite revolutionary) 
Thompson has contributed towards 
greater safety, power, economy and 
driving pleasure over the years: 


1904— Valve with nickel steel head welded to carbon steel stem 
1914— One-piece solid forged valve + 1916—Tubular steering parts « 
1921—Silcrome heat-resistant valve «1926—Eccentric tie rod for 4-wheel 
brake and balloon-tired cars « 1932—Wedge-action valve retainer lock « 
1933—Duracrome valve seat insert « 1938—Dual-bearing tie rod for 
knee-action steering » 1938—Rotovalve—release-type valve rotator « 
1946— Rotocap— positive-type valve rotator + 1952—Front suspension 
ball joint + 1954—Rotocoil valve rotator « 1988—TPN piston ring. 


To those you can add scores of other 
important improvements in valves, 
pistons, piston rings, valve seat in- 
serts, cylinder sleeves, steering and 
front end assemblies, and power- 
steering pumps. Thompson engineers 
and metallurgists work closely with 
leading automotive and aircraft 


manufacturers to develop better 
parts. Thompson specializes in solv- 
ing hard-to-solve problems . . . and in 
producing hard-to-make parts for all 
industry. If you’re a manufacturer, 
what’s your problem? Write: 
Thompson Products, Inc., General 
Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


The correct answers to (A) above are: 1— 
American (1902); 2—Brush Runabout (1908); 
3—Maxwell (1909); 4—Hupmobile (1909); 
5—Stevens-Duryea (1909); 6—Ford (1906); 
7—Stutz (1914); 8—Abbott-Detroit (1917); 
9—Mercer (1919); 10—Templar (1922). If 
you got two you’ re better than average. If you 
got all ten, our hat's off to a rare expert! 


You can count on 


Thompson 
'p. Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
FACTORIES IN EIGHTEEN CITIES. 





ATTENTION, ENGINEERS! Contact us about joining our company, 


which has contributed importantly to the development of the airplane as well 
as the automobile, since their early days. We are now also expanding in the 


fields of electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, nuclear energy and general industry. 
Write Ray Stanish, Manager, Central Staff Placement, Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Phone: MAin 1-7943 
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Egyptians Mutter “Go Home, Yanks” 


To American Insurance Companies 


A group of U.S. insurance companies active in Egypt 
apparently faced liquidation and abandonment of opera- 
tions there. The seven companies, all working through 
American Foreign Insurance Assn., are: American Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, N. J.; Continental Insurance Co., 
Great American Insurance Co., Home Indemnity Co., 
and U.S. Fire Insurance Co., all of New York; Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; and Springfield 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Under Egypt’s new “Egyptianization” law, within five 
years a majority of the companies’ stockholders and all 
the directors must be Egyptians. Association spokesmen 
in Cairo have gone on record as saying they couldn't 
operate under those conditions. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian Finance Ministry is dealing 
even more harshly with 17 British and French insurance 
companies. They must be “Egyptianized” immediately, 
merge with local concerns, or turn their business over 
to the government-controlled Misr Insurance Co. 


American Liberty Oil Is Latest Link 
In Empire Belgians Want to Build 


American Petrofina, Inc., giant international Belgian 
oil company, last week added one more element to the 
empire it hopes to build here (BW —Sep.15’56,p1 32). 
For an estimated gross price of $35-million, the U.S. 
subsidiary of the Brussels company closed its purchase of 
the American Liberty Oil Co. 

The sale was made by Toddie Lee Wynne of Dallas, 
prominent both as a Texas oilman and layman in the 
Presbyterian Church. Wynne has turned over $2-mil- 
lion of the proceeds to the church, as part of a family cus- 
tom to tithe earnings. 

American Petrofina’s final price will be based on the 
yearend audit. ‘The acquisition included 14-million bbl. 
of crude reserves, natural gas reserves, a 16,000-bbl. a day 
refinery at Mt. Pleasant, Tex., 165 mi. of pipeline, and 
about 400 retail outlets. 


British Textile Rivals Bury Ax, 


Propose Merger to Meet Competition 


A merger that has been proposed by Courtaulds and 
British Celanese would result in a $500-million corpora- 
tion dominating British synthetic textiles—and probably 
qualifying as the world’s biggest rayon producer. 

There's a history of bitter rivalry between the com- 
panies, but postwar conditions in Britain’s textile indus- 
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try and market helped conciliate the differences. Both 
companies have been up against increasing competition, 
both at home and abroad. And with the Japanese bid- 
ding to enter synthetics (BW—Mar.9’57,p130) and U.S. 
textile makers expanding overseas activities, the situation 
is likely to get worse. 

In 1955, profits of both companies were off—British 
Celanese’s by one-third, Courtaulds’ by one-fifth. 

Together with the potential for a more powerful com- 
pany competing within the proposed European Common 
Market, all this added up to the merger proposal. Under 
terms of the agreement, Courtaulds would make a share 
swap for all the issued stock of British Celanese—whose 
directors have recommended acceptance of the offer. 


Ford Pushes Expansion in Germany; 
Slates $48-Million Spending in ‘57 


The German Ford Co. announced this week it will 
spend $48-million in 1957 on plant expansion and mod- 
ernization, as part of a $95-million scheme outlined in 
1955. Last year, Ford expansion in Germany cost $27.4 
million, and in the last 18 months, plant area has been 
almost doubled. 

Meanwhile, Ford has confirmed reports that a new, 
larger German car will be introduced come fall. The 
details are under wraps until opening of the Frankfurt 
Auto Fair later this year. 

Last year, German Ford produced a daily average of 
270 passenger cars, 50 half-trucks (up to one ton), and 
35 bigger trucks. With completion of the new facilities, 
planned production will climb to 450 to 500 units a day. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


New ventures abroad: Seven-Up Export Corp. has 
opened a plant in London to produce orange and lemon 
drinks American Nestle is reported to have bought 
out Fabrica de Chocolate Cardano, a Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
firm. . .. The Polymer Corp. of Reading, Pa., has formed 
a subsidiary in Britain to manufacture and sell rod, strip, 
and tubing made from nylon and Teflon resins. . . . 
Hertz Corp., Chicago, has worked out a stock swap with 
Couture Rent A Car System, Inc., operating in the Carib- 
bean and Latin America. . . . Chemstrand Corp. has 
reached a licensing and joint venture agreement with 
Societa Edison of Milan to manufacture acrylic fibers in 
Italy. 


Britain may try to import U.S. steel to cover the 
demands of the booming auto industry. While U.S. 
sheet steel production recently has been up 3.2% to a 
near-record annual rate, auto makers say they won't have 
enough after June. 


Mannesmann, A. G., Dusseldorf, one of the biggest 
holding companies in the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (BW —Jul.16'55,p120), intends to increase its 
capital from $36-million to $133-million. Mannesmann 
will increase its steel capacity to 2.4-million tons per year. 
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“TAKE SEVERAL!” says AVISCO cellophane...and shoppers do 


Sales need a needle? Multi-pack your product surface displays your brand name brightly 

in AVISCO@ cellophane! There’s just and sells your product’s virtues. 

nothing like it to bring on that “might-as- What's your pleasure? More sales for to- 

well-take-several” mood in shoppers. bacco, candy, underwear, foods? Cash in on 
AVISCO cellophane shows, seals and sells. _ AVISCO cellophane’s reputation as “best 

It lets folks examine what they're buying vet seller” for a thousand different types of 


keeps things clean. Printing on its jewel-like multiple packaged products. 
] 5 J ] ] I 


AMERICAN ViISCOSE CORPORATION, Film Division, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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From Baton Rouge to New Or- 
leans, Mississippi River barges 
and tankers have been joined by 
a new fleet taking raw materials 
to, and unfinished products from, 
new plants along the levee. 


Sugar cane fields along the river 
LAND are being subdivided to make way 
for the expected flood of new industry. 


OLD MAN RIVER meanders along at a lazy speed, oblivious to the industrial boom picking up steam along its banks. 


ier aren Pins Hopes 


te MISSISSIPPI RIVER long ago became 
a national legend as the route of ex- 
plorers and steamboats. For years after 
the railroads relegated the steamboats to 
history books, the Mississippi’s impor- 
tance as a waterway declined. But in re- 
cent times, it has been on the rise again. 

Bulk carriers have been plying the 
river, bearing oil, steel, and grain on a 
scale that Mark Twain could never have 
envisioned. With the rise of the chemi- 
cal industry, the commodity that con- 
stitutes the river—water—has attained a 
significance all its own. 

Louisiana is fortunate in that it has 
not only the Mississippi, with its water 


: 








Esso Standard’s huge refinery at Baton Rouge is the hub of the petrochemical 
complex. it supplies a wide line of ethylene products to nearby chemical plants. 
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roximity to natural gas pipeline and water persuaded American Cyanamid to 
% build a plant to make acrylonitrile, used in synthetic fibers and plastics. 
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on Water 


and navigation channel, but vast reser- 
voirs of oil and natural gas. Together, 
these factors are stimulating a wave of 
industrial expansion, particularly from 
Baton Rouge to New Orleans. 

Along those 132 miles of meandering 
river—by car, the two cities are 82 miles 
apart—sugar cane fields and plantations 


are yielding to plants that use petroleum 
or gas or their byproducts for raw mate- 
rials and fuel. Toward Baton Rouge, the 
strip of plants is more closely related to 
the huge refinery of Esso Standard Oil 
Co., which supplies a variety of ethylene 
products. Toward New Orleans, the ALUMINUM Kaiser is building the area’s second alumina plant, at Gramercy. 


plant complex is more diversified. 
(Turn to next page.) 


At nearby Burnside, Olin Revere Metals is putting up a third. 
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~ PLANTATIONS @ yurished when economy along 


SULPHUR activities such as I reeport Sulphur’s mining : 


























NEW PLANTS and communities spring up along the banks of the Mississippi between New Orleans and Baton Rouge. 


Old Man River Fathers a Chemical Boom in Louisiana 


INCE THE WAR, $1.8-billion has been 
S invested in new plants and plant ad- 
ditions in Louisiana. Of this, more than 
$1-billion went into the stretch of the 
Mississippi River shown on the map. 

That’s a lot of money for an area 
that through most of its history has 
focused on farming and processing of 
farm products. But it is especially in- 
teresting in that it points up (1) the 
complex interrelations of the fast-grow- 
ing new chemical industries, and (2) the 
crucial importance that availability of 
water has assumed in the location of 
industry. 
¢ Leaders—A breakdown of the com- 
panies that sent the $1-billion to the 
banks of the Mississippi shows that 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
led, putting $280-million into alumina 
plants at Baton Rouge and Gramercy 
and an aluminum reduction plant at 
Chalmette. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. put over $125- 
million into its giant complex at Baton 
Rouge. American Cyanamid Co. has 
spent $110-million at Avondale to make 
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raw materials for synthetic rubber, 
fibers, and plastics. Ethyl Corp. plowed 
another $75-million into its anti-knock 
compound plant at Baton Rouge. Shell 
Oil Co. and Shell Chemical Corp. in- 
vested $70-million in their adjacent 
plants at Norco. 

¢ Newcomers—As the older plants con- 
tinued expanding, sizable investments 
were made in non-related fields nearer 
New Orleans—such as building ma- 
terials, power generating stations, and 
breweries. Meanwhile, a flock of new- 
comers were stirring up even more ac- 
tivity. 

Last year, within a few months of 
each other, Olin Revere Metals Corp. 
picked Burnside for a $50-million 
alumina plant; Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. and Dow Chemical Co. chose 
sites on opposite sides of the river to 
make a variety of chemicals; W. R. 
Grace & Co.’s Polymer Chemicals Div. 
came into Baton Rouge with a $16- 
million polyethylene plant; Kaiser began 
its Gramercy alumina plant; and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. bought 


(Story starts on page 126) 


land near Laplace for future use. This 
month, Freeport Sulphur Co., which 
has mined sulphur in the delta area on 
a big scale since 1933, decided to build 
a nickel-cobalt refinery at Braithwaite 
to refine its Cuban ore. 
¢ No Coincidence—To understand why 
so many plants almost simultaneously 
headed for Louisiana, you have to take 
a good look at the nature of their busi- 
nesses. While the plants are a compli- 
cated assortment, they break down 
roughly into these groups: 

¢ Refineries of Esso, Shell, and 
others that turn out a variety of fuels, 
lubricants, and petrochemicals. 

¢ Ethylene customers of Esso such 
as Ethyl, Foster Grant Co., Inc. (maker 
of styrene monomer), Grace, and 
Wyandotte. 

¢ Synthetic rubber works such as 
Esso, U.S. Rubber Co.’s Naugatuck 
Chemical Div., and Copolymer Corp. 

e Acid plants, attracted by the 
refineries (as suppliers and customers) 
and other industry, such as Stauffer 
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“Why 20,000 Shippers Prefer 
Transamerican 


Here are the reasons ... Chemical Co.’s Consolidated Chemi- 
, cal Industries, Inc., and Allied Chemi- 
.. +» Why Transamerican cal & Dye Corp.’s General Chemical 
should be your Div. : 
freight carrier ¢ Chlorine-alkali plants processing 
« salt from nearby saltdomes for many 
64 STRATEGICALLY- plants in the area (and elsewhere), such 
LOCATED TERMINALS as Allied’s Solvay Process Div., Dow, 
2000 COMPANY-OWNED Wyandotte, and Kaiser. ‘ 
HIGHWAY UNITS ¢ Companies that require natural 
2400 DIRECT POINTS gas as a feedstock, such as American 
Cyanamid and Monsanto Chemical 
SYSTEM- WIDE Co.’s Lion Oil Div. 
TELETYPE SERVICE ; , 
¢ Aluminum plants, using natural 
TWENTY-SIX YEARS gas for their enormous fuel needs and 
CPEMENCE the Mississippi for cheap transportation, 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE such as Kaiser and Olin Revere. 

. ¢ Common Denominator—Why did 
they all come to this area? Was there 
VITAL LINK IN AMERICA'S SUPPLY LINE a common denominator? 

Most of the raw material-oriented 
plants could have found petroleum re- 
fineries, natural gas, or salt elsewhere— 
in Texas, say. ‘There they also could 
have access to inland waterways, al- 
though a bit more distant. And the 
climate would be as attractive. 

The answer, in most cases, is water. 

















past Baton Rouge, ideally cool for in- 
dustry’s cooling requirements and at a 
Neat aaah ' , > ae 

a e tried to was volume sufficient to absorb quantities 


BANISH WASHROOM TROUBLES! Every day, 300-billion gal. of it flows 


: » hav onal 

sean int we ne Most poole he stander ate bat of contaminants without hurting any- 
Magazine. ~< ts controll / one below. Ground water is easy to 
, have bee r drill for—without going through rock, 
you find it at 500 to 2,500 ft.—and 
pure enough to be used for chemical 
processing. 

To industry, this water picture made 
the difference. And to Louisiana, the 
supply of water, oil, gas, and base chem- 
icals such as salt and sulphur has meant 
that it, too, could have industry. 

As it looks now, the state can’t have 
heavy industry. It has no coal or iron 

\ ore, no big steel mills to nourish a 
Bradley Dvo- Washfountains RB j complex of metalworking plants. The 
Have No Faucets to Operate Al Jha fg nearest it has to mass employment is 
ene VT 677-7) WIDE) its pulp and paper and lumber indus- 
tries. Its market area attracts certain 
market-oriented manufacturing such as 
A touch of the foot on the foot-pedal supplies tempered foods. 
water instantly from the sprayhead—there are no faucets With the rise of the lighter, high- 
(regular or spring type) to touch—no chance of spread- . paying industries—oil, chemicals, alu- 
ing infection or wasting water. And the bow! is self- minum—Louisiana comes into its own. 
flushing to prevent collection of used water. The 1954 Census of Manufactures 

One Bradley Duo se¥ves one or two persons at one Pr ak ' showed what this means: From 1947, 
time—piping connections are reduced by 50 per cent— ; . value added by manufacture in chemi- 
maximum sanitation assured. Widely used in office em- f cals rose from 16.4% to 21.3% of the 
ployee washrooms, schools, mills, institutions, public ' 1 state’s total, while the share of other 
buildings... Write today for Bulletin K-958... cose f major industries declined. At $251- 

: BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., _ Bulletin K958 million, chemicals stole the lead from 

2341 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. mailed on request. foods and petroleum, which added 
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Take a tip from the railroad’s big board: 
Never take electrical power for granted! 


Traffic is terrific on the railroads. Nowhere can you 
see it more graphically than on the Traffic Control 
boards, from which a handful of experts literally 
call the signals for an entire system. 


The only links between these men and the trains 
they control are electronic and electrical circuits 
that must not fail. This means that only the most 
reliable, most long-lived, most exhaustively tested 
cables can go into these elaborate and crucial con- 
trol networks. 


Your cable requirements may or may not be as 


Modern railroad signal system control board 


stringent as the railroads’. In any case, when you 
talk to Okonite you'll get an unprejudiced recom- 
mendation for your needs because Okonite, and 
only Okonite, makes cable by all four insulating 
methods: strip, dip, extrusion and taping. 


Don’t wait for expensive and dangerous electrical 
failures to find out that the only cable bargain is 
reliability. 


For a frank, down-to-earth discussion on cable 
insulating methods, write for Bulletin BW-1106-B, 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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Sentinel in Navy Blue 


He goes down to the seain ships, 
does business in great waters. 

But no longer is the Navy con- 
fined to the sea’s surface. It plumbs 
the depths, ranges through the skies, 
penetrates outer space. Its labora- 
tories, even a thousand miles inland, 
are nautical battle stations. 

Research by the Navy, and by 
the industries which serve it, antici- 
pates tomorrow’s needs. Among the 
industrial leaders contributing to 


that research and translating Navy 
needs into production realities, are 
eight companies of the GPE Group. 

Typical of the significant con- 
tributions by GPE companies are 
Librascope’s computers and anti- 
submarine devices . . . GPL’s auto- 
matic bombing and self-contained 
navigation system for the Martin 
Seamaster . . . Griscom-Russell dis- 
tillation equipment on every class of 
ship including nuclear powered 


craft. An indication of Askania’s, 
Kearfott’s and Link Aviation’s in- 
volvement is given in the adjoining 
column. 

Many GPE Group products 
serve vital defense needs today. The 
scientific advances they embody will 
one day benefit everyone. 
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GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT Li 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES « Askania Regulator « GPL «+ Grafliex * Griscom-Russell 
Hertner Electric * Kearfott « Librascope « Link Aviation * Pleasantville Instrument « Precision Technology * Shand and Jurs * Simplex Equipment * Strong Electric 
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praenutius futuri 





“Portrait of The Future” is the well- 
chosen motto of this submarine. States U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings: “The Albacore 
will long be remembered as the pioneer de- 
sign for flying under water.” Albacore’s revo- 
lutionary piloting technique was conceived 
and produced by Askania, a GPE company. 





Link Aviation provides still another 
glimpse into the future with its F-11-F Flight 
Simulator in which pilots of the supersonic 
Tiger pre-experience flight conditions and 
maneuvers, “log” priceless familiarization 
time. Also “shipping out” with the Navy Air 
Arm is Kearfott, providing 400-cycle compo- 
nents for both planes and guided missiles. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so effec- 
tive in anticipating and meeting the 
needs of the Navy, serve with equal effec- 
tiveness other fields such as: 

Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 
Aviation 
Chemical and Petroleum 

Marine 

Motion Picture and Television 

Paper, Printing and Textile 

Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describing 
the work of The GPE 
Group, write to: GENERAL 





PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
92 Gold Street, New York 38, New York. 
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$211-million and $187-million, respec- 
tively. 
¢ More to Come—The impact of plants 
opened and announced since the 1954 
census will change the picture even 
more. 

The fact that chemical companies 
employ relatively few people per dollar 
of investment—12% of manufacturing 
workers compared with food’s 21.3%— 
does not bother Louisiana. Whatever 
news jobs are created are more jobs 
than there were before. And these jobs 
pay better than the area’s traditional 
industries. 


|. Birth of the Boom 


The census figures also illustrate the 
difference between Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans. In 1954, Baton Rouge, 
hub of chemicals and site of the Esso 
refinery, provided 21% of the state’s 
value added by manufacture, but em- 
ployed only 13% of the manufacturing 
workers. The New Orleans area, on 
the other hand, provided 31% of the 
value but employed 37% of the total, 
owing to the greater diversification of 
its manufacturing. 

No one installation dominates New 
Orleans the way the Esso plant dom- 
inates Baton Rouge. From it, a network 
of pipelines and tank cars takes prod- 
ucts to and from other plants in the 
vicinity. 

Esso built the refinery in 1909, 
shortly after oil was discovered in 
Louisiana. The company chose the site 
because it did not require levee protec- 
tion. It also happened to be the head 
of deep water navigation on the Mis- 
sissipp1. From 2,000 bbl. per day, the 
refinery has been enlarged to 345,000 
bbl., making it the nation’s largest. 

Shell established its refinery just out- 
side New Orleans in 1920, but at to- 
day’s 95,000-bbl. capacity, it has neither 
the volume nor the range of products 
that makes Esso kingpin. 
¢ More Steam—In the late 1920s, the 
development of Baton Rouge picked 
up speed. Natural gas came into the 
area, and Gulf States Utilities Co. built 
a station to supply Esso with process 
steam and power. Esso built a research 
laboratory—the industry’s first—which 
was destined to sustain much of to- 
day’s development. The refinery’s tre- 
mendous sulphuric acid requirements 
attracted Consolidated Chemical. 

In 1935, Solvay’s plant was built to 
produce soda ash, adding chlorine and 







caustic soda two years later to meet re- 
finery needs. 

Ethyl located nearby in 1937 to make 
anti-knock compounds for the refineries, 
and by 1941 it was Esso’s first major 
ethylene customer. (It first made its 
own, buying propane from Esso.) From 
Consolidated, Ethyl could buy sul- 
phuric acid. From Solvay it could 
buy salt brine to make sodium, as well 
as soda ash and caustic. Salt and na- 
tural gas were in the vicinity. 
¢ Big Push—World War II gave the 
Baton Rouge area its biggest boost. 

Esso—which has a habit of innovat- 
ing at its Baton Rouge refinery—built 
there its first fluid catalytic cracking 
unit and extensive alkylation units, to 
make high-octane gasoline for airplanes 
on a large scale. The government built 
an alumina plant, to be operated by 
Aluminum Co. of America. The loca- 
tion permitted use of imported bauxite, 
shipped up the river from Central or 
South America, or domestic bauxite 
from Arkansas. 

Experiments in synthetic rubber at 
the Esso lab paid off. Esso built a 
plant to make buna-n type synthetic 
and another to make the butadiene raw 
material. For the government, Esso 
built and operated another butadiene 
works and one to make butyl rubber. 
Copolymer was formed by seven com- 
panies (Armstrong Rubber Co. owned 
the largest interest) to build a GR-S 
type synthetic plant for the government. 
The Esso refinery was the major sup- 
plier of feedstock for the rubber oper- 
ations. 

With the exception of Allied’s Gen- 
eral Chemical Div. locating in Baton 
Rouge in 1945 to make hydrofluoric 
acid for the war effort, there were no 
more major developments until the 
1950s. 


ll. Search for New Sites 


By the time the Korean War broke 
out, a number of things had occurred. 
Freight rate increases were causing a 
greater decentralization of industry. 
The chemical and related fields were 
looking for new sources of fresh water. 
Construction of spillways between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge made sites 
behind the Mississippi levees more at- 
tractive. 
¢ Other Inducements—Of almost equal 
significance, the proving up of natural 
gas reserves in Louisiana made it pos- 
sible for gas users to sign long-term 
contracts at favorable prices. 

Having contracted with United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Kaiser was able to switch 
from Northwest hydroelectric power to 
gas-based current for making aluminum. 
In 1946, it leased—and later bought— 
the Alcoa-operated alumina plant at 
Baton Rouge from the government. For 
its new finished metal works, Kaiser 
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How GPL projection-TV is 
revolutionizing group communication 


For a wide gamut of groups — from busy boards of directors to restive boys’ 

clubs — the wall-size pictures of GPL’s industrial-institutional projection-TV equip- 

ment mean better meetings, swifter communications. Now GPL has developed 

an amazing new projector — four times as bright — and tells how it will benefit 
salesmen and scientists, travelers and trainees. 


Much of the effort and expense that 
went into the “sending” end of TV 
were long unmatched at the receiving 
end. TV viewing was fine for a few. 
But groups could not see. The picture 
was imprisoned at the receiving end 

. until GPL developed its remark- 
able TV projector . . . the first signifi- 
cant technological development on the 
receiving side of TV. Only then could 
hundreds watch, and a revolution in 
group communication was under way. 


Rapid Growth of Group Viewing 


Among the early uses of GPL TV 
projectors were national closed-circuit 
sales meetings like General Motors’ 
spectacular 50-millionth car celebra- 
tion in 53 cities and information pro- 
grams like Smith, Kline & French’s 
video-clinic where 20,000 heart spe- 
cialists participated in the “biggest 
medical meeting in history.” These 
events — networked by Theatre Net- 
work Television and viewed by mil- 
lions — and the many other uses to 
which GPL’s TV projectors were put 

quickly established GPL projection- 
TV as an important business tool. 


Now, Four Times the Brightness 


Now, thanks to a new achievement 

- a major technological breakthrough 
- GPL’s history-making T'V projector 
produces pictures four times as bright. 

The new equipment means two big 
things: It means a more brilliant wall- 
size picture (from 25 to 
1,000 people or more can 
view it with ease). And it 
means the room can be 
lighted . . . light enough, for 
instance, to take notes by, 
or to see and be seen by a 
speaker. 

The bigger, brighter pic- 
tures of this new projector 
have enhanced the value of 
both broadcast and closed- 
circuit TV. 





Uses Are Broadening 

National corporate pro- 
grams, including employee 
training programs, stockholder meet- 
ings, community relations, have been 
among the projector’s most important 


At NEBRASKA PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE, doctors-in-training see actual treatments clearly through GPL’s portable 
TV projector. UPJOHN COMPANY has purchased 33 systems for use in nationwide professional tele-sessions. 
TELEPROMPTER CORPORATION’s purchase of 100 systems dramatized, for many, this new medium’s Importance. 


closed-circuit TV uses. The new pro- 
jector is sure to extend these uses into 
new areas of group communication. 
Schools are using GPL projection- 
TV to present Educational TV broad- 
casts to their students. Now under 
way, too, is a plan to enliven gather- 
ings at boys’ clubs by using 
the projector to pick regular 
programs off the air. 

Air lines and railroad ter- 
minals, now, can project 
wall-size arrival and depar- 
ture schedules and eliminate 
the traditional “ganging-up” 
at information counters. 
GPL TV projectors will get 
the job done faster, more ac- 
curately, and provide better 
customer service. 

For a company with sci- 
entific and technical groups 
in different locations, the 
new projector will make pos- 

sible frequent group-to-group consul- 
tations — with considerable savings in 
time and travel expense. 


A Complete System 


As with most of these examples, the 
important business uses for the new 
TV projector are in conjunction with 
a GPL closed-circuit ii-TV camera*. 
The cost is surprisingly low. The 5 Ib. 
GPL camera, control unit, and pro- 
jector — an entire GPL ii-TV system 
—can be installed for less than the 
cost of a fine car (the projector cost 
is about half). 

For further information, or a dem- 
onstration, write Mr. N. M. Marshall, 
General Precision Laboratory Incor- 
porated, 64 Bedford Road, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 


*Unit in GPL's industrial-institutional TV system 


GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY 
INCORPORATED 
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wanted to get away from the Northwest 
and nearer Baton Rouge. So it picked 
Chalmette, just below New Orleans, 
for the reduction plant. Costing $150- 
million, it has the nation’s largest ca- 
pacity—over 220,000 tons 

A secure supply of natural gas and 
water for cooling persuaded American 
Cyanamid in 1954 to set up an acrylo- 
nitrile plant on the site of the old 
Fortier plantation just west of New 
Orleans. This product is a basic in- 
gredient for synthetic rubber, fibers, and 
plastics. Cyanamid buys sulphur from 
Freeport Sulphur to make its own acid. 
Last year, the plant doubled output, 
diverting part to the Creslan fiber plant 
Cyanamid is building in Pensacola, Fla. 

Natural gas and water also attracted 
Lion Oil (which merged with Mon- 
santo the following year) to make an- 
hydrous ammonia and related products 
at Luling, a little west of Cyanamid, 
for fertilizer and industrial uses. 

Adjacent to the Shell Oil refinery, 
Shell Chemical erected a plant to make 
allyl chloride and chlorohydrins. Un- 
like Esso, Shell keeps most of its re- 
finery byproducts. 
¢ Red Letter Year—The year 1954 also 
saw considerable activity in Baton 
Rouge. 

Esso got its second large ethylene 
buyer when Foster Grant of Leominster, 
Mass., established there to make styrene 
monomer. Part of the styrene is con- 
sumed locally by the synthetic rubber 
plants, the rest goes to Leominster by 
tank cars to be made into polystyrene. 

The General Chemical installation 
added a sulphuric acid unit, increasing 
the area’s acid supply. 

U.S. Rubber, which in 1950 had 
bought Esso’s buna-n synthetic plant 
and continued its output of oil-resistant 
rubber, added a plastics operation, 
which now is being doubled. 

In i955, the government disposed 
of the other synthetic plants. Esso 
bought the butyl plant it had operated, 
and Copolymer bought both the GR-S 
synthetic plant it had managed and 
the butadiene facility that Esso had 
run during the war. 
¢ New Business—The next. spurt, re- 
sulting from Esso’s announcement a 
year ago that it would sell concentrated 
ethylene, instead of the more dilute 
gas, brought in two customers. 

W. R. Grace, which had acquired 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. license to 
make low-pressure, high-density poly- 
ethylene, was in a hurry to get into 
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FINGERTIP® SELL; 


SCRIPTO SELLS FOR YOU everywhere... at NG 
the office, at home, even at the club . . . because Scripto 
makes the pens and mechanical pencils that people want, 
keep and use ! 

ApaiF offers you 40 fabulous models . . . pens, pencils, 
sets—a complete line! Eleven sparkling barrel colors ... two- 











































tones . . . 9 contrasting sales message inks! Choose your 
favorites! Use as calling cards . . . door openers . . . in grand 
openings . . . sales campaigns . . . at conventions . . . to sell 


jobber salesmen and retail clerks . . . as gifts to plant visitors. 
Whether you can spend a few cents or a dollar or more per 
item, you can afford to use ScRipTo! 





CLIP COUPON 
MAIL TODAY 
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ADGIF COMPANY 4 pivision oF somprto, inc. 
oA} Post Office Box 4847, Atlanta 2, Georgia 
Rush Facts about using Scripto pens and pencils in my sales pro- 
motion activities. Please include prices. | understand there is no ] 
obligation. ce 98 ' §7-23 
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COMPANY ADDRESS. 
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cry. 
Scegois THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING LINE! 
_ OVER 70 MILLION PENS, PENCILS SOLD IN 1956! 








Advertising Specialty Salesmen! A few U.S. territories are still available. Direct sales 
only (no jobbing)... protected accounts... firm selling prices...80% repeat business. 
Write in confidence to box number in coupon above. 
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A PRITCHARD SINGLE RESPONSIBILITY CONTRACT MEANS 


Auto-motion? Yes! The minute you sign a Pritchard 
Single Responsibility Contract for the construction of 
a new power plant-—or the expansion or moderniza- 
tion of present facilities—things automatically go into 
mouon. 

From beginning to end, there is a continuous flow of 
activity. Since Pritchard is solely responsible for all 
phases of the project, carefully coordinated timing of 
each step is made possible. Pritchard handles all pur- 
chasing of materials, supplies and labor. 


What does ali of this mean to you? First of all, it 
means that you look to one source for responsibility. 
Pritchard guarantees the heat rate of your power 
plant. Financially, it means that you know in advance 
how much the complete project will cost. Your job 
gets started and completed much faster, saving you 
interest on your investment. 


Why Pritchard? For many years, Pritchard has been 
designing, engineering and building power plants for 
diversified industries as well as for corporate utilities. 
In a few words, Pritchard knows how!” 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED. 
SERVING THE GAS, PETROLEUM, CHEMICAL, PETROCHEMICAL, 
PULP, AND PAPER INDUSTRIES AND THE POWER PLANT 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY AND CORPORATE UTILITIES. 


4 


SNOUSTRY'S PARTMHER FOR PROGRESS 


. 


@OSTON 
CAICAGO 


““— yr.Pritchard «co. 


NOUSTON ENGINEERS + CONSTRUCTORS 
ew FORE 


LYITSOURGM OEPT, 55,4625 ROANOKE PARKWAY 
_ KANSAS CITY 12. MISSOURI! 
MANUFACTURERS 

cc IN TOWERS AND 5AS AND 
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production to beat the competition 
(BW—Mar.3’56,p156). With a pipeline 
to bring ethylene from Esso four miles 
away, Grace had its pilot plant in oper- 
ation last July, hopes to have the main 
plant on stream next July. Grace had 
scouted a dozen refineries from which 
it could buy ethylene before picking 
this one. One consideration was that 
here it would be the first polyethylene 
maker. 

Wyandotte, the other customer, was 
building at Geismar south of Baton 
Rouge, and wanted the ethylene to 
make ethylene oxide. The plant, sched- 
uled to start producing next year, will 
be the first in the U.S. to use the Shell 
process for making ethylene oxide from 
ethylene and oxygen (instead of from 
ethylene and air). The ethylene oxide 
will be converted to ethylene glycol. 
Wyandotte also will build a unit to 
make chlorine and caustic soda for 
nearby industry. 

Almost opposite Wyandotte, Dow 

at Plaquemine also will make chlorine 
with caustic as a byproduct for sale. 
Dow will use the chlorine to make 
chlorinated solvents, vinyl chloride, and 
glycols. Its plant, costing $54.5-mil- 
lion including a power station, will be 
in operation in 1958. 
e A Natural—With the swing of alu- 
minum reduction to coal-based steam 
power in the Ohio Valley (BW —Jun. 
16'56,p88), the lower Mississippi has 
become a natural place to convert im- 
ported bauxite into alumina for barge 
shipment up the river system. 

At Gramercy, midway between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, Kaiser is 
putting up a 438,000-ton alumina plant 
to supply its new reduction plant at 
Ravenswood, W. Va., as well as the 
others. Kaiser also is building a plant 
at Gramercy to make caustic and chlor- 
ine. Kaiser needs the caustic, will sell 
the chlorine. At Baton Rouge, it buys 
caustic from Solvay and from Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp.'s plant at 
Lake Charles, La. 

Just north of Gramercy, Olin Revere 
bought up much of the townsite of 
Burnside for its 345,000-ton alumina 
plant. Its alumina also will go up the 
river, to Clarington, Ohio. Olin Re- 
vere will buy Wyandotte caustic. 

Another metals plant came into the 
picture this month when Freeport Sul- 
phur, which mines 95% of the state’s 
sulphur, announced it will build a 
nickel-cobalt refinery at Braithwaite, be- 
low New Orleans. Freeport already has 
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“Proof of the pudding”—before it’s made! 


Market research is a tried-and-true preliminary to most 
manufacturing. In some cases—as in this one—it can 
uncover problems which a more superficial study might 
easily overlook. 

For instance, let’s take the general area of products 
for the home, and the specific matter of High Fidelity 
music, growing in popularity by leaps and bounds. We 
found out by research that, because Hi-Fi is basically a 
set of electronic parts separately installed or assembled 
in a cabinet, the man of the house usually tackles the 
technical appraisal of the instrument, and the lady 
evaluates the cabinetry for its eye-appeal. 

Too often, what sounds fine doesn’t look well enough. 
She says: “That cabinet’s ugly,” or, “Such a clutter of 
parts and wires!” Or be says that what may look fine 


STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY 


&® O'viSton OF CENERAL 


to her eye is actually poor audio reproduction. 

That’s why we challenged our people—"Engineer 
this line for men and design it for women.” 

Their answer? Record and radio reproduction faith- 
ful to the original sound from whispering violins to a 
mighty organ fugue. Cabinetry of traditional or modern 
design with rich, satin-rubbed woods and exquisite 
hardware. And even for the do-it-yourself fan, com- 
ponents styled like beautiful instruments, to comple- 
ment a lovely home. 

When Stromberg-Carlson Hi-Fi joins a family, it 
provides real harmony, both musical and domestic. The 
same thoughtful application of product to specific need 
is typical of all our activities. 

“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”® 


GD 


OVYNAMICS CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. “ot 


Civilian and Military Electronic Products @ Telephones and Central Office XY® Dial Equipment, Pagemaster®, Relays and Switches @ Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi 





Creative Papers from Mosinee 


».. are custom-tailored to specific needs... particularly yours 


a pilot plant there, but waited to build 
a big refinery until it got a government 
purchase contract (BW —Mar.16'57, 


Du Pont has not announced what it 
will make at Belle Point. It bought 
more than 600 acres in a large indus- 
trial area promoted by Webb & Knapp, 
Inc.’s subsidiary, Gulf States Land & 
Industries, Inc. (formerly Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc.). 
¢ Expansion—Announcements of new 
companies have tended to obscure the 
expansion at existing ones. In addition 
to Esso’s continual additions, these com- 
panies, among others, are throwing out 
new lines: 

e American Cyanamid is going 
into monomethyl styrene, using the 
acetylene byproduct of its acrylonitrile 
manufacture. 

e Shell is adding hydrogen _per- 
oxide, methyl ethyl ketone and _iso- 
propyl alcohol, thinking of also adding 
acrolein and glycerin. 

¢ Ethyl is building a plant to make 
vinyl chloride, a raw material for poly- 
vinyl chloride plastics. 


Paper times d flare lll. Impact of New rere 
to insure safety margins wide sent of v0 many new fore 


within a fairly small area has had a 
terrific impact on the countryside and 
its economy. 

Problem — who can develop and Sugar and rice used to flourish there. 
make paper that’s predictably com- Sugar grew near the river banks, on 
bustible. higher land, and rice in lower land. 
Sugar wasn’t a bad crop. It emploved 
a lot of people—at a fairly low scale, of 
course—in both the fields and the 
refineries. Over the last 50 vears, 
there has been some consolidation of 
sugar cane farms, as small farmers sold 
out to bigger farmers or formed co- 
operatives. In the old days, a man 
could gross $160 per acre annually 


\ 4 i 
: a. e.) ¢ r MOSINEE i/] from his cane. With 150 acres in 
ie ~ 17 PAPER MILLS CO. production, he could make a decent 
y) | a MOSINEE, WIS. living. 


But in the last few vears, as industry 
SSS A A A aS began to gravitate to the river, the 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO., Dept. BW-4, Mosinee, Wisconsin land became too valuable for cane. In- 

Please furnish details on how you can create special papers to meet our needs. dustrv bid it up, to a range vaguely de- 

| — fined as $800 to $3,000 per acre. Many 
farmers were tempted to sell out. 

| FIRM . As a result, new plants are going 

atone up on old sugar plantations. Industrial 

| oo: solicitors such as Louisiana Power & 

ADDRE Light Co. have got it down to a system. 

LP&L’s district men tip off their home 

office when they hear that a plantation 


LAKESIDE RaAitway Fuses Co. hides the light of the flare. 
makes the flares used to warn a 
train “someone’s on the line” ahead. 
Doing the job well involves consider- 
ably more than pouring flammable 
chemicals into a paper tube. For ex- Mosrnee! For 30 years Mosinee 
ample, the paper tube itself must has been creating special sulphate 
burn at a pre-determined rate. Too papers just to meet such unusual 
fast, and there’s no receptacle for needs. And they may be able to do 
the chemicals. Too slow, and the the same for you. Mail the coupon 
paper tube forms a chimney that and see. 
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Designed to support a 24-inch main cable at 552 feet above the Straits of Mackinac, the 
inside of this mammoth 35-ton Blaw-Knox cast steel tower saddie also provides a 
dramatic view of the other main tower of the longest suspension bridge in the worid 


BLAW-KNOX makes what it takes 


—to support huge cables atop skyscraper towers 


When completed, the new 5-mile-long Mackinac 
Bridge will link Michigan’s upper and lower penin- 
sulas across the Straits of Mackinac. On top of the 
two main towers of the 8,614 foot suspension por- 
tion of the bridge, two 70,000 pound cast steel tower 
saddles will support huge 24 inch cables—a vital 
function, especially when the structure may be sub- 
jected to winds over 120 miles per hour. 

But these large tower saddles are only four of the 
72 Blaw-Knox steel castings that are important 
structural parts of this tremendous bridge. And 


there are Blaw-Knox steel castings on many other 
well-known bridges, such as the recently completed 
New York Thruway Bridge across the Hudson 
River and the new Edgely-Florence Bridge which 
spans the Delaware River. 

Such castings are typical of the custom-designed 
products Blaw-Knox makes for the construction 
industry——and for the metals, public utilities, chem- 
ical processing and other industries. For an informa- 
tive look at our many products and services, write 
for your copy of ““This is Blaw-Knox.” 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
1201 Blaw-Knox Building + 300 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania 





MERCURY 


GAS FORK TRUCKS 


INTRODUCE NEW SAVINGS 
we semc) \ es slag ame) 22 bilel,” 


Before you specify, learn why Mercury 


will do the job—FOR LESS! 


Model 430 G. 


Capacity 401 


Model 630 G. 


Capacity 6000 Ibs 


DUOSCOPIC HOIST ASSEMBLY (2 to | lift 
ratio Triscopic optional, for greater 
free-lift 


SMOOTH, SHOCK-FREE STEERING 
pivotally mounted, controlled caster trail 


axle 


DRIVE ASSEMBLY with full-floating drive 
shafts — prevents damaging friction. De- 
mountable wheel rim and tire assembly 


EASIER ACCESS TO ALL PARTS... hinged 
motor cover; seat and side plates removable 


in seconds 


MERCURY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


140 Re tons 


EASIER CLUTCH ACCESS... 
tling of engine or drive. 
COMFORT-PLANNED DRIVER AREA with 
suspended clutch and brake pedals 


no disman- 


LP Gas Equipment and 
Automatic Transmission Optional 


Pe eeeeeeeeeeseeaeneeeaeanaeaeesyg 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 
4146 South Halsted, Chicago, Illinois 
Send complete data on new gas fork trucks 


Name 
Company 


Address 


| 
Leeeeeeeeaasaae 


City — . - — ——— 





is going up for sale. The company 
takes photographs, investigates the na- 
ture of the land, interviews owners of 
adjacent plantations to see whether 
they might be thinking of selling, too. 
Then, when an industry scout wants to 
look at potential sites, LP&L flies him 
over the area, then has him put on a 
sport shirt—to avoid recognition—and 
drives him around. 

¢ Factors—Of course, not all land along 
the river is equally desirable. There are 
a number of factors to consider before 
an industry makes the final decision. 
Any company that is going to barge 
materials in or out of its plant should 
locate at a point where the Mississippi's 
meandering channel is near the bank, 
to save dredging costs. 

A plant that will use railroads for 
hauling must remember that the Mis- 
sissippi is the dividing line between 
the southern and western rate territories. 
Therefore, a plant shipping the bulk 
of its output to the east should locate 
on the east bank, and vice versa. (Rates 
normally are based on distance. When 
a shipment moves from one rate terri- 
tory to another, the cost may be more 
than the extra mileage alone. The 
difference depends on what’s shipped.) 

Some planters sell mineral rights to 
their land. Others won't. “We try 
to keep them if we can,” says Leon 
Godchaux II, president of Gulf States 
Land. 

Toward Baton Rouge, the land’s ele- 
vation along the river becomes higher. 
Plants requiring heavy foundations, 
may find it more expensive to build on 
lower ground toward New Orleans. 
¢ Prices Rise—There are still some suit- 
able tracts available for potential in- 
dustries, but investment in former plan- 
tations by local syndicates and individ- 
uals—such as the New Orleans broker 
who bought a_ 1,039-acre plantation 
above Monsanto—is bound to drive up 
prices. 

The old Godchaux Sugar _proper- 
ties, now promoted by Webb & Knapp, 
constitute one of the largest acreages 
available for industry Its holdings 
include 1,470 acres at Reserve and 
1,880 at Belle Point, where du Pont 
bought. 

Gulf States Land, the Webb & 
Knapp operation, also has 1,750 acres 
at Laplace which it intends to build 
into a_ residential community with 
4,463 homes, schools, shopping center, 
churches, and recreation facilities. 

When vou estimate how far this 
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Betty Furness invites you to “Time’”’ 
Westinghouse Elevator Operation 


One “Do-it-Yourself” Stop Watch Test 
Is Worth Ten Thousand Words. 


You can’t describe superior elevator per- 
formance, you’ve got to experience it. 
That’s why we’re rolling out the red 
carpet to you who are planning new 
heavy traffic buildings—or thinking 
about modernizing old ones. A simple 
stop watch test verifies these new stand- 
ards set by Westinghouse for more eco- 
nomical and more efficient elevatoring: 


. Better floor-to-floor time-saving 


. Elimination of all unnecessary door 
open time 

. Maximum speed with smoothness 
and comfort 


Yes, we invite you to test all operational 
phases of Westinghouse automated (op- 
eratorless) elevator systems. Call our 
nearest office today to arrange for a stop 
watch demonstration and also learn how 
you save up to $7000 per car per year 
with operatorless elevators—and learn 
more about the remarkable components 
which allow elevators to think for them- 
selves: 


Selectomatic for master supervisory 
control 

Synchro-Glide for accurate, smooth, 
soft landings 

Traffic Sentinel® for safe, courteous, 
yet time-saving passenger handling 
Automatic Traffic Pattern for Traffic 
Controlled Elevatoring 

Shuntless Relays and Electric-Driven 
Selectors for reliable operation 


vl 0 f ai Westinghouse Elevators 
AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS Westinghouse 3-98729BA 








EXTINGUISHES 
IWSELF 


Translucent structural panels 

with Underwriter’s Label and 
i Factory Mutual Approval 

to meet restrictive fire codes. 


New Corrulux PyroPanl gives all the advantages 
of Corrulux .. . high strength, shatterproof, excel- 
lent light transmission, long life, resistance to cor- 
rosion, rot, warpage and cracking... with an 
important plus — FIRE RESISTANCE. 


Flame resistance is chemically, permanently 
locked into PyroPanl. While these panels will burn 
under a blow torch flame, they extinguish them- 
selves when the source of flame is removed. 


PyroPanl is available in industrial colors, flat 
sheets and many corrugations. 


For complete technical data, write us. 


ll Corrulux 
Corrulux L‘O-F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY, 


P. O. BOX 20026, HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 
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boom can go, the importance of this 
new community becomes evident. The 
president of a New Orleans bank says 
the lack of communities for workers 
along the river was his biggest worry. 
There simply won't be enough houses, 
for the workers, he says. 

At the ends of the river stretch, 
Baton Rouge does have room for resi- 
dential developments, but New Or- 
leans is close to its saturation point— 
and prices of houses reflect the tight- 
ness. 


IV. Limiting Factors 


There are other limits to the boom 
~—such as labor supply, federal control 
of natural gas pricing, and _ state 
politics. 

Right now, there is an ample labor 
supply. There are the displaced sugar 
cane farmers and refinery workers, 
strawberry and rice farmers, muskrat 
trappers. Some workers have drifted 
in from Mississippi and Arkansas. So 
far, employers can be pretty selec- 
tive. 

The influx of industry has tended 
to upgrade men through the ranks. The 
inexperienced are replacing the slightly 
experienced. Men fresh off the farm 
go into the sugar refineries and lumber 
mills, replacing workers attracted to the 
new, bigger plants. 
¢ Union Problems—Generally, former 
agricultural workers shy away from 
unions. But employers seem _ recon- 
ciled to the fact that the burgeoning 
industrialization—generally in absentee- 
owned industry—will bring with it in- 
creased organization of labor and higher 
wages. 

Whether union strength was respon- 
sible for the fact that the Louisiana 
legislature last year repealed the right- 
to-work law is hard to say. If so, it 
would not necessarily contradict the 
phenomenon of the state going for Pres. 
Eisenhower. A steel union official ad- 
mits that the nation’s prosperity lured 
his men beyond the union’s control. 
“Our men didn’t want to rock the 
boat,’” he says. 
¢ Natural Gas—Whether the Federal 
Power Commission winds up control- 
ling the price of natural gas at the 
wellhead (BW —Mar.23'57,p48) will 
also affect the life span of the Mis- 
sissippi River boom. 

If FPC controls the price—and there- 
fore the sale of gas to interstate pipe- 
lines—producers will look for outlets 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 




















60 copies of a 50-page report in only 3 hours... 


each copy as sharp as the original 


Sally Jo is a happy girl today. She’s 
getting compliments from everyone. 
That new hair-do does something for 
her. So does that snappy outfit . . . 
And xerography makes her look good, 
too. 

What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The Haloid 
Company first unveiled it. But today 
xerography is widely known—in busi- 


© Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 

f all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating ¢ 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


ness, industry, and government—as 
the world’s most versatile and eco- 
nomical copying process. 

If you’ve installed it at your plant, 
you know that paperwork duplicating 
of all kinds is no longer a problem. 

That’s why Sally Jo looked good 
today. The vice-president asked her 
if she could get him 60 copies of a 
50-page report in less than three 
hours. 

Impossible? Not with versatile 
xerography. She quickly had the nec- 
essary 50 offset paper masters pre- 
pared on XeroX® copying equip- 
ment, then had multiple copies run 
off on an offset duplicator. 

“Splendid!” exulted the  v.p. 
“These copies look as crisp and fresh 


as yourself. They’re terrific, Sally Jo 
. . . thanks to xerography. When I 
go into a meeting or send out a re- 
port, I want everyone else to have 
just as good a copy as my own. That’s 
what these are . . . each as sharp as 
the original.” 

It will pay you to investigate the 
advantages of xerography. The 
Haloid Company, 57-11X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch of- 
fices in principal U. S. cities and 
Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





Will you be 


of the 
R ty, cash you 


Mw 


hang 
en 


need? 


Win the present condition of the money market, 
executives who use COMMERCIAL CReDIT’s method of 
supplementing working capital are placing added impor- 
tance on the fact that funds obtained from COMMERCIAL 
Crepit are not subject to calls or renewals. 


As a user of CommerciaL Crepit’s Commercial 
Financing Plan, you can move ahead with confidence that 
funds will be available to you continuously as needed. You 
will know that if you need additional cash to handle increased 
sales, you will be able to get it. Money is usually available 
within 3 to 5 days after first contact. No interference with 
management. No preliminary costs. The one reasonable 
charge is tax deductible. 


For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CORPORATION Office listed below. Just say, “Send 
me more information about the plan described in Busi- 
ness Week.” 


BALTIMORE 1; 200 W. Baltimore St. * CHICAGO 6; 222 W. Adams 
St. « Los ANGees 14; 722 S. Spring St. «+ New York 17; 100 E, 
42nd St. « SAN Francisco 6; 112 Pine St. 


Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


Capital and Surplus 
over $200,000,000 - 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S subsidiaries, during 
the past year, advanced over one billion dollars to manufac- 
turers and wholesaiers to supplement their cash working 
capital. The total volume of its finance subsidiaries 
amounted to over three and one-half billion dollars. 
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in Louisiana. Wider use of gas would 
bring in more industry of the type that 
uses gas for fuel or raw material. 

If FPC loses out, Louisiana users will 
have to bid for gas in competition with 
the pipelines. Already, there is a 
strong feeling that the price is too high: 
10 years ago, it ran 8¢-10¢ per 1,000 
cu. ft.; now gas is hard to find for 20¢. 
Industry that requires gas for fuel may 
then turn to alternate sources. Some 
already are studying the economics of 
coal. Those who could use a refinery’s 
gases for raw material might switch 
from natural gas. Those that must 
have natural gas as feedstock will have 
to pay the price. It boils down to this: 
As a raw material, natural gas is worth 
more to you than if you burned it as a 
fuel; you also would use less as a raw 
material than as a fuel. 

At 45-trillion cu. ft., not to mention 
the annual increase and the potential 
of offshore gas, Louisiana’s reserves are 
vast. But right now, big producers 
such as Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
and Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
are not producing all they can. They're 
holding out for higher prices. They 
don’t need the money, and gas in the 
ground is worth more to them than 
cash in the till. 
¢ Political Issue—Finally, the attitude 
of state government also can make a 
difference when it comes to prolonging 
or nipping the boom 

Last year—after 10 vears during which 
a state-granted 10-year exemption from 
state and local taxes had contributed 
to the industrial development of Louisi- 
ana—the political climate suddenly be- 
came uncertain. 

Gov. Earl K. Long was elected with 
a record-breaking majority. Soon after 
his inauguration, he began to agitate for 
severance taxes on natural gas, sulphur, 
and timber to finance welfare programs 
he had promised in the campaign. Busi- 
nessmen worried until the legislature 
refused to go along with Long. 

Long then took his case to the peo- 
ple in proposed constitutional amend- 
ments during the November election. 
But the voters repudiated Long and 
his proposed amendments. 

From the end of the legislature’s 
session until the day after the election, 
businessmen and state capital observers 
agree, hardly any industry inquired 
about locations in Louisiana. 

“Now they’re coming in again,” one 
banker says. “The governor has been 
quiet.” END 
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Another Industry where General American works 





The complete revolution of an in- 
dustry in just one decade—that’s the 
amazing story of American railroads 
in action. Electronic switching, 
““damage-free’’ handling, mecha- 
nized routing, special equipment to, 
haul specialized freight, the dramatic 
changeover to diesel power—all this 


in just ten years. 





Contributing to this progress, 
General American works directly 
with the industry. GATX engineers 
design new types of cars, fabricated 
in General American shops. . . con- 
struction teams build terminals for 
liquid storage 
light-weight plastic parts for the 
trains of tomorrow, produce fas- 


specialists mold 





teners for fabrication, nickel alloy 
coatings to protect vital fittings . . 
pneumatic conveyors to speed load 
ing and unloading of freight cars. 

This experience in research, manu- 
facturing, shipping and storage can 
be applied to your problems. Call on 
us. You'll find . . . it pays to plan 
with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
Plants and offices in all principal cilies 
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Tenite Polyethylene ™ Color Concentrates 
add “living color’ to polyethylene 


Tenite Polyethylene Color Concentrates are pellets of 
polyethylene containing quantities of coloring agents. 
Available in an unlimited range of colors, these 
concentrates enable molders and extruders to color 
polyethylene economically, uniformly and 

brilliantly. If you produce products of polyethylene, find out 
how Tenite Polyeihylene Color Concentrates can give 

them “living color." Write for information to: 

EASTMAN CHEMIGAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of 

Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TEN 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 


1932—EASTMAN’S 25TH YEAR IN PLASTICS—1957 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine is facing an acid test in Jordan. If this desert 
kingdom swings to the U. S. side, it won’t be long before Syria follows suit— 
and Egypt’s Pres. Nasser becomes isolated. Then the victory Nasser now is 
winning over Suez might prove hollow. 


At midweek there was no certainty that Jordan’s pro-Western King 
Hussein had gained control of his country. Although Hussein had stymied a 
threatened coup last week by pro-Nasser and pro-Soviet forces, he still faces 
formidable opposition. 


As late as Wednesday, Secy. of State Dulles was hesitating about allow- 
ing Pres. Eisenhower’s special Middle East envoy, James Richards, to accept 
an earlier invitation from Hussein to go to Jordan. Dulles apparently feared 
that a public offer of U. S. aid might weaken the young king, if it came before 
he had consolidated his power. 


It was Nasser rather than Hussein who forced last week’s showdown in 
Jordan. The Egyptian dictator was pushing Premier Nabulsi to (1) open 
diplomatic relations with Moscow; and (2) join Egypt and Syria in an anti- 
Western federation. 


If this had happened, Hussein’s days would have been numbered—and 
Jordan’s Arab Legion would have come under Nasser’s command. Then 
it would have been easy for Nasser to repeat the same performance in Syria 
That, in turn, would have put the pro-Western forces in both Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia in a tough spot. It might even have reduced the scope of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine to the northern-tier countries of the Baghdad Pact. 


The new Jordanian government represents an unstable compromise be- 
tween Hussein and the pro-Nasser nationalists. Nabulsi has been included 
as foreign minister; that means Jordan will continue, at least on the surface, 
to follow neutralist policies. 


The real showdown between Hussein and his opponents probably still 
is to come. It may be precipitated by a shortage of government funds. Now 
that the British subsidy has been ended, the country is fast going broke. 
(The army hasn’t been paid for over a month.) 


When Jordan runs out of money it will have to accept U.S. help under 
Hussein’s leadership—or be swallowed up by one or more of its neighbors. 


France is in a serious financial jam—so serious that the strain could 
topple the Mollet government, force devaluation of the franc, and prevent 
any early ratification of the Common Market and Euratom. 


The French are suffering from too much prosperity, just as the British 
were two years ago. The industrial boom (production, consumption, and 
investment have all been rising fast) is sucking in more imports than France 
can afford. As a result that country’s dollar reserves have fallen to about 
$500-million. This includes $100-million left from the $262.5-million credit 
granted France last fall by the International Monetary Fund. If the drain 
continues at this rate, the reserves will be gone by summer. 


Meanwhile, the French are running a heavy deficit in their budget. 
There seems to be little control over government spending. Fighting in 
Algeria accounts for much of the expenditure. Export subsidies, which the 
French are using to offset over-valuation of the franc, account for another 
big part. 
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The Mollet government has taken some corrective measures. A series 
of import curbs has been slapped on. Last week the bank rate was 
raised from 3% to 4%. 


But Paris hasn’t gone nearly far enough in tightening its fiscal and 
monetary policies. Until the French use the brakes the way the British 
did, there is little chance that Paris will get the kind of outside financial 
help it now needs. 


The French have approached the IMF unofficially for another $262.5- 
million—only to get a cool reception. The same sort of thing has happened 
at the Export-Import Bank. 


In seeking financial help the Mollet government has some political 
leverage on Washington, of course. It can point to the danger to Euro- 
pean integration if the French crisis gets out of hand before the French 
Assembly ratifies the Common Market treaty. 


The argument may force Washington’s hand, especially if the French 
agree to put a tighter rein on their economy. 


There’s a disturbing parallel between this problem and the way France 
came up to the jump on the European Defense Community in 1954. For 
many months before the National Assembly rejected EDC, the French 
government was refusing to take economic measures that matched up with 
its own plans for European integration. ; 


The IMF has granted a $75-million credit to help bolster Argentina’s 
shaky economy. The loan is an expression of faith that the country 
will keep up its battle against inflation and trade deficits. Argen- 
tina will draw down the $75-million immediately to cushion its 
foreign exchange reserves—which are now headed rapidly toward 
rock bottom. 


This IMF credit won’t put Argentina’s house back in order. That 
will take some tough political decisions. Pres. Aramburu has hoed a 
middle row between stern austerity and runaway inflation. But with 
political pressure from all sides, he can’t keep this up forever. Aramburu’s 
political advantage—at the moment—is the reluctance of his rivals to take 
on the economic troubles he has had to deal with. 


Soon the Western trade embargo against Communist China will be 
almost out the window—except for U.S.-China trade. Britain, Western 
Europe, and Japan are moving fast to build up trade with mainland China. 
They plan to maintain their embargo on only capital goods of direct 
military value. 


Washington is giving way to pressure from our allies. Some U.S. 
officials expect this country to follow suit—if and when American business 
puts the heat on Congress. 


British traders expect to do a thriving business with China in cars, 
trucks, tractors, diesel generators, and machine tools. Although British 
government leaders are somewhat dubious, the traders say that Peking 
can pay for a sizable increase in imports out of its large trade surplus 
with Hong Kong and the substantial reserves of transferable sterling that 
it holds. 
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of Rand every” boss should kno 


AMAZING WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH AN ORDINARY PENCIL AND A KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 


HOUSANDS of busy executives are 
“Th gies a new kind of magic 
which substitutes brief pencil jot- 
tings for pages of dictation, and 
Verifax copies for pages of typing. 
Letters that ask questions, for ex- 
ample, are handled by jotting an- 
swers in the margin and mailing a 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice, 


Verifax copy as your reply. (Your 
secretary can make 5 of these copies 


in 1 minute for 242¢ each.) 


Similar jottings—and use of Veri- 
fax copies—lets you speed incoming 
reports, magazine articles, and sales 
inquiries to key men—keeps every- 
one up-to-date as never before. 

No doubt your savings the first 
month on dictation and typing will 
pay for your Verifax Copier. 


Free—new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist’s booklet, 
“How I Learned the Verifax of Life,” 
has laughs —and work-saving tips —for 
bosses and secretaries on every page. 
How to end the “quoting” habit - How 
to keep sales leads hot - How to do 
“all-day” retyping jobs in 20 minutes - 
How to make an offset master in 1 min- 
ute. Mail coupon today for your free 
copy. Or phone nearest Verifax dealer, 
listed in “yellow pages” under photo- 
copying equipment. 


Verifax Copying 
DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 





343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 


new booklet, “How I Learned the Verifax of Life. 


Name 


Position 





ONLY $148 . . . Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. City 


Company 





Street 











4-Wheel-Drives 


at record low prices! 


Yours now . . 


. new full-sized low-tonnage Dodge Power Giants .. . 


only trucks of the low-priced 3 with both off-road pull and on-road go! 


Here are two new 4-wheel- 
drive trucks . . . the only low- 
tonnage 4x4’s of the low- 
priced three. They’re built to 
carry a real profit-packed load, 
with G.V.W.’s to 8,000 pounds 
. yet they’re priced right 
down your alley. 
You get the extra dig-in trac- 
tion of four driving wheels plus 
the power, payload capacity 
and exclusive features of a 
regular Dodge Power Giant. 
Take your choice of body 
styles—stake, pick-up or Town 


Wagon—with V-8 or 6 power 
. and you can even have a 
push-button automatic trans- 
mission.* 
These Dodge 4-wheel-drive 
Power Giants can go practi- 
cally anywhere off the road, 
and with a flick of a lever, head 
down the highway with 2- 
wheel-drive ease. Add a few 
accessories and you've got 
mobile power to lick many an 
unusual job. But find out for 
yourself. Get the full details 
from your Dodge Truck dealer. 


*Available on all low-tonnage and Forward-Control models. 
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Service stations will find the 
4-wheel-drive pick-up a real help 
as a tow truck, or snowplow. 


Farmers may prefer the 4-wheel- 
drive stake with power take-off 
accessories to lend them a hand. 


Ranchers and sportsmen use 
the 4-wheel-drive Town Wagon to 
haul passengers, payload, or both. 


MONTH! SEE YOUR DODGE TRUCK DEALER! 





In Washington 


Aircraft and Electronics Companies 
Get Bulk of Latest Defense Orders 


The latest Pentagon report on top defense contractors, 
published this week, shows the continuing emphasis on 
planes, missiles, and electronics in military procurement. 
It also points up the concentration of production among 
fewer and larger companies. 

With the exception of General Motors Corp. and 
Ford Motor Co., each of the 20 leading contractors for 
both the latest report period (January, 1955-June, 1956) 
and the cumulative July, 1950-June, 1956 period, are air- 
craft or electronics companies. And both GM and Ford 
rank high in current military production as suppliers of 
aircraft and missile systems rather than of automotive 
equipment. 

North American Aviation, Inc., heads the latest 18- 
month listing with $1.3-billion worth of prime contract 
awards. Boeing Airplane Co., which topped the January- 
December, 1955 listing (BW—Sep.1'56,p33), is down to 
fifth place. North American’s rise stems mainly from 
its role as producer of giant rocket engines for four 
different ballistic missile programs. 

On a cumulative basis since the start of the Korean 
War, GM continues to rank first, with $6.9-billion worth 
of defense contracts—5% of the total awarded since 
July 1, 1950. 

Following North American in the top 10 for the 
latest 18-month period are General Dynamics Corp., 
$1.3-billion; United Aircraft Corp., $1.2-billion; General 
Electric Co., $1-billion; Boeing, $1-billion; American Tel 
& ‘Tel, $747-million; Ford, $696.9-million; Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., $657.5-million; Douglas Aircraft Co., 
$592.8-million; McDonnell Aircraft Corp., $522.4-mil- 
lion. These 10 companies accounted for 36% of the 
prime contracts let during the period. 

Trailing GM as the top 10 in the six-year cumulative 
ranking are Boeing, $6.1-billion; United Aircraft, $5.1- 
billion; GE, $4.7-billion; Douglas, $4.2-billion; North 
American, $4.1-billion; General Dynamics, $4-billion; 
Lockheed, $3.5-billion; AT&T, $2.5-billion; Curtiss- 
Wright. Corp., $2.4-billion. Total contracts of the 10 
make up 31.5% of all awards made since Korea. 


New Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 


Will Scrutinize Regulatory Agencies 


Congress is turning a fishy eye on the operations of 
17 powerful governmental regulatory agencies. This 
week, the House Commerce Committee created a special 
subcommittee headed by Rep. Morgan Moulder (D-Mo.) 
to do some digging. 

Coming under the subcommittee’s scrutiny will be 
such agencies as Federal Communications Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
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Securities & Exchange Commission, and a dozen others 
that wield wide power over business. Moulder’s group 
will have $250,000 and 18 months to do its job. 

Ostensibly, the subcommittee’s creation stems from 
public complaints of unfair treatment at agency hands. 
But many Congressional observers view it as a variation 
on the long-time Democratic theme that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is unduly kind to big business. 

Moulder’s group has an interesting name—the sub- 
committee on legislative oversight. A committee source 
says this moniker derives from a feeling that the agencies 
aren’t administering laws in accord with Congressional 
intent. 

One target of criticism, J. Sinclair Armstrong, chair- 
man of SEC, is leaving that post to become an Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Democrats have charged SEC 
is too favorable to business. And some Wall Streeters 
are unhappy about Armstrong’s proposals for tightening 
securities regulations. Betting is that Armstrong would 
have gone back to his Chicago law practice had Pres. 
Eisenhower not asked him to go to the Navy. 


Post Office Gets Financial Transfusion, 
But Is Likely to Need Another 


The Post Office, after its lost weekend in the year’s 
most celebrated budget dispute, got back onto a regular 
schedule of operations this week when Congress caved 
in before Administration pressures for an emergency 
financial transfusion. 

With remarkable swiftness, both the House and 
Senate approved and Pres. Eisenhower signed an emer- 
gency supplemental appropriation of $41-million for the 
Post Office. Summerfield quickly ordered restoration 
of the curtailed service that had pained Congress most— 
Saturday mail deliveries. Still a casualty, at least tempo- 
rarily, is a third daily mail delivery in business areas. 

The fight between Summerfield and Congress, how- 
ever, is not over. He still wants higher postal rates and 
warns that before the current fiscal year ends on June 30, 
the $41-million likely will be spent. That means more 
money will be required to avert another crisis. 


CAB Slaps Down Two Airlines 


On Request for Fare Boost 


Trans World Airlines and Pan American World Air- 
ways lost their bid this week for a 5% increase in transat- 
lantic fares—and got a sharp rap on the knuckles besides. 

The fare boost request had been presented in behalf 
of the carrier by the International Air Transport Assn. 
And in rejecting it, the Civil Aeronautics Board criti- 
cized the entire approach. Initiation of such agreements 
through an association such as IATA, CAB protested, is 
unsound as a matter of policy and a “type of price-fixing 
procedure which the board considers objectionable.” 

The airlines now can appeal for the fare increases 
individually, and most likely will do so. But their chance 
of success is rated exceedingly slight. 
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ACP TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Photo Courtesy U.S. Steel Products Company 


... part of the ACP team that establishes standards and helps 
you maintain them with ACP metalworking chemical processes 


There is much more to the chemical treatment 
of metals than the supplying of basic chemicals. 
It takes a capable service organization to see that 
the chemicals and process systems are doing the 
job they were developed to do on the production 
line. ACP has such an organization in its Tech- 
nical Service Department. This team of skilled 
engineers and technicians furnishes assistance in 
installing the process and also instructs plant per- 
sonnel in its operation. Then, to keep the chemi- 
cal process working smoothly with a minimum 


of production slowdowns, it makes periodic in- 
spections — checks operation of process and 
equipment, analyzes procedures, suggests changes 
as needed to assure uniformly excellent results. 


Any part or all of the ACP team is yours for the 
asking. Research personnel — or development, 
technical service, quality control or sales — will 
be glad to help you. Whether your problems in- 
volve corrosion, paint bonding, forming, drawing 
or other metalworking operations, call on us. 


Granodine® for steel @ Alodine® for aluminum e Lithoform® for zinc and cadmium surfaces 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


NILES, CALIF. * 


DETROIT, MICH. . ST. JOSEPH, MO. . 





CHEMICALS 


WINDSOR, ONT. PROCESSES 











New Chemical Horizons for Industry and Agriculture 
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UAW's Quiet Transformation 


@ Newly adopted program makes the auto union an 
industrial headquarters for a collection of craft unions. 


@ For its own survival, the union is particularly inter- 


ested in white collarites who are increasing in number much 


faster than production workers. 


@ Only Walter Reuther’s great stature and respect 
among auto unionists make such a shift of course possible. 


“Solidarity Forever’ was never a more 
pertinent theme song for the United 
Auto Workers than nght now. At the 
biennial convention in Atlantic City 
last week, Walter P. Reuther’s inter- 
national leadership of the 1.4-million- 
member union piled ap triumph after 
triumph with ridiculous ease on issues 
that even two years ago would have 
been in doubt. There’s a meaning here 
for emplovers: What Reuther wants the 
UAW | rank-and-filers want—from a 
shorter work week (page 41) on down 
the line. 
¢ No Contests—Reuther and his ad- 
ministration were, of course, challenged 
when they proposed such controversial 
changes as a dues increase and constitu- 
tional provisions giving skilled workers 
preferred status. But when matters 
came to the issue there simply was no 
contest. For the first time since Reu- 
ther became president in 1946, there 
was not a single roll call vote at a 
United Auto Workers convention. 

This wasn’t an example of an admin- 
istration steam roller; Reuther’s men 
had the votes and their opponents knew 
it. Several times during the convention 
there were demands for a roll call, but 
each time only a standing vote was nec- 
essary to show that an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates thought a roll 
call vote unnecessary. The significance 
of the voting is plain: Reuther didn’t 
stampede the delegates into anything; 
most of them were Reuther men before 
they got to the convention. 
¢ Significant Shift—That is the back- 
ground for a truly amazing development 
at Atlantic City—one which, because it 
was expected and only routinely ex- 
plained, has not been fully understood. 

Overnight, the United Auto Workers 
has become a different kind of union. 
It is now an industrial headquarters for 
a collection of craft unions, as well as 
some atavistic industrial locals. Its or- 
ganizational aims could now take the 
course of the United Mine Workers’ 
famed District 50 or the International 
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Brotherhood of Teamsters. Only Reu- 
ther, with his stature and respect among 
the rank-and-file, could put the union 
on such a revolutionary course with 
such ease. 

What UAW has done is to serve 
notice on all employers and all other 
unions that any employee of any auto 
mobile, aircraft, agricultural equipment 
or supplying company is a_ potential 
member of a separate contractual craft 
unit within the Auto Workers. 


|. A New Unionism 


The program that emerged from the 
UAW convention goes far beyond the 
simple aims of giving the skilled trades 
workers more autonomy and voice in 
their contract (BW —Dec.22’56,p$4). 
Linked to this is the establishment of 
a new unit to organize engineers and 
scientists, and renewed efforts to sign 
up office and technical workers. 

In the president’s report, Reuther 
spelled it out: “Our policy suggests that 
we make provision in the structure of 
our collective bargaining machinery to 
assure that skilled trades groups, office 
workers, technicians and engineers, in 
plants in which there are sizable groups 
of workers in these classifications, be 
permitted direct representation in the 
negotiation and administration of our 
bargaining agreements and with the ne- 
gotiation of supplementary agreements 
dealing with their special problems on 
which they have the right to act.” 

e The Reasons—Reuther acknowledged 
two great reasons for this new program. 
One is the obvious—the more separate 
contracts that have to be ratified, the 
more clubs UAW has with which to 
threaten management. The other rea- 
son is twisting history’s tail. UAW and 
the other industrial unions got started 
by either raiding craft unions or moving 
in where craft unions couldn’t be 
formed. In recent years, as UAW pi- 
oneered social gains largely for the bene- 
fit of production workers, craft unions 


have been raiding the industrial auto 
union. 

A notable case was at the Cadillac 
Div. of General Motors where the Pat- 
tern Makers split off from UAW with 
the ‘blessing of a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruling that dissident splinter 
groups could ask for a certification clec- 
tion. The Pattern Makers also won at 
Ford, and the die sinkers at a Chevrolet 
plant and at Oldsmobile voted to join 
an independent craft union. Reuther 
said the new UAW program will enable 
his union “to meet the problems of 
raids by craft unions under the current 
policies of the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 

Not only that, skilled workers with- 
out benefit of any outside inspiration 
began in 1955 to take steps to split 
from the UAW-—in Flint a Society of 
Skilled Trades was organized and still 
is managing to find scattered support. 
That’s why, after months of study and 
formulation, UAW leadership last De- 
cember announced it would ask the 
convention for constitutional changes 
to permit the skilled workers to bargain 
and vote separately on their own sup- 
plemental agreements. 

There is a third great reason for the 
new program—embracing not only 
skilled workers but white collar and 
professional employees, too—and_ this 
possibly is the most potent reason of 
all. It is survival of the United Auto 
Workers. 


ll. Organize or Die 


In 1939, when the UAW was just 
beginning to get some feeling of security 
and permanence, there was one white 
collar worker for every 6.3 production 
workers in the automobile industry. 
In the aircraft industry the ratio was 
1 to 3.5, and in the farm equipment in 
dustrv, 1 to 3.8. But bv last vear, there 
was one white collar worker to every 
four production workers in the auto 
industry, and the ratios in the other 
two fiwids had become | to 2 and 1 to 
2.6. 
¢ Stark Fact—This means that employ- 
ment in the industries UAW serves 
has been growing only in the types of 
jobs UAW until now has largely 
ignored. In the auto industry between 
1947 and 1956 the number of produc- 
tion workers declined by 3.5% while 
the number of white collar workers in 
creased 24.3%. 

That’s why Reuther said, “Workers 
in the white collar field, including office 
cmployees, engineers, technicians, elec- 
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MADE WITH FIRE RETARDANT RESINS 
BY HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
Only Barclite contains INFRABLOK 
that effectively blocks out much of the 
sun's heat producing infra-red rays. 
For further details write Dept. BW4. 


FIBERGLASS PANELS 
BARCLITE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
385 Gerard Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


We will welcome inquiries from 
manufacturers’ representatives. 


Op ee 


Canada 
welcomes 
your partnership 


The world’s fastest growing 
country welcomes your partici- 
pation. Five hundred branches 
of The Bank of Nova Scotia from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific are 
at your service. 

Through these branches you 
have at your disposa) the sea- 
soned experience of nen who 
have served in ever phase of 
Canadian business. 

Let us be your partner in help- 
ing Canada—and you—grow. 

Write for our Monthly Review, 
a regular report on various phases 
of Canadian business. ew-47-8 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St. Chicago 
Representative: Boord of Trade Bidg. 
General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto, 
Canoda. London Office: W albrook House E.C, 
4. and correspondents all over the world. 
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tronics and guided missile workers, rep- 
resent more than any other group the 
most fertile field for the expansion of 
the labor movement.” 

¢ Need for New Pitch—Reuther calls 
the white collar workers the “‘disen- 
franchised workers of America,”” but at 
the same time admits that UAW will 
have to get a new sales pitch because 
employers have convinced them “they 
are above production workers and labor 
unions.” He noted that “the white 
collar worker cannot be sold on organi- 
zation by offering him the same solu- 
tions that worked in the blue collar 
field.” 

And to make sure that the white 
collar worker is offered a new approach, 
the UAW intends to launch a new 
public relations program “directed at 
those workers and the whole public 
to acquaint everyone with the economic 
need of organizing the unorganized.” 

When Reuther and his associates 
spoke to the UAW members about 
organizing electronic engineers at 
Minneapolis-Honeywell (BW—Apr.13 
"57,p165), or office workers at Ford and 
GM, some in Convention Hall showed 
by their wrinkled brows and uplifted 
hands that they were having difficulty 
reconciling these efforts with traditional 
industrial unionism as they knew it. 
The baffled and the opposition were 
given a chance to speak, for in this new 
UAW of Walter Reuther, even the 
opposition is part of the formula. 


lll. The Loyal Cpposition 


The hardworking, earnest redhead 
has created within his union a type 
of resistance generally found only in a 
limited monarchy such as England 
where the term “loyal opposition” 
describes bitter political enemies of the 
party in power but loyal adherents to 
the unifying force of the Crown The 
truly spectacular achievement of Wal- 
ter Reuther is that in about 10 years 
he has kneaded the union from a 
schism into a solid mass. 
¢ Unified Front—As president of the 
United Auto Workers, Reuther has 
cnemies and bitter critics within the 
union. As spokesman for the United 
Auto Workers vis-a-vis management, 
Reuther has only loyal opposition— 
loyal to the union’s objectives, opposed 
to Reuther personally and to some of 
lis methods. 

hat distinction must be kept clear 
in trying to assess whether the con- 
tinual opposition of Carl Stellato, presi- 
dent of Ford Local 600, and Paul Silver, 
president of Detroit Local. 351, indi- 
cates any division within UAW on 
bargaining aims. The answer simply is 
that there is no division. 

UAW prides itself on its “democracy” 
—any delegate has the right, often exer- 
cised, of speaking his piece on the 


convention floor. Sometimes, it appears 
tc observers that some of the speeches 
opposed to Reuther’s program are made 
solely to keep the franchise for object- 
ing. There is some reason to believe 
that the international leadership of the 
union encourages dissent for the same 
reason. 

¢ Open and Above Board—Last week 
in Atlantic City, Stellato with much 
fanfare summoned an “opposition 
caucus” on the matter of a dues in- 
crease. Paul Silver, rather than Stellato, 
appeared to be directing the caucus. 
A Reuther leader, asked if the ad- 
ministration had an observer at the 
Stellato caucus, answered, “Oh, no. 
Paul will tell us all about it in the 
morning.” 

Some of Detroit’s management men 
are aware of this solidarity built around 
Reuther, and it disturbs them. One 
commented recently: “Where is 
Reuther’s opposition? There ought to 
be. somebody coming up in that union 
to give him some opposition, to come 
up with some different ideas once in a 
while.” 


Teamsters Challenge 
Right to Oust Dave Beck 


The AFL-CIO plans to go ahead 

with proceedings against Dave Beck, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, despite an IBT 
challenge of the legality of its moves. 
Beck is under suspension as a federa- 
tion vice-president and member of its 
executive council. His ouster from posi- 
tions of power and influence in AFL- 
CIO is on the council’s agenda for 
May 20. 
e Action—The Teamsters executive 
board took exception ta the steps taken 
against Beck in a one-day meeting in 
Galveston, Tex., this week. Acting 
unanimously, the board: 

e Charged that AFL-CIO acted 
illegally in suspending Beck as a federa- 
tion vice president and executive coun- 
cil member. 

e Accused it of failing to guarantee 
the “fundamentals of fair adjudication” 
in two proposed hearings—one before 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee on May 6, for the IBT, and the 
other the executive council hearing for 
Beck on May 20. 

e Advised AFL-CIO that the 
Teamsters will appear at a hearing only 
when and if “fundamentals of fair in- 
vestigation . . . are provided.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate Select Com- 
mittee that prodded AFL-CIO into 
action against Beck and IBT moved 
into Scranton, Pa. New charges against 
the Teamsters there alleged violence 
against nonunion employers, payoffs, 
lack of democracy in local unions. eno 
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“Automating” your office procedures 


might provide the answer 


Automation of office paperwork is now a prac- 
tical means of controlling the problem of excessive 


inventory. 


Every day— instead of every 2 weeks —you can have 
at your finger tips the figures showing “how much is 
where” . . . thus speeding deliveries, reducing ship- 


ping costs, tightening the whole sales operation. 


Moore Business Forms (the largest company in its 
field) has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 
value to both small businesses and large. 


ADP contributes importantly to profits . . . not oniy 
by cutting down on large inventories, but by speed- 


ing work, reducing errors, making new employees 
unnecessary as business expands, improving em- 
ployee morale. 


Moore makes no machines—simply analyzes your 
problem . . . plans the proper ADP system for your 
business ... designs and manufactures forms needed 
for maximum efficiency. 
. J . . 

Call the Moore man (he’s in the telephone direc- 
tory). Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. 
Or write Moore Business Forms, Inc., at Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, Cal. No 


obligation, of course. 
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MOORE BUSINESS FOR MS 
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A 
POINT 
TO 
REMEMBER! 


For more perfect 
points, and more points 
per pencil, plus economical 
0) 0] ¢-) dle) a Mam gale) d-mm 0] 16) 8) ( 
specify Apsco pencil 
sharpeners — now, 
anleld-medat-lamm-\11-1 a 
America’s Choice! 


Apsco products inc. 


DO YOU HAVE— 


a specialized business service that 
will help the American Executive to 
do his job 
@ BETTER? 
@ EASIER? 
@ FASTER? 
@ MORE 
PROFITABLY? 


Then tell 
your services effectively and eco- 
nomically through the Special Serv- 
ices Section of “clues”. 


these executives about 


Information 
without obligation by just dropping 
a line to 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 


P. O. Box 12 New York 36, N. Y 
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Unions Press Old Sailors 


NMU and SIU are scrambling to find the oldest hands 


after court tells American Coal Shipping Co. to hire on basis 


of seniority pending settlement of jurisdictional fight. 


The Ancient Mariner is having his 
day again on American Coal Shipping 
Co. vessels. A young salt hardly has 
a chance of getting a berth. Generally, 
a seaman has to be well into the griz- 
zled 50s before he can sign on.as an 
unlicensed crewman of the coal car 
riers partially owned by John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers. 

The premium on age—a reversal of 
the usual industrial hiring practice—is 
a result of a heated jurisdictional con- 
flict between rival maritime unions 
over ACS jobs. Because of the dispute, 
American Coal Shipping is under court 
order to hire crewmen on a basis of 
length of service on American flag ves- 
sels—regardless of their union affilia- 
tion. 
¢ Older the Better—Eventually, the 
union squabble seems certain to be re 
solved through a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election. 
Right now, there is keen competition 
between the National Maritime Union 
and the Seafarers’ International Union, 
both AFL-CIO, to place men aboard 
the coal vessels—where their votes will 
count when and if NLRB polls the 
sailors. 

With the unions jockeving for ad 
vantage, older men have never had it 
sO good. 

A Swedish ship’s cook with Amer 
ican papers dating back to 1907 re 
cently got a berth on one of the ACS 
coal carriers. Several seamen have pro 
duced Coast Guard papers dated 1904. 
An NMU bosun with long seniority, 
ind experience on the ill-fated Morro 
Castle, was assured of a job on a ship 
hiring in Norfolk—until STU flew in a 
hastily recruited bosun with even more 
vears of service. In the end, the NMU 
man got the job; STU’s candidate disap- 
peared. 

Fortunately for ACS efficiency, the 
hiring bv seniority is limited to active 
seamen. Only those with 200 hours 
or more of service in each of the past 
three years are eligible. The com 
peting unions can’t raid seamen’s 
homes and retirement lists to get can 
didates for coal carrier jobs. 

Up to now, the unions’ tallies of 
members signed on the five ships in 
service show a fairly even split—roughly. 
68 SIU men hired and 65 from NMU, 
including a half-dozen or more carry 
overs due to be replaced after one more 
trip 


Two more ships are scheduled to 

pick up crews in Savannah and to 
start operating for ACS by the end of 
this month. That will complete the 
company’s fleet for the present. 
e ACS Troubles—The American Coal 
Shipping Co.—set up jointly by coal 
roducers, coal-hauling railroads, and 
UMW has been snarled in labor dis- 
putes from its start (BW —Feb.9’57, 
p165). 

The controversy was set off when 
the company signed contracts with the 
Lewis “catchall” District 50 to furnish 
licensed officers and engineers for its 
ships, and with Joseph Curran’s NMU 
for unlicensed personnel. The Mas- 
ters, Mates, & Pilots and the Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Assn., both AFL- 
CIO, cried foul and picketed ACS on 
docks and at repair vards. Initially, the 
whole attack was directed against the 
ACS contract with Lewis’ union. But 
when NMU ignored picket lines, it 
was caught ip the crossfire. 
¢ Favoritism Charged—NMU’s arch 
rival, the SIU, charged that Curran’s 
seamen got their contract with the coal 
ship line through favoritism—and in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley ban 
against signing with a union before 
emplovees are hired and can decide for 
themselves on union membership. 
SIU wants an election. 

SIU took its charges to the NLRB. 
The board issued a complaint, and 
went to the federal court in New York. 
Judge Lawrence FE. Walsh (1) sus- 
pended the ACS contract with NMU 
pending a fina! determination of 
whether it is valid under T-H, and (2) 
required the company to hire by strict 
senioritv, without regard to union 
membership, until then. 

The final issue of the contract’s le- 
galitv will be settled by NLRB and the 
courts. If thev rule in favor of SIU, 
a representation election will be held 
on the coal ships, probably in three to 
four months. Until then, oldtimers— 
most of them hardboiled, veteran 
unionists—will sail the ACS vessels. 

Traditionally, maritime unions are 
tough. With NMU and SIU engaging 
in hot-tempered campaigning, the sea- 
men may attempt to clear decks of 
rival unionists. Observers are watching 
warily for the lid to blow off on some 
of the ships when the feud reaches 
white heat. 
¢ AFL-CIO Involvement—The NMU 
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INDIANA’S CONSTITUTION 


forbids 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT MAIL 
OF COMMERCE 

333-B, State House COUPON 
Indianapolis, Indiana TODAY 


Dear Sir: : 

Please send me. . copies of your NEWLY-REVISED brochure entitied 
WHY DEBT-FREE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE NEW INDUS- 
TRY THAN ANY OTHER STATE PER CAPITA. 

Other state and local governments are $50 billion in 


debt (up 213% since 1946) . . . spending 9 times more 
for schools, roads, hospitals and sewers than in 1946 
. and borrowing two-thirds of that money at soaring 
interest rates while interest alone eats up 7.7 of every 
100 tax dollars! 
But Hoosiers still “‘pay as they go’! Indiana has NO 
state debt! 


r--------------- 


completely DEBI DEBT-FREE 


INDIANA 


comparatively TAX-FREE 


NO CORPORATION TAX! * 
NO MANUFACTURER’S TAX! s 
NO NET WORTH TAX! Indiana collects and spends a smaller 
NO VALUE-ADDED TAX! 


NO SEVERANCE TAX! 
NO “USE” TAX! come—or gets more for its expenditures 


NO SALES TAX! —or both—than ANY other State! 
NO PENALTY TAX! 


NO NUISANCE TAX! 
NO TAX ON RECEIPTS FROM SALES 


in interstate or foreign commerce! Just % of 1% on 


percentage of its citizens’ per Capita in- 


gross receipts from sales for processing, re-sale, 


etc., not in interstate commerce; 1%% on other Fa 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale to 

‘ CENTER OF U.S CENTER OF U.S 
ultimate consumer (% of 1%). And Indiana’s un- POPULATION MANUFACTURE 
employment tax is far lower than average! 


Only one Indiana tax-rate increase in 24 years! 





No more contemplated. Some of our industries 
even offer to give money to the state because they 


feel they should pay more! 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE « 333-B, State House « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA * PHONE MELROSE 5-3571 





OUTLASTS 


Ordinary Brushes 


Stol 


27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


NOW 
VISUALIZATION MADE EASY AND 
INEXPENSIVE BY CHART-PAK 

. —_—~ 


Tapes, T lates, Boards . . . 
everything for graphs, charts, 
presentations, office and plant layouts, 
organization charts—all from Chart-Pak. 
All have pressure sensitive adhesive 
backing—can be affixed, removed or re- » 
placed easily. All can be reproduced. A> 
TAPES— opaque and transparent—1/32" => 
to 2 wide—14 colors — over 60 printed * 
designs 
OFFICE TEMPLATES, form and flow sym- _ 
bols and pictographs in a wide assort- 
ment 
REUSABLE WORKBOARDS in transparent 
and opaque plastics, with printed re- 
producible or non-reproducible grids to 
assist in laying ovt material. Write for 
data. 


_ The Versatile 
\ Draftsman 


CHART-PAK, INC. 
1-24 River Road, Leeds, Mass. 


Please send information. 


Name - . 
Company Title 


l 
! 
Address | 
! 
! 











Gnccmnmnttindl Zone__State 
| would like to buy Chart-Pak material from my 
local dealer 
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SIU fight poses serious problems for 
AFL-CIO. The internal feud has 
weakened the federation’s maritime de- 
partment and spurred George Meany 
into action as president of AFL-CIO 
and its chief mediator of inter-union 
disputes. 

Meany called in SIU and NMU 
leaders and proposed truce terms: SIU 
would withdraw its NLRB charges and 
agree not to “scab” on NMU ships if 
the latter union would go along with 
the MM&P and MEBA in their at- 
tempt to break the shipping company’s 
contract with District 50 for licensed 
personnel. ‘The effect would be a re- 
turn to the status quo before NMU 
seamen walked through MM&P and 
MEBA picket lines and thus gave 
Lewis’ union strong support. 

The parties disagree on just what 
happened after that. Meany and SIU 
say that Curran sank the AFL-CIO 
peace plan. The NMU says that isn’t 
so: It argues that Curran merely added 
one proviso, that the other unions must 


also agree to act against all ACS ves- 
sels, including those of the Bull Line— 
wholly owned by the American Coal 
Shipping Co. and having contracts with 
MM&P, MEBA and SIU for unli- 
censed crewmen. This obviously was 
unacceptable to the other maritime 
unions. 

¢ Airing Slated—The Meany-Curran 
thubarb has put the ACS squabble 
on the agenda for the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council to be held in Washington 
May 20. Curran is expected to pro- 
test Meany’s “support” for SIU; Meany 
and SIU’s Paul Hall in turn are ex- 
pected to condemn the behavior of 
Curran and NMU. 

Since there is apparently a growing 
resentment over Meany’s methods, 
Curran may win some limited support 
in the council—but not enough to come 
out on top. It’s expected that the 
council will set up a subcommittee to 
study the NMU-SIU dispute and 
recommend settlement terms. But 
chances are the NLRB will move faster. 


USW Wins Anti-Boycott Order 


Burt Mfg. Co. also gains as AFL-CIO tells craft union 
to end boycott of its Steelworker-made products. 


The Burt Mfg. Co.—and the United 
Steelworkers—have won an AFL-CIO 
decision calling for an end to the boy- 
cott by the Sheet Metal Workers of 
the company’s USW-made ventilator 
equipment. The ruling was one of 
the strongest actions yet taken by 
the federation in any jurisdictional dis- 
pute. 

A three-man committee headed bv 
Pres. George Meany agreed unanimously 
that the Sheet Metal Workers must 
“cease and desist’’ in ‘its boycott of the 
Akron company’s products. The craft 
union’s refusal to install Burt’s venti- 
lator equipment is a violation of the 
AFL-CIO constitution, the committee 
ruled. 

At midweek, the craft union indi- 
cated it would accept the AFL-CIO 
ruling. If it should refuse to, the 
federation’s executive council meeting 
next month could recommend its sus- 
pension—or expulsion—by AFL-CIO’s 
next convention. Nobody expects the 
present dispute to come to that. 
¢ UAW-Organized—The Burt Mfg. 
Co.’s employees have been represented 
by USW since 1945. The Sheet Metal 
Workers has stubbornly contended that 
they are in its jurisdiction, and has re- 
fused to work with Burt products as 
“nonunion” goods. The boycott has 
cost Burt millions of dollars in lost 
business (BW —Feb.16'57,p160). 

Determined to force a showdown, 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
Steelworkers, raised the Burt issue at 


the February AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil meeting. A company official was also 
present to appeal for relief. Although 
the council made no real progress itself 
in settling the disputes, it did appoint 
an executive council subcommittee to 
consider the Burt case, and gave it com- 
plete authority to write a binding de- 
cision. 

The committee, headed by Meany, in- 
cluded Joseph Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers, and George 
Harrison, head of the Railway Clerks. 
It held hearings in Akron, and met 
later in Washington to mull over the 
testimony. 

The three were apparently less con- 
cerned with the facts developed—indi- 
cating a clear violation of the AFL-CIO 
constitution—than with the implications 
of their decision. 
¢ Crafts Unyielding—The 50,000-mem- 
ber Sheet Metal Workers practically 
thumbed its nose at Meany and the 
AFL-CIO during the executive council 
sessions. The powerful Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. of AFL-CIO 
lined up behind its craft affiliate. 

Because of the attitude of the de- 
partment, the investigating committee 
withheld its decision in the Burt case 
as long as an AFL-CIO general juris- 
dictional committee was working on a 
solution to broader craft union vs. in- 
dustrial union problems. When these 
negotiations bogged down, Meany’s 
committee apparently saw no further 
point in holding up its decision. Eno 
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You get fine offset reproduction of forms, 
letters, orders — in line, halftone and color — from the Davidson 
Dual-Lith because it’s engineered that way. This speedy little 
machine delivers finished sheets at speeds up to 100 a minute , 
...it’s ideal for short runs, and in the long run, too! Is it easy to ’ P 
operate? You bet it is! Your operator has full control of the raat al “ 
machine from a sitting position: finger-tip start and stop... flip — 
change of masters and plates...instant inking and dampening 
control...automatic blanket cleaning... flick-switch paper feed. DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
Davidson’s exclusive 2-Cylinder Principle gives you more for your = ae on mec bgp ags oo si fitc 
money, too— not only clean, sharp offset, but it will also print ee eee 
both sides of the sheet at once! And precision engineering assures i: 
smooth operation all the way...positive feed, hairline register, | 
uniform impression, steady delivery hour after hour. Davidson | 
Dual-Lith is the finest small offset machine in the world! Use | 

| 
| 
| 
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(1 Send Model 242 brochure Bw 4-20-57 | 
(_] Arrange a demonstration 
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the handy coupon for further information. 
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does more for you on one machine 
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—d 
Fits most casements (without 


Fits upper or lower half of Swing-away panel allows easy Fits through the wall with n 





altering window) ... qnost double-sash windows . . . access for window cleaning .. . unsightly overhang. 


General Electric Thinline Air Conditioner 





has no unsightly overhang—inside or out 


1 i 
Onlyt 16% 1 inches thin 


New 1l-horsepower Thinline works on 115 volts, yet packs a full 9000 BTU* cool- 
ing capacity. New %-hp. Thinline works on 7.5 amperes, is rated at 6600 BTU’s.* 
Both are De luxe models, at hard-to-resist prices, of course. 


Solid reasons why the ideal air conditioner 
for your home or office is the General Electric 
Thinline: 


It’s so compact (only 16% inches thin) 
that it fits almost any kind of window—or 
through the wall. The Thinline takes up % 
less space than previous, old-style models, so 
there is no unsightly overhang inside or out. 


Fits any wiring, too. Some Thinlines work 
on so little current that there’s one to fit the 
electrical service you already have. Thinlines 
come in two models—the temptingly priced 
Custom and the even less expensive De luxe 
(shown here). Both come in trim, 164-inch- 
thin cabinets. 


Custom Thinlines give you your choice of 
six cheerful spray-on colors. De luxe Thinlines 
come in 4%, 34, 1 and 1% hp. models, range 
from 5500 BTU’s* to 13,350 BTU’s.* 

Accessories include a permanent electronic 
filter (at extra cost). Get set for summer now. 

See your General Electric dealer about 
these new Thinlines. General Electric Com- 
pany, Room Air Conditioner Dept., Louis- 
ville 1, Kentucky. 

*Cooling capacities are tested and rated in compli- 
ance with ARI (Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


Institute) Standard 110-56 and are stated in BTU’s 
(British Thermal Units). 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product hs 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





In Labor 


AFL-CIO Blames Senate Hearings 


For Organizing Flops in Tennessee 


Unions have lost six representation elections in a row 
in middle and eastern Tennessee, and AFL-CIO officials 
say the public reaction against labor as a result of the 
Senate hearings is largely to blame. 

Union organizers were hopeful of successes in the Ten- 
nessee drives until labor racketeering and corruption in- 
vestigations of the Teamsters made nonunion workers 
wary of all unions. In the six polls, the unions lost by 
margins of 2-to-] or more. 

Shortly after, the Textile Workers Union of America 
called off an election at a woolen mill at Rossville, Ga., 
just outside of Chattanooga, Tenn. It noted a sharp 
reversal of earlier sentiment in favor of unionization. 

AFL-CIO organizers now report the atmosphere for 
union Organizing in the South is “worse than it ever has 
been during the last 20 years.” 


USW Ends Its Long Strike 
Against Woodward iron Co. 


A 162-day strike by the United Steelworkers against the 
Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, ended this week 
with an agreement on a three-year contract. The settle- 
ment gave strikers a “package” estimated to be worth a 
little more than USW won in steel contracts signed 
last summer. 

The Woodward strike began Nov. 1, 1956, when 700 
blast furnace and transportation workers walked out in 
a dispute over incentive pay. Their walkout forced a 
general shutdown that idled 700 other steelworkers and 
1,800 members of the United Mine Workers employed 
in the company’s coal and ore mines. 


Long-Term “Pattern” Contract Clause 


Gives Railroads Financial Jolt 


The nation’s major railroads are now close to achieving 
an assured labor peace extending to November, 1959— 
but they are about to get an unexpected $76-million 
financial jolt as a result of “pattern” long-term pacts. 

A moratorium on bargaining pressure drew nearer last 
week when the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen signed 
a new three-year contract with 175 carriers that employ 
160,000 BRT unionists. This left only two unions still 
ufsigned in the industry: 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
demands a 15% pay raise for 43,000 engineers. 

The Order of Railway Conductors, which wants a 25% 
wage boost plus 25% more for those in short-run service. 

The BRT dispute was settled with the help of the 


which 
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National (Railway) Mediation Board, and after Presi- 
dential fact finding. The new contract conforms gen- 
erally with the “pattern” settlement in the industry last 
fall. Pay will go up 264¢ an hour over three years— 
124¢ retroactive to Nov. 1, 1956, and 7¢ payable Nov. 1, 
1957, and Nov. 1, 1958. There’s also a cost-of-living 
clause and a union guarantee against cost-increasing 
demands during the term of the contract. 

The c-of-] clauses in the “pattern” contracts are respon- 
sible for the railroads’ new financial burden. Under the 
agreements, rail wages go up a penny for each rise in the 
government’s monthly consumers’ price index above a 
117.1% base. The February index was 118.7% (BW— 
Mar.30’57,p155) and a further climb was predicted. 

This means a probable pay raise of 3¢ an hour for about 
1-million rail workers, which would add an estimated $76- 
million a year to the industry’s labor costs. 


NLRB Asks Court to Bar Picketing 
Of Trade Shows by Barbers Union 


The National Labor Relations Board went to federal 
court in Indianapolis this week with a petition for a 
nationwide injunction against alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices of the AFL-CIO’s Barbers, Hairdressers & Cos- 
metologists. 

Ross M. Madden, regional NLRB director in Chicago, 
issued complaints against the union charging Taft- 
Hartley violations arising out of: 

¢ Efforts to force self-employed operators to join the 
union. 

¢ Picket lines established at trade shows in New York 
and Chicago in a secondary strike or boycott against 
manufacturers and exhibitors; truck drivers refused to 
cross the picket lines, preventing or interfering with the 
delivery of exhibits and supplies, according to NLRB. 


Clothing Union Foregoes Pay Hike 
In a Move to Stem High Prices 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is 
willing to skip a pay increase this year as “a contribu- 
tion to a fight on inflation.” However, it is asking for 
fringe gains that it describes as “substantial [but] not as 
expensive, by far, as a general wage increase.” 

The union got a 124¢ pay hike in June, 1956, and it is 
willing to stand pat with that. It is not ACWA’s policy 
to “tax the industry for all it can stand,” officers explain. 
Some employers disagree. 

The no-taise policy for 1957 was adopted out of con- 
cern for steady rises in living costs, according te the 
union. It believes that if prices can be lowered, con- 
sumers will buy more—and union jobs will be made more 
secure. 

ACWA fringe demands include a hike in the mini- 
mum hourly rate from $1 to $1.25 with the increase 
spread over three years; a severance pay fund; a seventh 
paid holiday each year, and liberalized sick benefits and 
hospitalization allowances. 
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underwood 


announces the 


postT-master 


NO MORE LATE NIGHTS, 
NO MONTH-END RUSHING 


The Underwood Post-Master 92 posts, 
balances and proves both ledger and 
statement in a single entry. This saves 
you all the time now spent in footing 
and balancing customer accounts .. . 
all the time now spent in locating and 
correcting trial balance errors .. . all 
the time now spent in transcribing de- 
tail entries to customer statements. The 
books are kept always in balance, elim- 
inating the overtime and frayed nerves 
from month-end closings. Statements 
are always ready to mail. 





This complete posting machine 
also doubles as adding machine 


Post-Master 92 has two registers, pro- 
viding for an automatic balance (debit 
or credit) on each account and for a 
proof total covering all entries made 
in the posting run. Other “big machine” 
features include automatic electric car- 
riage return and automatic date print- 
ing. In between posting runs, your 


underwood 


Master-Touch 
business machines 





92 


New low-cost electric posting machine 
soon pays for itself with savings on 
accounts receivable posting 

How much does your bookkeeping system cost in 
supper money, overtime and wasted clerical time? 


How long does it delay sales or credit people when 
they need the current status on any account? 


How long does it take to mail out statements after 
closing for the month? 


How much is your business held back by outmoded 


posting methods? 


Can you afford such handicaps when it is so easy to 
simplify with the new low-cost Post-Master 92? 


Post-Master 92 will also serve as an 
efficient duplex adding machine. 


You get so much for so little in the new 
Post-Master 92 . . . because it is based 
on the long experience and proved de- 
sign features of famed Underwood 
Sundstrand business machines. And all 
of its money-making advantages can 
be yours with easy monthly payments. 





NEW PRESTIGE AND 
FASTER COLLECTIONS 


Many businessmen feel that the 
extra prestige of a neat, accurate, 
on-time statement is alone worth 
the cost of a Post-Master 92. And 
the statement that arrives on time 
always has a better chance of 
prompt payment. Also, people 
know from experience that ma- 
chine-posted statements-are accu- 
rate — which again prevents pay- 
ment delays. 














Modern TEN-KEY method 
for speed and simplicity 


This brand new machine gives you the 
extra speed and simplicity of the fa- 
mous Underwood Sundstrand TEN-KEey 
TOUCH posting method. After just a 
few minutes of practice, your book- 
keeper will be able to make machine- 
posted entries. She will enter figures by 
touch alone, without having to look at 
the keyboard. Everything about the 
machine has been simplified and stream- 
lined for effortless, high-speed posting. 








FREE FOLDER shows how easy it is for your bookkeeper to 
make the switchover. Unbelievable, until you see for yourself how 
simple it is to post accounts receivable by this modern mechanized 
method. Complete literature answers all your questions. Call your 
local Underwood Showroom (see the Yellow Pages), or write to 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 





. . .« about first quarter 
earnings . . . paper trade 
profits . . . stock trading fees 
. . . borrowing costs. 


First quarter earnings, as indicated 
by early samplings, will present a very 
spotty picture. There also are signs 
that not all the earnings gains that will 
be reported will result in higher divi- 
dend payments. Even among thc 
“winners,” there’s talk about the grow 
ing need to build up cash resources. 


Paper trade profits have been hard hit 
(BW—Feb.2’57,p58). St. Regis Paper 
last week reported common share earn 
ings of only 65¢ vs. 95¢ in the 1956 
first quarter—and then sliced its up- 
coming quarterly dividend payment to 
35¢ from 50¢. (This really hurt too. On 
Monday, the shares sold at $32.50, 
compared with $41.50 a few days 
earlier.) Rayonicr, Inc., likewise 
announced a 47% earnings drop: less 
than $2-million vs. almost $3.7-million 
in the 1956 first quarter. 


A rise in stock trading costs may lie 
ahead. A Big Board committee is con- 
sidering the advisability of hiking com- 
mission rates and settng up a schedule 
of fees that members may charge for 
providing other brokerage _ services. 
Most member firms reportedly think 
such hikes are warranted by rising op 
erating costs and recent low trading 
levels. But others, led by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (page 94), are 
said to be dead set against any wholesale 
boost. 


One “pro’s” opinion: Pres. John E. 
Austin, Jr., of American Mortgage Bank- 
ers Assn. thinks “we are well into a long, 
long period of relatively expensive 
money compared with what we became 
used to during the last 25 years.” 


Money market miscellany: The Treas- 
ury’s short-term borrowing costs have 
been rising gradually lately. The cost 
of this week’s 91-day bill offering was 
3.194% against a 3.154% cost last week, 
and around 3.05% a few weeks back... . 
Rising inventories of unsold remnants 
of new offerings (these totaled $305- 
million Monday vs. $258-million a week 
back) have started to send yields up 
again in the municipal bond market. 
Helping to put that mart on the de- 
fensive too is the huge supply of new 
offerings lurking just around the corner. 
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A Bit More Chipper 


Stock prices inch up after last 
week’s rally and the Big Board’s 
volume gains. 


HE AFTERMATH of last weck’s en 
Ss icadabe stock market rally has 
rather fallen betwixt and between; it 
didn’t start the hoped for boom, but 
neither did it peter out, as many had 
feared. 

On most days since the big rally, 
prices have managed to edge up at least 
a bit. And better still, the market's 
emergence from a narrow price range 
has been accompanied by pleasantly 
increased volume of trading. 
¢ Technical Position—In the generally 
balanced picture, the bulls themselves 
admit that some of the upward move 
ment has been due to technical reasons 
—such as the “oversold” position that 
had prevailed. Another upward factor 
was probably a fair amount of buying 
by the short interest, content at last to 
do some profitable covering. 

By the samc token, even the bears 
admit that some of the new buying has 
been due to a genuine improvement in 
market sentiment. It’s quite evident 
that many investors and traders have 
been feeling happier—or less disturbed 
—about the uncertainties of the business 
outlook. 

In the chart above, you can see the 


steady rise since mid-February recorded 
by BUSINESS WEEK’s index of speculative 
confidence. This indicator is based on 
the ratio of Standard & Poor's daily 
composite index of stock prices—a com- 
prehensive measure reflecting the move- 
ments of 425 industrials, 50 utilities, 
and 25 rails—to BUSINESS WEEK'S own 
weekly index of business activity. This 
time it illustrates vividly how steadily 
and extensively the Big Board prices 
have been bid up at a time when the 
rate of business activity in general has 
been drifting steadily downward. 

¢ Off the Record—In the Street, some 
of the more bullishly inclined now find 
in these doings an indication, privately 
expressed, that mid-February marked 
the end of the decline that began earlv 
last August; from now on they expect 
the going will be easier. However, 
these same bulls very carefully abstain 
from any public expression of their 
views. And less optimistic circles are 
even more cautious about appraising 
the near-term outlook. 

Most Wall Street opinion was prob- 
ably well echoed by Moody’s in its 
Stock Survey this week. Said the sur- 
vey: ““The recent general market 
strength is not, we believe, the fore- 
runner of a new persistent trend. In 
the larger framework, we think that 
the averages will follow wide, uneven 
swings for some time and will prob- 
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Knowing exactly what you require for most efficient 
fabrication and most effective product performance, 
CMP can set up and consistently meet restricted 
specifications to match your most exacting demands 
Often production operations can be greatly simplified 
or even eliminated; in most instances end-product 
and/or assembly costs can be reduced and quite 
frequently, product quality improved. 


We would welcome an opportunity to explore with 
you the possibilities of CMP Restricted Specifications 
applied to your strip steel requirements. 


FOR 3 IN 1 SERVICE ON YOUR 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Now there are three CMP plants with facilities for 
production of “Restricted Specification” cold rolled 
strip. Strategic locations at Youngstown, Indian- 
apolis and Los Angeles, provide the security of 3 
sources of supply plus the close working relationship 
which these local production centers make possibile. 


THE COLD METAL Probucts co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
YOUNGSTOWN, IMDLAROAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES 


SALES OFFICES: New York © Cleveland ® Chicago 
Indianapolis ® Detroit © Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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ably move lower in later months.” 
Standard & Poor’s seems to feel the 
same way, handing out this counsel 
in this week’s edition of The Outlook: 
“For the first time in months, the mar- 
ket has been able to sustain more than 
a brief rally. With the support of 
favorable technical influences and 
somewhat more wholesome business 
news, this could be extended. Lacking 
the basis for a broad scale advance, 
however, we continue to advise an ap- 
proach exercising moderation.” 
¢ Area of Resistance—S&P’s finds such 
“sobering factors” as these in the near- 
term picture: “The market is still some- 
what below, but has yet to negotiate, 
the area in which it encountered stift 
resistance around the end of the year. 
With profit margins being squeezed, 
favorable sales projections do not neces- 


sarily betoken corresponding earnings 
experience. Auto sales are rising, but 
thus far the improvement is less than 
impressive.” 

Among virtually all market coun- 
selors, selectivity continues to be the 
watchword. And this does not extend 
merely to stock groups. Recently, in- 
dividual variation of performance inside 
the groups has been as marked as the 
differences between whole sectors. 

Over the last seven weeks, reports 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co.’s Harold Clay- 
ton, the most profitable groups to have 
held would have been the drugs (up 
11.8%), radio, television (up 7.8%) and 
electrical equipment (up 7%). Up 
4.1% to 54% were eight others: 
natural gas, copper, office equipment, 
building material, petroleum, finance 
companies, auto parts, and chemicals. 


“Favorite 50” of the Investment Trusts 


Rank by Market Value 
At End of Year 
1953 19054 1955 1956 
5 2 i 1 Standard Oil (N. J.) 
il 8 United States Steel 
7 Bethlehem Steel 
1 Amerada Petroleum 
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Standard Oil Co. 
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PHILCO CORPORATION, during manu- 
facture of washing machines, encountered 
a problem that spoiled the machine’s fin- 
ish. It was solved by a product of Shell 
Research. 


When the 


finishing touch 





spoiled the masterpiece... 


com Cyt 


Leaders in Industry rely on 
Shell Industrial Products 


. 
Sound functional design and 
appearance—as well as trouble 
free operation —are built into all 
of Philco’s new wringer-type 
washing machines. 

It’s not easy. For instance, 
Philco recently found that the 
heat required in the enamel 
baking rooms melted the grease 
packed into the wringer heads. 

This stained the machines. 
To preserve both ap 
pearance and performance, 

Philco realized a better lubri 
cant must be found. Shell’s lubri 


cation engineers were consulted. 


After careful study of the man 
ufacturing steps, they recom 
mended a highly stable industrial 
grease which completely ended 
leakage and staining. It was so 
successful that Phileo now uses 
Shell lubricants in its well-known 


line of wringer washers. 


Development of more stable 
lubricants is another example of 
Shell Research at work. This 
leadership in petroleum science 
goes into every product you buy 
under the familiar Shell name 
and trademarks. 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 


ONE OF A SERIES 


Can We Afford 
a $71.8 Billion Budget? 


THe BUDGET submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the year beginning July 1 
proposes federal spending of $71.8 billion. In 
only four years, three during World War II and 
one during the Korean War, has the govern- 
ment spent more. Under the proposed budget 
the government expects to collect $73.6 billion, 
mostly through individual and corporation in- 
come taxes. 

The principal reason for the size of the budget 
and for this year’s increase is an expanding 
defense program. About 60° of ali budget ex- 
penditures in the coming fiscal year will be for 
national security programs. Moreover, this area 
accounts for about 90% of the proposed in- 
crease in federal spending. In addition, as the 
chart shows, there are large expenditures pro- 
posed for purposes other than defense. 

Continued budgets of this size, some contend, 
will lead to inflation and wreck our economy. 
It has been suggested that they might lead to 
“a depression that will curl your hair.” Yet 
many insist that the budget, large as it is, still 
is inadequate in many respects — for defense, 
schools, agriculture, small business, health, re- 
search, indeed, for almost every activity in 
which the government has become involved. 


Is It Really Too Big? 


Actually, the proposed budget would 


place no greater burden on the economy 
than any budget in the last six years, be- 
cause our economy has been growing. Fed- 
eral spending per capita under the proposed 


tThese figures refer to the regular federal budget and do not 
include operations of trust funds, primarily for social security 
programs and the new federal aid program for highways, 
which are financed by special taxes. 


budget will be about $416, or $10 more than 
this year; but our per capita income rose almost 
$80 last year. And, because of our increasing 
population, next year’s expenditures will, in 
fact, amount to less per capita than in 1954 
when federal spending was $4 billion lower. 

Another way of measuring the burden of gov- 
ernment expenditures on the economy is to com- 
pare the purchases of goods and services of all 
branches of government — federal, state and 
local — with the total output of the nation. The 
share of our national product taken by govern- 
ment this year will be about the same as in the 
past two years and, furthermore, about the same 
as the average for the past 28 years. 

By the standard of any recent year, the budget 
is within the means of the American economy. 
In this sense, we can “afford” it. But the pros- 
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pect of steadily increasing budgets, requiring 


20% or more of our national income, introduces 
another threat. 


The Real Threat 


Large and rising budgets that do not balance 
government spending with higher tax collections 
clearly would be inflationary and would destroy 
the value of the savings and income of all who 
lagged in the race with climbing prices. But 
serious dangers will still exist even if our budget 
continues to be balanced, as this year’s is. 

@ Budgets that require a large take in 
taxes eat up the savings required to finance 
private industry. What the taxpayers must 
give the government they cannot save. This de- 
prives private industry of the savings and re- 
sources needed to expand and modernize pro- 
ducing facilities. 

@® High tax rates also undermine the in- 
centive to save and invest in normal busi- 
ness enterprises by taking such a large 
share of any income gained. Taxes on cor- 
poration income now take 52% of all income 
over $25,000. And taxes on individual incomes 
can take as much as 90%, of earnings that re- 
main after this 52% bite. 

@ High taxes encourage, on the part of 
both individuals and corporations, the 
search for “gimmicks” and special treat- 
ment. As a leading character in Cameron 
Hawley’s novel Executive Suite observed: ““To 
a far greater degree than most people realize, 
income tax has become a primary governing 
factor in corporation management.” Indeed, it 
is only because of the numerous gimmicks and 
special provisions now available that high tax 
rates have not already inflicted greater damage 
to economic incentives. 

These dangers comprise the real threat of 
large and rising federal budgets. It is a threat 
to continued growth of our economy, and it is 
no less a threat merely because the budget is 


technically in balance. 


What Should Be Done? 


In attempting to hold government spending 
within reasonable bounds, we should not hold 
back on needed civilian programs. The heavy 


demands now being urged at all levels of gov- 
ernment for roads and schools, for instance, are 
largely the result of failure to keep pace with 
the growth: of the country. Furthermore, we 
cannot cut provisions for national security below 
the minimum level of safety. And unhappily, 
defense in the rocket and missile age is fan- 
tastically and ever increasingly expensive. 
What we can do is enforce some financial 
discipline on our military leaders, and hold 
down our defense expenditures by making sure 
their demands are justified and by requiring 
efficiency. In the civilian programs, though some 
need to be increased to serve a growing economy, 


we can eliminate the outright waste. 


A More Difficult Job 


We must also do something far more difficult, 
and that is to reduce federal programs of aid to 
special groups at the expense of all the tax- 
payers. The new budget calls for over $5 billion 
for veterans, and another $5 billion for farmers. 
A number of industries and areas stand to 
receive aid in large ‘amounts based less on 
necessity than on political pressure. These 
demands for increased aid, year after year, 
must be resisted if we are to have any hope 
of stopping a relentless rise in our budget. 

Then, as our national income increases, we 
can look forward to reducing tax rates and pro- 
viding greater incentives for the private sector 
of the economy. Only in this way — by keep- 
ing government spending in line with 
economic growth — can we prevent our 
federal budget from being a crippling 
burden. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
VcGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 
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CREATING A NEW WORLD WITH ELECTRONICS 








When will banks be guarded with TV? 


Up to now, cost has been the biggest delaying factor. 

Today, however, the unique TONOTRON direct-display 
storage tube by Hughes makes it possible to install closed- 
circuit TV systems in banks and other commercial or 
industrial establishments at relatively low cost. 

With this Hughes-developed tube, sharp, clear pictures 
can be transmitted over conventional telephone lines, thus 
eliminating expensive cables and elaborate circuits. High- 


fidelity pictures can be televised at extremely slow rates, if 


desired—even “frozen” on the face of the tube for photo- 
graphing any scene as a permanent record. 


TONOTRON 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICIANS—A STIMULATING 
CAREER PROBABLY AWAITS YOU 
AT HUGHES. WRITE TODAY. 


© 1956. HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


The TONOTRON is one of many advances which demon- 
strate Hughes Products leadership in electronics research, 
development and manufacturing. Hughes achievements in- 
clude the “thinking” FALCON air-to-air missile and the self- 
directing Hughes Automatic Armament Control that is 
standard equipment on all Air Force interceptors. 

In your own business Hughes semiconductors, electron 
tubes, or industrial systems and controls can undoubtedly 
save you time and money. A Hughes Products engineer 
will gladly work with your staff. Please write: Hughes 
Products, Los Angeles 45, California. 


Rely on Hughes for Semiconductors + Electron Tubes + Industrial Systems and Controls 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you go to Washington this year as a full-time government official, or 
APR. 20, 1957 part-time expert, you’ll have to brief yourself on the new rules and regula- 
; ; tions covering “conflict of interests.” 


Administration leaders—in fact, both major parties—have decided to 
make sure that businessmen-in-government avoid the kind of blundering that 
results in charges of favoritism, influence peddling, and other unethical 
practices. This will be a sharp issue in coming months—with many Eisen- 
hower first-term appointees drifting back into private industry, and being 
replaced by new men. 


You'll have two guides to follow: 
* Conflict-of-interest statutes—laws that apply to all U.S. officials. 


¢ Administrative regulations—-rules of conduct that apply only to your 
particular branch of the government. The Justice Dept.’s new Code of 
Ethics—announced a few weeks ago—clamps down hard on many specific 
points not spelled out in the conflict laws. It covers only Justice Dept. per- 
sonnel, but points up the trend to a hard policy in Washington, and could 
easily become a model code for all major departments. 





At the outset, keep these things in mind: 


* In some cases, you'll have to face a Senate committee for confirmation 
of your appointment. This session will be speeded up if you know in advance 
about the general laws and the regulations of your department—and can 
show that you have already taken steps to sever “conflicting” business con- 
nections. 


¢ The conflict-of-interest laws, as passed by Congress, are vague, hard to 


pin down, and have not yet been tested in the courts. And the various depart- 
mental regulations are apt to be just as difficult to follow. 


¢ Where you'll stand, conflict-wise, will depend partially on what kind of 
government job you take. If you are a full-time salaried employee, the 
conflict-of-interest laws, in effect, will demand that you break all connections 
with your former business—except that usually you may retain your stock. 
You can’t be on leave of absence from your old firm. 


If you are a WOC (working without compensation), a WAE (paid when 
actually employed), or a dollar-a-year man, you'll be partially exempted 
from the conflict laws. But in any case, you'll be subject to the adminis- 
trative regulations of your particular department. 


* The best rule, in all cases, is to divorce completely your government 
business from your private business—even though the connection seems 
remote beyond question. 


If you draw a regular government salary, you can’t receive compensa- 
tion in any form from your former company for anything that might pos- 
sibly be considered “for services rendered’’—unless it is obvious that the 
services were rendered before you started with the government. Retirement 
pay may be questionable—there’s no tested rule on this. 


You may legally hold stock in your old company, or any other, and 
receive dividends, as a full-time government employee. But if your federal 
job involves dealing in any way with any company in which you have a 
financial interest, you had better sell your shares. 
There may be some leeway on this, government lawyers say—depend- 
ing on how many shares you own, or how the company benefits by decisions 
PAGE 169 made in your government office. But divestment is the safe rule—at least 
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until this question is settled clearly either by Congress or by federal courts. 


Lately, Senate committees have demanded that prospective appointees 
sell out stock holdings, prior to confirmation of appointment—where 
necessary to avoid even a slight chance of conflict of interest. 


The appointee is expected to make an honest effort to avoid any possible 
conflict—so merely transferring shares to your wife (or placing them in 
trust for her benefit) would not meet the divestment requirement. 

Obviously, while holding office, you can’t speculate in the stock market 
on the basis of confidential government information. 


If you are a WOC or a WAE, you are exempted, generaily, from the 
conflict-of-interest laws as regards pay and compensation. You continue to 
draw your salary in private business. 


But the exemption puts you under extra pressure to avoid anything 
that could even remotely smack of double dealing. This means that as 
a WOC or WAE you must avoid scrupulously any act of favoritism toward 
your own company, or any business in which you have an interest. 


Department regulations that obviously apply to all U.S. employees or 
consultants, full-time and part-time, add another responsibility. They spell 
out, in some detail, the department’s interpretation of the conflict laws 
themselves. Most agencies and departments have their special rules. 


In about six weeks, you'll be able to buy up to $10,000 worth of flood 
insurance on your residence or summer house, and its contents—unless this 
homeowners’ benefit hits a snag in current Congressional hearings. Chances 
are, though, the Federal Flood Indemnity Contract will squeeze through. 


This government-backed insurance will be sold through private com- 
panies—you’ll be able to get it through its regular agent (BW—Feb.23’57, 
p149). 


Inland, you'll pay on the average between $10 and $25 per $1,000 per 
year, depending upon your proximity to river drainage. This will insure 
your house and contents (but not the grounds) against backed-up surface 
water and overflowing of lakes or rivers caused by heavy rainstorms or 
hurricanes. 


If your house is along the coast—where there is danger of wave wash 
or high tidal waves—you’ll have to pay 10% to 20% more. 


Manners and modes: 


If you have a child under four in your home, you should store aspirin 
as you would a deadly poison, the American Academy of Pediatrics warns. 
More than 100,000 children were hospitalized last year because they swal- 
lowed overdoses of the drug. 


The Italian Fiat will give other European cars selling in the U.S. a 
run for their money beginning this month. A rear-engine model that serves 
as a station wagon is offered ($1,298 to $2,498 plus tax). 

You soon may be able to convert your electric vacuum cleaner into a 
do-it-yourself power tool. Electrolux now has a “Turb-o-Tool” attachment— 
complete with chuck, drill, sanding disk, floor-polishing base, floor brushes, 
and buffer—for $39.75. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 20, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Filling station | for rewigerater cars 


Inet w a BET PE CoAT ECTS 
; : 5 ‘ 


1400 CARS OF PERISHABLES DAILY are iced and salted at this 
80-car dock of a large produce shipper. Three Link-Belt Model 
55 dock car icers—each paired with a mechanical salter (visible 
further down track)—receive 400-lb. ice cakes from chain 
conveyors. Icer reduces cakes to any of three sizes—chunk, 
coarse or crushed, depending on product being shipped. 


A 


From Link-Belt research and engineering 
comes a 50% saving in car icing time 


| 5 pebies prices for better produce . . . less train tie-up .. . re- 
duced dock maintenance and operating costs—economies of 
the new Link-Belt dock car icer are shared by all connected with 
handling perishables. Requiring only one man at the controls, this 
machine is adaptable to most existing docks—services cars of all 
heights with hatch covers of all types. For full particulars, write 
for your copy of Folder 2643 to LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. 


AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


BELT 


One source ... one responsibility for materials handling 
and power transmission equipment 


14,535 


| 


* 


FRESH-PICKED PERFECTION of produce i is safe- 


guarded from farm to market by speed and 
effectiveness of Link-Beit icing and salting 
equipment—part of a complete line of con- 
veying and power transmission products. 
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GROWING HANDS: a 


Since they're such small things, made of “sugar 
and spice and everything nice,” you'd hardly think a 
lictle girl’s hands could play such havoc. 

They lose their mittens on the coldest days, and 
bake the muddiest mud pies, and dabble in the 
messiest water colors. They pick wild flowers where 
poison ivy grows, and sometimes they help Daddy 
by picking every bloom in his iris garden. They 
require quick treatment when they've twisted the 
cat’s tail, and they’re forever getting in the way when 
the car door is closed. They steal around a Daddy's 
neck as he leaves for the office — and leave breakfast 
jelly on his collar. They have forbidden dealings 





reflection for Faster 


with matches, leave telephones “off the hook,” stray 
into nail polish, and write on walls with lovely crayons. 

And then, at the end of the day, a little girl puts 
her hands together before her face, and the mischiefs 
of the day are forgotten as she says in a small, sweet 
voice, “Now I lay me down to sleep. . .” 

Those small hands will grow ... wear a class 
ring ... an engagement ring . . . a wedding ring. 
They'll move steadily through life — until one day 
they’re stilled and laid gently one upon the other in 
rest. And at that time, there'll be nothing more 
precious you could have taught your child than the 
way to worship God. 


This Easter — a time for awakening, for renewal, rebirth, rejuvenation — 
be glad you live in a free country. Be glad you live in the United States where 
God is not locked out, where no one criticizes you for worshipping Him. . . 
where you are not persecuted for teaching your children to place their hands 


together in prayer for Salvation. 


In this land of many freedoms, the greatest 


of them all is freedom of religion — for without this one priceless privilege, 


there would be no other freedoms. 


Notfolk and. Wester. Railway 
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New SIMPLIFIED Drafting fo) 


1, Neat symbols replace cumber- 
some lettering to denote hole sizes. 








2. Minimum use of cross-hatch- 
ing relieves what has always bééf 
a tedious ‘chore 








§, Only theessentials show ili draw- 
ings of symmetrical objects. 
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4, The draftsman can omit 
another frill — 
most arrowheads. 
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“Shorthand” Eases Engineer's Lot 


N A DAY when “engineers wanted” is 
| industry’s almost universal chant, 
there’s a new premium for making the 
most of talent already on the payroll. 
One increasingly popular new way to do 
so is for engineers and designers to use 
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the techniques of simplified drafting. 

Simplified drafting is just what it 
sounds like—a streamlined method of 
engineering drawing that can save time, 
drudgery, and money. Already its in- 
fluence has spread to an estimated 25% 


of all drafting now done in the U.S. 
{ts champions include American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., General Electric, 
International Harvester, and the U.S. 
Bureau of Ships. 


This is not to say that engineers have 
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The pretty pastel colors of a 
Clary Adding Machine do wonders 
to brighten a girl’s outlook. And the 
marvelous mechanism and 
Power Controls heighten her output... 
producing faster, easier work than 
she’s ever been able to do before. 
Call your Clary dealer! 


10-key or full key, 
5 Clary colors 


BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION 
Clary Corporation, San Gabriel, Calif. 





An Anewer 


to your 
eit eae i ii-i Seale), | 
PROBLEMS 


Trim the costs of getting your 
goods to customers through the 
many services offered by public 
merchandise warehouses. You can 
improve service, increase sales, 
8 delivery when you work 
through The D. H. Overmyer 
Warehouse Sales Company. 


Let this nationwide warehouse 
sales group work with you in ar- 
ranging low-cost, efficient distri bu- 
tion in any market . . . large or 
small. Sales offices coast to coast. 
Complete data available without 
cost or obligation, Clip and mail 
upon below. —- 


------47 owt 
OVERMYER WAREHOUSE SALES agit 


PO. BOX 1735 A. 
TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
Send complete information albout 
your coast-to-coast warehousing 
service, without obligation to us. 


Name. 





Address. 





City 
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clasped the innovation in unanimous 
embrace. To a vociferous segment of 
the profession, there’s no question about 
it—simplified drafting is heresy. 


|. Forget the Frills 


Simplified drafting has been neatly 
defined by the New York Naval Ship- 
yard in Brooklyn: “If it is easier to 
describe it, don’t draw it; if you can 
draw it freehand, don’t use instruments; 
if one view of an object is enough, don’t 
make two; eliminate nonessentials and 
simplify delineation.” 

Compared with the traditional engi- 

neering drawing, the result is almost a 
skeleton (illustration). It frees the de- 
sign engineer from the tedium of filling 
in endlessly repetitive detail. Advocates 
of the technique contend this alone 
will help attract more young engineers 
to design departments. 
e Limeage—In a sense, there’s nothing 
new about simplified drafting. In 1788, 
an associate of James Watt named 
Mathew Boulton made a drawing that 
showed only half a steam engine gover- 
nor. He disposed of the rest with the 
words “two of these legs—one on each 
side.” In the intervening vears, though, 
engineering drawing has blossomed in- 
creasingly into a brand of art for art’s 
sake. To the connoisseur, the elaborate 
result may be beautiful to behold. But 
it’s often a waste of time, and—what’s 
worse—it can be confusing. The backers 
of simplified drafting are energetically 
out to reverse this trend. 

The leaders in this movement are 
American Machine & Foundry and 
General Electric. For years there had 
been talk of modernizing drafting; some 
five years ago, AMF and GE publicly 
inaugurated their programs. Much help 
in promoting the revolution has also 
come from International Harvester and 
the San Francisco shipyards of the Bu- 
reau of Ships. 

Since then, AMF alone has received 
30,000 requests for information on 
simplified drafting—from every corner 
of the globe. Queries have come from 
600 different banks (interested in edu- 
cating their customers), from training 
departments of penal institutions, from 
Boy Scout and Cub Scout groups. 
AMF’s manual on the subject, printed 
and distributed at a cost of almost $15,- 
000, has been so popular, in fact, that 
it’s been withdrawn from circulation to 
conserve the dwindling supply. 
¢ Contrast—A classic distinction _be- 
tween the old ways and the new has 
been cited by A. H. Rau of General 
Electric. 

¢ In standard drafting procedure, 
you must show all three views—top, 
side, and front—of a cannonball. Inas- 
much as a cannonball is a sphere, all 
three views would be identical, and the 
effort would seem a little unnecessary. 





“COTTON BELT LAND” 
has everything you need! 


@ Fast, dependable “Bive Streak” Freight 
Service 


@ Woter and electric power 
@ Many excellent sites 
Available manpower 

For information on the many choice 
industrial sites available in this area, 
which Roger W. Babson calls “The richest 
and safest in the United States,” write, 
wire or call 
H. H. SPRAGINS, 
industrial Commissioner 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
1517 W. Front St. 
Tyler, Texas 

















operating cost 


Low 
maintenance cost 


Service from 
coast to coast 


21 models from 
| to 90 CFM 
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gincy 
COMPRESSORS 

QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


DEPT. W-91, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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e In simplified drafting, all you 
need is one view—and this only if you 
insist on putting something down on 
paper. Logically, you could get away 
with a simple written description of the 
cannonball as an iron sphere. 

Simplified drafting is more a differ- 
ence in approach than in technique. Its 
aim is to produce an engineering draw- 
ing that’s clear, concise, and accurate 
—in a minimum of time. So it omits 
frills—such as complex scale drawings 
of screw threads, the dotted lines that 
depict hidden surfaces, and repeated use 
of dimensions. 

e In Its Favor—The big savings made 
possible by simplified drafting come 
particularly from three directions: 

¢ Reducing the number of views 
necessary. 

e Use of special typewriters to type 
engineering notes—instead of printing 
them by hand. 

e Use of appliques pre-printed 
with engineering notes, standard compo- 
nents of electrical circuits, repeating 
details, and the like. These can be 
stuck onto the drawing wherever 
needed. There are some who think the 
appliques contribute the biggest econ- 


ANOTHER New 


HARTWELL 


DEVELOPMENT 


Large 
Trigger - Action 
FLUSH 





if your filing 
problems are 


...solve them with Globe-Wernicke Cello- 
Clip. Get fast, easy vertical storage and 
indexing of large blueprints, charts, graphs, 
X-rays, etc. Up to 79% less floor space 
needed. No rips, wrinkles, dog-ears or 
smudges. See your G/W dealer or write 


us, Dept. A-4. 


& € 3: 
~. F * 
CINCINNAT! 12. OHIO 
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Did you get the ORDER? 


@ Price and quality being comparable, 
buyers order from people they know and 
like. Building preference with buyers is 
a day-to-day, never-ending job. 

Let Shaw-Barton put form, shape and 
continuity to your preference-building 
program with sales promotion ideas that 
will keep your message in front of buyers. 
You're there when buying decisions 
are made. 

Write today for “You're There” port- 
folio illustrating selections for home, 
desk and pocket. 


SHAW-BARTON 
Calendar and Specially Uduertising 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
Smeal littl 
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omies of all. 


ll. The Shortcut Applied 


This all adds up to a substantial 
dollars-and-cents saving. AMF’s J. H. 
Bergen, one of the leading exponents 
of simplified drafting, thinks his com- 
pany could save $750,000 a year in its 
general engineering lab alone—if it took 
full advantage of the technique. With 
AMF experience as a base, Bergen 
estimates that the total annual saving 
would approach $2-billion if all U.S. 
industry adopted the method. 

On each drawing, AMF figures, the 
average saving is approximately 30%; 
some others envision economies of up 
to 50%. Two leading practitioners, 
Continental Can and_ International 
Harvester, set the average saving at 25%. 
e Lessons of Experience~These com- 
panies look on simplified drafting as a 
way to take up the slack between out- 
moded means of technical communica- 
tion and today’s technical achievements. 
Eventually, says Continental’s H. A. 
Hamel, the new technique—which he 
labels “functional drafting”—will be 
commonplace, although he considers it 
limited to simpler drawings. 

Even more plain-spoken in his en- 
thusiasm is P. Sammarco of Inter- 
national Harvester’s McCormick Works 
in Chicago. “Drafting has been getting 
too fancy for too long,” says Sam- 
marco. 
¢ Not All Roses—Still, even the most 
ardent of simplified drafting’s devotees 
must overcome a few problems, includ- 
ing education of draftsmen to the new 
techniques. At Continental, the policy 





The new large trigger line was 
designed for specific, heavy duty 
latching applications. The large 
operating trigger provides easy 
opening and closing even when 
operator is wearing heavy gloves. 
These rugged flush latches are 
made of stainless steel or coated 
cold rolled steel in various offset 
combinations for different door 
and frame thicknesses. 


Another example of HARTWELL team- 
work in the development of products 
to meet customer requirements. 


Complete specifications available 
upon request. 

WHAT ARE YOUR REQUIREMENTS? 
Better take them to 

“Flush Latch Development 
Headquarters!”’ 
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Operation Mousetrap 


“If you use a better mousetrap” . . . it will catch more mice. 
If, like Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Company, Charleston, 
S.C., you want a faster, better, cheaper and safer way to dig 
and move bulk materials, this new model HAH “PAYLOADER” 
may be the answer. 


“The new HAH ‘PAYLOADER’ digs and moves as much as three 
smaller units,” says Planter’s Plant Manager, A. C. Palmer, 
crediting “the terrific pry-out digging action and larger pay- 
load (1 cu. yd.) of this new HAH.” 


If you do not have a full-time bulk handling operation, there 
are a number of quickly-changed attachments (lift forks, 
sweepers, crane hooks, castings buckets) which enable you to save 
money by using a “PAYLOADER” on many different applications. 


Your nearby Distributor will be glad to demonstrate what a 
“PAYLOADER” can do for you. There’s a size from 14 cu. ft. 
to 3 cu.yds. to meet every need. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ll. 


PAYLOADE RF’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





PAYLOADER*® 
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is to encourage engineers to change—but 
not to force them. Harvester finds that 
“no sooner do we sell one supervisor 
than he is transferred, and we have to 
sell another on the simpler system.” 

Continental receives only minor com- 
plaints from the shop. Most concern 
the modified symbols used. For ex- 
ample, one plant supervisor wanted to 
know why circles weren’t employed to 
indicate . holes. Hamel’s reply: “You 
have to look at the written specifications 
anyway, so what’s wrong with marking 
the spot with an ‘X’?” 


lll. Foes of Revolution 


Simplified drafting has the blessing 
of the Bureau of Ships for use in Navy 
design projects, and the Army’s Ord- 
nance Weapons Command is investi- 
gating it. But so far the Air Force has 
been aloof. And the fact that the sys- 
tem hasn’t yet been endorsed by all 
government agencies hinders its career. 

This is all right with the enemies of 
simplified drafting, among the mest 
articulate of whom is Jasper Gerardi, 
assistant dean of engineering at the 
University of Detroit. 

The simplified drafting programs that 
companies are sponsoring pose a threat 
to engineering communications, warns 
the dean. “In case of war, the communi- 
cations mixup could be potentially more 
dangerous than the A-bomb,” he says 
in alarm. 
¢ Step Backward?—But the greatest 
danger, in Gerardi’s view, is that simpli- 
fied drafting might prove a setback to 
years of progress in achieving standard- 
ization. This process has been going on 
in three steps: 

e Agreement between members of 
specific industries on drafting standards 
—essential if suppliers are to understand 
their customers’ blueprints. 

e Nationwide agreement, under 
which all industry will use the same 
standard techniques. 

e An international accord. 

According to Gerardi, the first two 
stages have already been reached, and 
the U.S., Britain, and Canada are well 
along toward the third. Simplified draft- 
ing, he fears, could retard and confuse 
the whole program by deviating from 
accepted practices. 

He does concede that simplified draft- 
ing “may be profitable if used locally.” 

“But,” he adds, “it can’t be tolerated 
where communication involves a large 
number of people in diverse lecations. 
Today’s complex technology calls for 
more information on drawing, not less. 
‘Shorthand’ drafting requires closer in- 
spection and more interpretation, which 
is impractical under today’s complex 
industrial conditions.” 

And, to fortify his argument, he cites 
several corporations (Radio Corp. of 
America, for one) that tried and then 
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You sure made a lot of friends when you 
bought those new Scott U.H. A. towels!” 


Scott’s special Ultra High Absorbency towel is a 
totally new concept in softness and drying power. 
You owe it to yourself to try this unique paper towel. * 


Send for a free sample packet. 





x] SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


Department BW-74, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I'd like to make my own personal test. Please send me 
this free sample packet, and full details on the new Scott U.H.A. Towel. 


Name 
Title 


Company 





Street 
City 


*Patent pending 
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ALPHA TO OMEGA 


In the design, development and production of the 
three basic lines of air impellers—fans, blower 
wheels and complete blower units — Torrington 
technology is the finest available to industry. 

To date, more than half a million design variations 
of these three types of air impellers have been 
developed in the successful solution of industrial 
air moving problems. 

No matter what your product or problem, if it in- 


volves the movement of air...talk to Torrington! 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT + VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA + OAKVILLE. ONTARIO 





abandoned simplified drafting because, 
for them, it turned out to be more 
expensive in the long run. 

¢ Plus Signs—All the same, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and_ the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers are even now trying to distill some 
sort of standard out of the various inde- 
pendent approaches to simplified draft- 
ing. Establishment of standards such 
as these, it’s felt, would help eliminate 
current confusion—and endow simpli- 
fied drafting with the respectability any 
newcomer craves. 


Gas TurbineScores 


U.S. Steel orders one 


to operate compressor. Tur- 
bine will use blast furnace 
gas, offering fuel economies. 


The gas turbine fought its way into 
the steel industry this week when U.S. 
Steel Corp. ordered one to operate a 
compressor supplying blast air for its 
South Chicago blast furnace plant. The 
turbine will be built by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and will go into oper- 
ation late next year. 
¢ The Significance-This is the first 
such installation in the steel industry. 
It’s important for at least two reasons: 

¢ It promises to yield significant 
savings in capital and operating costs. 

¢ It’s a considerable technological 
coup because the turbine will operate on 
biast furnace gas. The engineering that 
permits such a low-grade fuel to be used 
in such a high-temperature prime mover 
promises not only to benefit the thermal 
economy of the steelmakers but also to 
broaden rather substantially the gas 
turbine’s applicability. 

The gas turbine-driven compressor 
will deliver 125,000 cu. ft. of air at 
35 Ib. of pressure. The turbine will oper- 
ate at 1,350F maximum temperature, 
about 200 degrees hotter than the best 
central station steam turbines in the 
U.S., and about 200 degrees cooler 
than our best aviation gas turbines. It 
won’t approach the thermal efficiency of 
the best central station turbines, but it 
will definitely surpass the most efficient 
steam turbine-driven hot blast com- 
pressors now being used by the steel in- 
dustry. 

The application, which the entire 
steel industry will watch closely, took 
about five years to work out. 
¢ Cheap Fuel—Blast furnace gas is a 
very low-grade fuel—90 to 95 Btu per 
cu. ft.—_which is generated in practically 
limitless quantities at every integrated 
steel mill. Its principal use is as a gross 
boiler fuel, although it is sometimes 
enriched with coke oven gas to fire 
treating furnaces. It’s not uncommon 
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If its routed READING 
it's routed RIGHT to growing markets! 
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tivity—that’s the 
foreign freight 
picture at Reading’s Port Richmond, Philadelphia. 


Here at the world’s /argest privately-owned tide- 
water terminal, every kind of freight is continuously 
being processed for speedy import-export delivery as 


well as intercoastal and coastwise movement. Ship- 


7, 
* 


NEW i 


~ 


JERSEY 
MARYLAND 


ments move to and from every part of the 
nation without delay thanks to the Reading’s 


43 interchange points with other railroads. 
Yes, 
key markets throughout the nation, and the 


world, 


Reading. 


service to 


for dependable freight 


route it right through the 


For full details, contact the Reading representative 
nearest you, or write Freight Traffic Department, 
Reading Terminal, Phila. 7, Pa. 


Reading Railway 
System 





How should the 
purchase price 
be allocated? 


from the C.irent’s Service BULLETIN 
of The AMERICAN APPRAISAL Company 


When a business or property is pur- 
chased for a lump sum price, the 
new owner is frequently confronted 
with several important questions: 


1. How shall I distribute the price 
to various classes of assets —includ- 
ing depreciable and nondepreciable 
property—for accounting and in- 
come tax purposes? 


2. At what rate shall I take depre- 
ciation on various types of depreci- 
able property? 


3. How much insurance should I 
carry? This may not be related to 
the purchase price. 


In arriving at the purchase price, 
consideration undoubtedly has been 
given to earnings, net worth, present 
or future prospects and utility. Such 
broad estimates, however, rarely pro- 
vide answers to the above questions 
and hence may fail to serve future 
needs. 


For income tax purposes, it is nec- 


essary to allocate the lump sum pur- 
chase price to all assets, both depre- 
ciable and nondepreciable. For future 
accounting purposes, it is desirable 
to make a further allocation of cost 
to major units and to groups of minor 
classifications of equipment to per- 
mit the assignment of remaining lives 
and the future proper accounting for 
retirements and transfers. 


An appraisal to furnish the fair 
market values provides the logical 
basis for distribution of a lump sum 
purchase price to the various assets 
involved. It should be accompanied 
by a report on the estimated remain- 
ing useful lives of the various assets 
to establish the proper depreciation 
provisions. The appraisal should also 
be designed to meet the insurance 
requirements. Regardless of the cost 
basis, recognized for tax purposes, 
the insurable value should be based 
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on current cost of reproduction less 
depreciation. Values should be re- 
grouped in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the insurance policy. 


This will provide the basis for in- 
surance coverage, for rating pur- 
poses, and for the necessary details 
to prepare and support a proof of 
loss if required in the future. 


=. ® 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up-to- 
date authoritative information about the 
existence, cost or current value of assets... 
and the adequacy of depreciation provisions. 
Values established are supported by factual 
data on every item of property. An Ameri- 
can Appraisal report represents more than 
half-a-century of experience in the field of 
valuation for purposes of insurance, account- 
ing, taxes, property control and corporate 
financing. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cleveland New York 
Dalles Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Kansas City St. Louis 

Los Angeles San Francisco 
New Orleans Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


Cincinnati 


The American Appraisal Company 
525 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., Dept. BW 


Without obligating me, put my name on 
the list to receive your Client’s Service 
Bulletins which discuss valuation prob- 
lems. 


die eating — ~~~ jpemtaaaalactinscae. Amaaeiaig® sania 





for steelmakers to flare the stuff just to 
get rid of it. 

The gas turbine, on the other hand, 
is a very compact, very high-temperature 
prime mover. In its stationary applica- 
tions thus far, it normally operates on 
natural gas, with a Btu content of 900 
to 1,000 per cu. ft., or on refinery off- 
gases, which run to 1,300 or more Btu 
per cu. ft. 

Thus, the engineering problem here 
lay in handling about 10 times as much 
gas in the combustor to get the same 
amount of heat. Now that it has been 
solved the gas turbine can compete for 
the job of gencrating either mechanical 
or electrical power in a steel mill—and 
compete practically on the basis of free 
fuel. To the extent that the gas turbine 
takes over cither of these jobs, the steel- 
maker’s fuel economy can only improve. 
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Foil-covered cartons in larger sizes wil! 
be available soon from a new Reynolds 
Metals plant in Richmond, Va. Reyn- 
olds is installing four high-speed, seven- 
color presses that will handle 44-in. 
stock instead of the usual 24-in. or 
30-in. width. The new carton plant will 
give Reynolds a fully integrated packag- 
ing facility capable of handling all types 
of foil-laminated cartons, paper cartons, 
and a variety of overwrapping materials 

. 
A new atomic reactor vessel contract has 
been awarded Combustion Engineering, 
Inc., this time for the reactor to powe1 
the first nuclear-fueled aircraft carrier. 
Combustion Engineering built the re- 
actor vessels for the submarine Nautilus 
and for Duquesne Light Co.’s atomic 
generating station. Construction of the 
new reactor vessel will begin in 1958. 

~ 
Aluminum Co. of America is canvassing 
the country for builders to construct 
“care free” homes using a maximuin of 
aluminum inside and out. The com. 
pany hopes to enlist about 50 contrac- 
tors to put up the Alcoa-designed one- 
story houses at their own cost. Alcoa 
will supply aluminum and _ publicity. 
Alcoa hopes aluminum will benefit from 
this program as plastics and steel have 
from similar ones conducted by Mon- 
santo Chemical and U.S. Steel. 

. 
Cosden Petroleum Corp. claims its new 
styrene plant that draws raw material 
directly from refinery production 
streams is operating “better than any- 
one expected.” The plant recently puc 
on stream in Big Spring, Tex., sub- 
stitutes a distillation process for the 
usual synthesis of ethylbenzene, and 
uses new processing techniques to con- 
vert the distilled ethylbenzene to 
styrene. 
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Pressures and temperatures are indispensable tools of in- 
dustry. Both must be measured to maintain product quality 
. .. to assure capacity performance of equipment and eco- 
nomical production. Manning, Maxwell & Moore gauges 
measure pressures in power stations and processing plants 
— wherever steam, air, gas, vapor and liquids are pressur- 
ized. Our industrial thermometers measure temperature 
in steam generating facilities . . . in water heating and ice- 
making apparatus . . . in food cookers and freezers . . . in 
dye vats and milk pasteurizers . . . in any device that creates 
or uses heat or cold for production. 





Whether your problem is measurement, control, protec- 
tion or lifting, Manning, Maxwell & Moore has the prod- 
ucts to help you. We produce controls to regulate tempera- 
tures, valves to control flow, electronic systems to control 
processes, and control units for aircraft, rockets and mis- 
siles. Our safety and relief valves protect personnel and 
plants. Where lifting is a problem, our cranes and hoists 
handle materials with speed and safety. 

District offices and industrial distributors in the U.S. and 
Canada, agents and manufacturing licensees throughout 
the world are ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


2. 


is your problem... 
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‘Hancock’ ‘Ashcroft’ 
Bronze and Steel Pressure 


‘Consolidated’ 
Safety and Relief 
Valves Gauges Valves 


‘American-Microsen’ ‘Budgit’ ‘Budgit’ ‘Load Lifter’ 
Process Control Chain Blocks Electric Electric 
instruments Hoists Hoists 


‘American’ Aircraft 
Industrial Control 
instruments Products 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, Inc.| 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Stratford, Connecticut | 
a ASHCROFT = DIVISION: INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS DIVISION: 
ratford, Connecticut « Tulsa, Oklahoma « Watertown, M. h ; f 
wn, Massachusetts Stratford, Connecticut. CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY: 
SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION: AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION: EXPORT DIVISION: Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Muskegon, Michigan. Danbury, Connecticut * Inglewood, California Chrysler Building East, New York, N. Y. of Can Ltd., Gait, Ontario 


“Shaw-Box" Electric 
Traveling Cranes 
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Company Jumps From Raising 


ELECTRIC ROTARY comes with 125 ft. 
of insulated wire on reel (at left) mounted 
on a grounded stake. 


Adjustment handle 


LEVER to raise and lower wheel is one dis- 
carded idea for adjusting cut. 


/ever 


AXLE POSITION could be changed by this 


system, but it was too cumbersome. 


O. M. Scott & Sons was unhappy 
about the mowers on the mar- 
ket, so it’s putting its own mower 
in production. 


M. SCOTT & SONS CO. of Marys- 
© Vie Ohio, is one of the world’s 
largest producers of grass seed. For 20 
years, Scott has been distressed by the 
lawn-mowing problem. In Scott's eyes, 
no conventional mower quite does jus- 
tice to the company’s fine grass. 

That’s why Scott finds itself in the 
power mower business, with an electric 
model just put on the market—at a 
price substantially above that of com- 
peting electrics. Scott people will tell 
you how they tried for years, right after 
the war, to get other manufacturers to 
build the design they felt was right. 
The new Scott mower is the result of 
development that was started, tenta- 
tively and on a shoestring, when the 
manufacturers said they'd rather stick 
to their sales-proven designs. 
¢ Shortcomings—In looking for a new 
mower, Scott was motivated by more 
than the pride of craftsmanship in its 
grass. On its demonstration lawns, it 
uses something like 25 mowers, both 
reel and rotary types, and its grass-con- 
scious groundsmen find fault with all. 

The reel type, painfully familiar to 
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TWO-WHEEL rack and pinion arrange- 
ment is closer to the final design. 


To perfect adjustment of cutting height, these ideas were tried. 
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HEADLIGHT permits after-dark mowing; the 
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ALCOAs 


Grass to Mowing It Pittsburgh 
— building... 


THE INSIDE STORY 


Inside this now-famous Alcoa 
building is an air conditioning 
system with about half the air 
handling capacity of conven- 
tional ventilating systems. It 
enables Alcoa to save consider- 
ably on equipment and operating 
costs. 

Much of the credit for these 
savings goes to Dorex Air Re- 
covery. The Dorex method 
makes old air new by passing it 
through activated carbon filters. 
Naturally, less outside air is 
taken in, less heating and cool- 
ing equipment is needed, less 
operating expense is required. 

Find out how Dorex Air Re- 
covery can help you. A note on 
your letterhead will do it—ad- 
dressed to Connor Engineering 
Corp., Danbury, Conn. 
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motor is quiet enough not to bother the neighbors. 
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B* EARLY FALL our current plant expansion pro- 
gram should be fully completed and the last of 
the new facilities in operation. This will mean that 
in the space of about two years we will have added 
almost a million square feet of modern manufacturing and research space. 
Included in this are additions to six existing plants as well as the building 
of five completely new ones. 


Geographically, the new plants range from east to west, north to south, 
dovetailing into our over-all plans for decentralization. Naturally the specific 
location of each plant represents a blending of many obvious factors such as 
nearness to market, most favorable freight rates, good labor market for the 
skills we need, property values, tax structures, etc. Another factor to which 
we always give serious consideration is the possibility of getting dual use 
from a single plant investment. For instance, a new plant for our Meter and 
Valve Division may be so located that it is not only near its best markets, 
but also in a convenient place to serve as a warehouse and shipping point 
for our Power Tool Division. 


The primary reason for the plant exvansion program just being completed is 
simply that the industries we serve are growth industries. We are growing with 
them by keeping our service abreast of their needs. 


And secondly, experience has shown us that we get better production at lower 
cost by investing in the most modern facilities available, even when it may mean 


obsoleting old and less efficient facilities. 


Our Delta Power Tool Division is experiencing a very interesting trend in the 
use of power tools in home workshops. Thousands of post-war “do it yourselfers” 
have gained real tool know-how and now want bigger capacity, more professional 
equipment. They are buying—in ever larger numbers—the same type tools that 
we sell to manufacturing plants, and more and more home workshops are taking 
on a semi-industrial look. 


News of Rockwell Products: Our Meter and Valve Division has issued a com- 
prehensive manual on “Lubricants for Rockwell-Nordstrom Valves,” de- 
signed to provide valve users with detailed selection data. Included in the 80 
lubricants covered are four very new lubricant developments . . . A new light 
weight, internal-relief service regulator has been introduced to the gas in- 
dustry by our Meter and Valve Division. It has almost double the relief 
capacity of any previous service regulator, plus a number of new safety and 
operational features . . . Our Power Tool Division has published a four-page 
illustrated bulletin describing the versatile new Delta 12” variable speed 
wood lathe. Also illustrated are the spinning tools and attachments available 
with the lathe . . . The entire line of Rockwell domestic gas meters— including 
the new “250” and “310’’ models—is covered in a new 24-page bulletin. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
for its cust s, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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every rural or suburban small boy from 
the days of the hand mower, misses too 
many tall, stalks, cuts unevenly, leaves 
the lawn short of carpetlike perfection, 
Scott insists. On the other hand, the 
company contends, the rotary power 
mowers spin their blades so fast that 
the grasstops are knocked off and turn 
brown from bruising. Scott adds that 
cutting-height adjustment, which it re- 
gards as supremely important, is so 
inconvenient that most householders 
don’t bother. 

The company decided, about five 
years ago, that the only way to get the 
mower it wanted was to design it and 
assemble it. It happens, too, that Scott 
has a readymade distribution system for 
the new mower—its 7,000 independent 
dealers and a few chain stores that 
handle the seed. 
¢ Puttering to a Product—To develop 
a new machine, Scott wanted to start 
in a small way. Having been rebuffed 
by the lawn mower industry, it also 
wanted to break away from conven- 
tional thinking, so it didn’t want to 
hire a consulting engineer. Rather, 
Scott officials decided, it would be bet- 
ter to have someone who was primarily 
a lawn expert to look into the possibili- 
ties of a different kind of mower. 

Scott had such a man already on its 
payroll. Bob West had spent most of 
his ‘working life since high school at 
Scott and, though he had no engineer- 
ing training, he had a reputation as a 
good shop tinkerer. In 1951, West was 
given time, but practically no budget, 
to make a mower that would do what 
Scott wanted. 

After he had built his first model and 
had tried it out on the lawn of P. C. 
Williams, Scott’s president, the com- 
pany brass was satisfied that he was on 
the right track. The company started 
appropriating development funds that 
have since run to a total of about $500,- 
000. 
¢ Main Problems—Early in the trial-° 
and-error process of research, the com- 
pany elected the rotary-type mower 
over the reel-type. But West still had 
problems: 

e To find the right cutting speed 
for cleaner chopping of the grass. 

e To develop stronger suction to 
make the grass stand up for cutting. 

e To devise a way of adjusting the 
cutting height that was so easy that peo- 
ple would readily use it, rather than 
eaving the mower at the wrong height. 
¢ Choosing a Motor—Scott people de- 
cided on a cutting speed of 1,750 rpm.— 
slower than most mowers on the mar- 
ket—to do the cleanest mowing. They 
also felt that the powerplant needed 
extra muscle. 

The original plan had been to use 
an air-cooled gasoline engine of the 
type that has since become most popu- 
lar. But at the time the development 
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You're looking at low-cost warehouse space 


How Emery 
Air Freight 
Helps Cut 


Distribution 





A nationally-sold product is now dis- 
tributed through 3 warehouses instead 
of 46... because of Emery Air Freight. 
By using air freight in everyday opera- 
tions our customer lowered his ware- 
housing costs yet was still able to 
maintain fast customer service. 

With Emery you can ship overnight 
from coast to coast. Overnight by sur- 
face transportation is limited to only 
400 miles. As a short-cut to national 


distribution or procurement, air freight 
saves time and money. 

Of course, any ¢mergency shipment 
moves better by air. But there are also 
important savings when you “plan in” 
air freight with its tremendous speed, 
such as in reducing high warehousing 
and inventory costs. 

Find out exactly how nationwide 
Emery Air Freight door-to-door service 
can fit into your over-all operations. 


EMERY air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada... and Europe, Asia, Africa. 





smart and efficient... 


MOVABLE 


with plenty of future... 


CuMOWL iInteRIOR WALLS 


In an attractive office such as this, Movable HAUSERMAN 
Interior Wails help create pleasant surroundings 

that keep employee morale—and capacity for work— 

at high levels. 


These new HAUSERMAN designs, compatible with 

fresh architectural concepts, are functional as well as 
attractive. HAUSERMAN Walls can be moved quickly and 
easily to meet the demands of a dynamic business. 

And their finish—baked enamel offered in more than 
150 standard colors—remains fresh and bright 

for a lifetime with only periodic washing. 


Consult the Yellow Pages today and call your 
HAUSERMAN representative who will gladly arrange 
for you to visit a nearby HAUSERMAN installation. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service... An Exciusive Hauserman Dividend 


THE E.F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 

7362 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Please send your free booklet, “How Eight 

Companies Saved $595,363", to: 


Free Booklets 


Name 
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began, the manufacturers weren’t in- 
terested in making an engine that would 
fit Scott’s specifications. On the other 
hand, Westinghouse Electric Corp. had 
just built a plant to make small electric 
motors at Lima, Ohio, not far from 
Marysville, and it was willing to coop- 
erate with Scott. 

Bob West gave Westinghouse some 

tentative specifications, and about a 
year later, the Lima plant came up with 
a l-hp., 120-volt a.c. motor that runs 
cficiently at 1,750 rpm. and is so quiet. 
that it can’t be heard 50 ft. away. 
* Building Up Suction—It’s a standard 
advertising claim that the rotary mowers 
produce suction that makes the grass 
stand up to the blade and be chopped 
into fine bits in suspension. But West 
wanted to improve the suction (partly 
to offset the Sis from the slowing of 
the blade speed). 

Despite all the work that has been 
done in aerodynamics, West found that 
he knew as much as anyone else about 
what happens under the housing of a 
rotary lawn mower—and that isn't 
much. He determined to find out. 

West got a sheet of plate glass and 
put it over the bottom of the housing 
while he blew smoke into the path of 
the blade. Then he tried all sorts of 
designs to channel the air current and 
improve its velocity before he found 
one that suited him. 
¢ Adjusting the Height—The drawings 
on page 182 give some idea of the ex- 
perimentation that West did before 
settling on a satisfactory way of adjust- 
ing blade height. The device he sought 
had to be easy to operate, had to hold 
firmly once it was set, had to be plainly 
marked on a guide at $-in. intervals 
from 4 in. to 3 in. 

West’s development work was pure 
trial-and-error. He studied the 25 types 
of mowers that were used on Scott's 
showplace lawns and rejected all of the 
adjustment methods. He _ worked 
slowly in the company shop, getting 
ideas at odd hours and trying them 
out, until he had a device that satisfied 
him. Even then, it wasn’t uncondition- 
ally approved. The markings on the 
guide weren’t easy enough to read, and 
West had to go back to the shop and 
make a guide with bigger numbers. 
¢ Refinements—Before a production 
model was approved, West worked out 
several innovations that turned short- 
comings of electric rotaries into advan- 
tages, as Scott people see it. 

Despite his lack of engineering train- 
ing, for example, West developed a 
brake that ‘stops the blade in 3 sec., 
compared with 15 to 20 sec. for most 
magnetic brakes on electric mowers. 
He did it by adding an extra condenser 
that throws a reverse jolt into the motor 
when the current is cut off. 

This brake is a safety device for 
which a patent has been sought and 
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A coating in COLORS that really sticks to 








new Galvanized, Aiuminum and Terne Piate 


¢ 
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GALVINOLEUM. COATINGS 


Remember? If you didn’t go over every square inch of 
new galvanized metal with a chemical solution before 
painting . . . chances are that the paint “peeled off” leav- 
ing you with a cestly eye-sore! 


The development of Galvinoleum Coatings by 
Rust-Oleum changes all this! Now ... you simply brush 
Galvinoleum right over brand new or unpainted Gal- 
vanized, Aluminum, or Terne Plate . . . no etching... 
no weathering . . . and it lasts and lasts! No “peeling” 


RUST-OLEUM. 


Rust-Oleum, Galvinoleum, and Stops Rust are brand names 
and registered trademarks of the Rust-Oleum Corporation. 


worries, no costly “headaches”. . . you have your choice of 
Red, Gray, Green, and Metallic! And you can use 
Rust-Oleum 575 Outside White, or any high-quality 
oil base house paint, over the Galvinoleum to match trim. 
Pioneered, developed and field-tested by the Rust-Oleum 
Corporation — you have the assurance of a brand name 
backed by over thirty-five years of proved performance 
throughout industry. Try Galvinoleum... write for your 
illustrated Galvinoleum booklet with color charts. 


Prompt delivery Rust-Oleum is 


from industrial distinctive os 

Distributor your own finger- 

Stocks. print. Accept no 
substitute. 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2423 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


[] Complete Rust-Oleum Galvinoleum Literature 
With Color Charts. 


CJ Free Test Sample: 
C] Red [] Gray [ Green [) Metallic 


C) Nearest Source of Supply. 
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Minimizing 


MUELLER Co. 


Fire Hazards 





Shutting down a section of a city’s water system for repair or 
revision could create great inconvenience and danger of fire. But, 
at strategic points on city water lines, Mueller Gate Valves provide 
localized control of distribution. Only a very small section of a 
system need be shut off without interrupting service to other 
customers or creating a fire hazard. 


The Mueller AWWA Improved Fire Hydrant, placed adjacent to 
the Gate Valve, is always ready for use in time of emergency. 
Designed to operate in the most adverse weather conditions, it is 
specially constructed so repair can be made in a matter of minutes 
if hit by a car, truck or otherwise damaged. Fire hazard is reduced 
to a minimum, 


Mueller Co, manufacturers products of the highest quality and 
dependability to help the water industry provide the finest, safest 


service possible. 


Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, 


Los 


Angeles; In Canada: Mueller, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 
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“... the mower’s quiet oper- 
ation and its light let even- 
ing mowers and insomniacs 
mow after dark .. .” 
STORY storts on p. 182 


which may have wide use in home ap- 
pliances, power tools, and the like. The 
company also has exclusive rights to the 
Westinghouse motor for possible use in 
a Scott cultivator and lawn sweeper. 

To take full advantage of his electric 
brake, West equipped the mower with 
dead-man controls that look like bicycle 
hand brakes. While mowing, the op- 
erator squeezes a pair of levers up 
against the mower handles; the moment 
he releases his grip, the motor stops. 
By the time a user could turn the 
mower over to inspect the blade or 
start sharpening it (a file is mounted 
on the housing for this purpose), the 
blade will surely have stopped. 

Scott’s original objection to an elec- 
tric mower was largely the inconven- 
ience of the trailing electric cord that 
has to be flipped out of the way at the 
end of each pass over the lawn. West 
made the handle reversible, so the 
mower doesn’t have to be turned 
around at the end of the mowed row. 
Thus, the cord stays on the same side 
of the mower, where it isn’t likely to 
get run over. . 

The electric mower is said to be 
cheaper to operate than a gasoline 
mower. And West added still another 
advantage—he enlarged the indicator 
lamp that shows the mower is plugged 
in, so it serves as a headlight. The light 
points two ways, has about the same 
power as the back-up lights of an auto- 
mobile. The mower’s quiet operation 
and its light give evening mowers and 
insomniacs a chance to mow after dark. 
¢ De Luxe Job—The mower, assembled 
by 25 employees at Marysville from 
purchased components, is not a budget 
model. It costs $169, including 125 ft. 
of cord and a take-up reel mounted on 
a grounded stake; competitive mowers 
are listed between $100 and $140. But 
Scott has such faith in it that officials 
talked at first of guaranteeing it uncon- 
ditionally for 10 years; they decided in 
the end to cut the guarantee to five 
years, partly because they were afraid 
customers might think a 10-year guar 
antee was a hard-sell gimmick. 

Practically all of Scott’s 7,000 dealers 
are independents who give lawn care 
advice along with seed and the new 
mower. In its direct-mail booklet, Lawn 
Care (circulation 24-million), Scott will 
drive home the necessity for cutting 
lawns at different heights in different 
seasons and localities. With the new 
mower, Scott says it will be easier for 
its customers to follow this advice. &ND 
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YOUR AIRCRAFT 
THIS 


Make possible the smoothest, most 


comfortable trip you and your associates 


ever enjoyed and at the same time 


tmprove your scheduling. 


How? Simply by equipping your business aircraft 
with RCA Weather Radar. 


Leading airlines and business transport operators 
here and abroad have done so. The result: greatly 
improved passenger comfort, better schedule main- 
tenance, higher pilot morale. 


With RCA Weather Radar aboard, you can “‘see” 
what the weather’s like many miles ahead, night or 
day, and follow non-turbulent paths through or 


SMOOTH o 
COURSE 
v7 
y 


between storm areas instead of making long detours 
as the old rule book advised. And, for locating land- 
marks in darkness or under adverse weather condi- 
tions, its excellent ground-mapping characteristics 
are invaluable. 


The AVQ-10 Weather Penetration Radar is available 
for heavier multi-engine transports, while the AVQ-50 
Weather Avoidance Radar was designed especially 
for light twins such as the Beech 18, Aero-Commander, 
and Cessna 620. Inquiries should be directed to: 


CUSTOM AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) ® 


711819 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 








COMPANIES 


How High-Tab Restaurant Keeps 























Customers Coming 
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New York’s Chambord (above) 
seats only 100 people, it’s way 
off the main drag, and its prices 
top those of the competition. 
But it’s making money. 


HE GUIDE MICHELIN, the authorita- 
Tithe bible to French dining, has a 
star system for grading restaurants. Of 
an estimated 40,000 restaurants in 
France, the guide singles out 612 as 
being worthy of one star, which indi- 
cates a “good place to break a journey.” 
Another 55 are awarded two stars, the 
designation of a first-class meal. 

It is only when it comes to the three- 
star category that the guide waxes elo 
quent. It gives this supreme accolade to 
11 restaurants in all France, but these 
it says, provide “impeccable service, 
elegant surroundings and memorable 
meals redounding to the glory of the 
French cuisine.” Their prices, the guide 
adds, are also memorable. 

The U.S. has over 400,000 eating 
places, including hot dog stands, drive 
ins, drugstore counters, and cafeterias. 
About 115,000 qualify as full-fledged 
restaurants—where diners sit down and 
are served a meal. 

There is no guide to U.S. restaurants 
that has either the perfectionist stand 
ards or the authority of the Guide Mi 
chelin. But one that the experts put in 
the three-star class is New York’s Cafe 
Chambord, which has all the qualities 
the guide demands—including _ the 
prices. 
¢ Something Special—The Chambord 
is considered something special by the 
restaurant industry itself. It is small in 
size, seating just over 100 people. In a 
normal day's operation, it will prepare 
and serve about 100 lunches and 150 


SERVICE even at a small table for. one 
warrants the personal attention of (left to 
right) the headwaiter, chef, captain, wine 
steward, a bus boy, and two waiters. 
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Corning research in glass means better products, better t ness—for yé 


Be 


There’s a profit in this picture . . . several profits, in fact 


Dozens of glass elbows are in glass 
pipelines transporting fruit and vegeta- 
ble juices in this man’s canning plant. 

He knows and his engineers know 
that materials sensitive to contamina- 
tion (food products, drugs, dyes, fine 
chemicals) are perfectly safe in glass. 
That’s Profit No. 1—higher quality 
product. 

He also knows that this pipe will 
outlast the plant itself because it’s im- 
pervious to the corrosion of fruit and 
vegetable acids—to practically all acids, 
in fact. That’s Profit No. 2—eliminat- 
ing acid line replacement. Nor can 
trouble hide behind transparent glass— 
Profit No. 3. And it’s easy to clean— 
Profit No. 4. 

We could list other profits, but we 
want to get to the point that Pyrex 


brand pipe is another dramatic ex- 
ample of how Corning has lifted glass 
out of the category of simple, fragile 
materials of limited use and made it 
a versatile material for engineering and 
construction. 

Among the thousands of glass for- 
mulas Corning research has developed 
you'll find glasses that are lighter than 
aluminum or heavier than concrete, 
white as snow or black as night, thin 
as tissue or thick as a wall, sensitive 
or indifferent to temperatures. 

Now, glass can be fragile or strong 
to match your need, a conductor of 
electricity or an insulator, a selective 
transmitter or reflector of infrared 
radiation. 

How can glass improve some prod- 
uct of yours, or some process? We'd be 


glad of a chance to help you find out. 


informative booklet, “Glass and You,” 
tells the basic story of glass as a mod- 
ern design and construction material. 
Write for a copy. 


* 3 7 


Pyrex pipe is improving the operating prof- 
its and products of chemical, food, pulp and 
paper, textile, atomic energy and other in- 
dustries. Bulletin EA-1, “Pyrex Pipe in the 
Process Industries,” describes several instal- 
lations. We'll be glad tc send you a copy. 


Coencxg meant ceseacch it Glatt CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING 1, NEW YORK 














(Story starts on page 190) 


dinners, which is no volume at all for 
most restaurants. 

Yet the Chambord takes in more 
money than places eight times its size, 
and its pre-tax profit last year was 12%, 
three times the industry’s average. In 
trade circles, it is acknowledged as a 
model of how successful a business 
operation a well run luxury restaurant 
can be. 
¢ What Price Luxury—The factor that 
separates the luxury category from the 
commercial establishments that make 
up the overwhelming majority of res- 
taurants is price. But there is no clear- 
cut agreement on what price constitutes 
luxury. Some restaurateurs claim that 
any place where the average check 
comes to $5 or more qualifies in the 
luxury category, others plump for a 
little higher figure. The Chambord, 
where the average check per person is 
well over $10, ranks with about 60 
other restaurants in the U.S. in the 
ultra-luxury class. 

Over the past 10 years, there has 
been a sizable increase in the number 
of luxury and ultra-luxury restaurants. 
This growth stems partly from the 
rise in American incomes and _ taste, 
partly from the peculiarities of the 
U.S. tax structure. The expense ac- 
count, according to some _ industry 
sources, is the biggest single stimulus 
to luxury dining. As one restaurateur 
puts it, “Diners on expense accounts 
either ignore the right side of the 
menu or look at it only to pick out 
the highest priced item.” 

Che Chambord does a large expense 
account business. A rough measure is 
provided by its charge accounts, which 
in an average evening will make up 
65% of its total checks. But like its 
chief competitors in New York—the 
Colony, “21,’’ Le Pavillon—it also caters 
to many people who are dining for 
pleasure and not as a legitimate de- 
duction. 
¢ Off the Main Drag—Proof that the 
Chambord deserves its reputation is 
the fact that, until recently, its loca- 
tion has been against it. Situated on 
Manhattan’s Third Avenue, it is off 
the beaten track for restaurants. This 
was especially true before the El was 
taken down last year. Even now, the 
Chambord’s exterior is in keeping with 
the antique shops and saloons of the 
neighborhood. In spite of these draw- 
backs, it has always possessed the essen- 
tial ingredients of luxury dining. 
¢ The Tab—The Chambord menu of- 
fers over 100 different items, which, 
with few exceptions, are Cooked to or- 
der. Among its regular dishes are such 
delicacies as flaming partridge, stuffed 
pheasant, English sole; chicken in cham- 
pagne, bouillabaisse. Each table is 
served by a captain, two waiters, and a 
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FRENCH CHEFS, whose repertoire 


—_— 


includes more than 100 different dishes, prepare about 


150 meals every night. The average tab runs well over $10 per person. 


WINE CELLAR inventory is checked 
by Philip Rosen (left), partner-manager. 


ORDERING is a day-to-day business, to cut 
down on waste of perishable foods. 


CUSTOMERS can rarely find anything to criticize. “The trouble is, they don’t complain 
enough,” says Rosen, whose restaurant charges Manhattan’s top prices. 
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S. When writing for your 


MEMO 
FROM 
MANPOWER 


VACATIONS 
CAN MEAN 


trouble | 


Not your vacations of 
course . .. they’re 
necessary, healthful, and 
enjoyable ... but beware 
when the people who 
work in your office leave 
for their annual vacation! 
. . . Work begins to 
pile up, vital employees are required to handle two jobs 
at once, and everything in your office begins to slow down. 
With these thoughts in mind, we would like to offer you a 
simple but powerful answer to this problem: Manpower, 
Inc. is prepared to send its employees into your office as 
trained temporary replacements! We can also furnish our 
men for car unloading, warehouse, and general labor work. 


You can use our typists, stenos, file clerks, and general 
office workers for any length of time — 4 hours, a day, 
a week, a month, or longer at low hourly rates. We pay 
all taxes, insurance, unemployment compensation, and 
workmens compensation. 


During the coming months, thousands of firms will call 
our 116 branch offices from coast-to-coast and in Canada 
to solve vacation problems in their office, factory, or store. 
How about your firm? Isn't this the answer to your 
vacation problems? 

Manpower, Inc. has prepared for you, an important aid to 
office planning: “Your 1957 VACATION SCHEDULE”, with 
room for a complete listing of vacation dates for each 
employee. A quick glance at this schedule will tell you exactly 
how much temporary help you need to keep your office running 
smoothly every day. You can receive a copy of this helpful 
schedule by dropping a card to me here in Milwaukee. 


Nice Being With You 
ELMER L. WINTER 
. PRESIDENT 


814 N. PLANKINTON AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
OVER 100 OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


vacation schedule, please 
ask for form 132! 
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people to dine, without 
drinks or tips, for $20...” 
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bus boy. If wine is ordered, it is corked 
and poured by the wine steward. 

A breakdown of one night’s checks 
shows that the cost per person averaged 
about $14. Of this total, nearly $11 
went for food, $1.80 for bar drinks, 
$1.70 for wine. It is possible for two 
people to dine, without drinks or tips, 
for under $20. On the other hand, it’s 
easy to spend $25 per person, and a 
fresh caviar ($6.50 a portion) to crepe 
suzette ($6 for two) dinner, with a 
couple of bottles of vintage wine, can 
run close to $100 with tips. 

Such prices should make any luxury 

restaurant a money maker, but surpris- 
ingly, very few of them do show much 
profit. The Chambord is successful be- 
cause it is run on strict, business lines. 
Its ownership is divided equally between 
Henry Margolis, a New York invest- 
ment man, and Philip Rosen, a profes- 
sional restaurateur ae also owns con- 
trolling interest in the Stockholm, a 
large commercial restaurant in Man- 
hattan specializing in Swedish smorgas- 
bord. The Chambord is operated solely 
by Rosen, who gets a salary as its 
manager as well as a 50% cut of the 
profits. 
e Appetizer—The first time Rosen saw 
the Chambord was in 1950, when it 
was put up for sale. He had operated 
a number of different restaurants, but 
none that remotely approached the 
ultra-luxury class. In fact, he confesses 
that he had always considered the 
Chambord too expensive eating for his 
own pocketbook, and it was not until 
he went up to inspect it prior to making 
an offer, that he finally had a meal. 

At that time, the Chambord’s reputa- 
tion was already high. But its books 
were filled with red ink. Food was being 
bought on credit, which meant high 
costs. It was trving to make ends meet 
by passing on the increases to its cus- 
tomers. This made the Chambord the 
most expensive restaurant in the city, 
but each hike in the prices on the menu 
had been followed by a falling off in 
business. There appeared no way out. 

This is what led Roger Chauveron, 
who founded the restaurant in 1936, to 
sell. It went to Rosen for $75,000, plus 
about $40,000 more for the equipment, 
liquors and wines in the place. Even 
though the price was low, Rosen felt 
that it might not be possible to stop the 
Chambord’s financial slide. So he 
found a silent partner in Margolis to 
share the risk. 
¢ Undue Caution—Rosen now admits 





ate 
a that his caution was unnecessary. From 
7 ee iJ the first full year under his operation, 
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INDUSTRY'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 


EXON SOLVES THE 


EXON 900 Series resins are tailored to your 


This unique fitting-the-resin-to-the-need is 
what makes Exon industry's most com- 
plete source of vinyl resins. 

Take our friends, the calenderers. They 
produce vinyl in sheet form which 
demands resin properties quite different 
from those used in other forms of vinyl 
processing. Yet even having those proper- 
ties is not enough. For calendering equip- 
ment varies widely in processing charac- 
teristics, particularly in temperatures. 

Exon engineers created a basic resin to 
give calenderers the necessary properties 
to begin with. This resin was made to be 


NO MATTER WHAT THE CALENDER TEMPERATURE 


PROBLEM 





temperatures 


... typical of the Pin-Pointed Properties in Exon vinyl resins 


fast blending to fuse in shorter time, to 
keep sheeting free of “fish-eyes,” assure 
high quality, uniformity. 

Then Exon engineers tailored this basic 
calendering resin to the temperature be- 
havior of processing equipment . . . devel- 
oped Exon 905, 915, 925 resins so that 
heat problems never again need hinder the 
production of any calender. 

It’s a typical exampie of Exon at work, 
pin-pointing properties to special needs. 

Consider your problem. Then, for a 
resin pin-pointed to the ideal solution, call 
or write Firestone today. 


For complete information and technical service, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO., DEPT. 722-F, POTTSTOWN, PA. + 4 DV 


ION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO 


VINYLS ENGINEERED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 





Simplified 


78 Hi.P. DIESEL 
is Interchangeable 
with Gasoline Engine 


As Original Equipment 
Or Replacement Power 


Fits into same space as 
Gasoline Engine of Equal 
Rating Features Famous 
Sheppard Simplified Fuel 
Injection System, 22 to | 
Compression Ratio, Ful- 
flo Lube Oil Filtration 


Write Tedey for specifications and 
preces on the Sheppord Model 16 Diese! 


4 cylinder 
fan-to-flywheel 
Power Unit 
Also Available as 
lw ISK" 
Generating Set 


DIESELS + Hanover, Po. 


Buriders of Diesel Engines 
Reor Axles & Power Steering Units for industry 


Transmissions 


scRriw COMPANY 


Precision headed, mill-slotted (or 
Phillips), threaded and inspected for 
Quality and Strength. 
Also: Wood Screws * Tappi Screws 
Drive Screws * Dowel Screws 
Stove Bolts * Hanger Bolts 
Carriage Bolts 
Write for current Stock Liat and free samples 
Bow 1360-BW, Statesville, North Carolina 
Warehouses: 
New York * Chicago * Dallas + Los Angeles 
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“ ., many big names in the 
upper crust of business and 
society are among Cham- 
bord regulars . . .” 
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the Chambord has operated in the 
black. Over the past seven years, its 
sales have increased 72%. The precise 
figures are a close-kept secret, but Rosen 
discloses that his other venture, the 
Stockholm, took in just under $720,000 
last year, and adds that the Chambord’s 
total was “a bit higher.” 

¢ Few Changes—It took comparatively 
few changes, according to Rosen, to 
reverse the Chambord’s decline. A 
shrewd, soft-spoken man, he decided 
to keep in the background where he 
would be most valuable. He had had 
a great deal of practical experience, in- 
cluding a stint in his father’s poultry 
slaughter house, training as an account- 
ant, and experience as owner of a wide 
variety of restaurants. Even more, he 
had learned to delegate responsibility 
to capable assistants. 

Thus, in taking over the Chambord, 
he made no staff changes and both 
the menu and the quality of the food 
and service remained the same. He 
gave the headwaiter authority in the 
dining room, the chef complete sway 
in the kitchen. He himself took over 
the business end. 

The only major changes were in the 
business operations. He started paying 
his suppliers weekly, which immediately 
cut costs. In addition, he kept a tighter 
control over inventories, which reduced 
his purchasing needs. These two steps 
promptly lowered his costs by 30%. 

* No Free Loaders—He also cut out 
free-loading, fairly common in luxury 
restaurants. Many restaurateurs cater to 
newspaper columnists, entertainment 
figures, and society names, picking up 
the check on the grounds that it is a 
cheap form of advertising. Rosen felt 
that it had not helped his predecessor, at 
least once the Chambord’s name had 
become established. 

¢ Welcome Mat—Rosen did not cut 
out free loading purelv for the sake of 
cconomy. He reasoned that any cus- 
tomer paying Chambord’s prices de- 
served red carpet treatment. “A lot of 
people come into the Chambord first 
just to say that they ate in the most 
expensive place in the world,” he says. 
“But I want them to come back.” 

Many big names in the upper crust 
of business and society are among 
Chambord regulars, including General 
Motors’ Harlow Curtice, Laurence 
Rockefeller, Wiiliam Zeckendorf, Aris- 
totle Onassis. Lord Beaverbrook is 
another steady customer, and once, 
while standing at the front talking to 
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_ A new, more 


comfortable chair 
for cashiers and 
drafttsmen 





At last, solid comfort and posture 
support in a “high” chair! Big, soft, 
foam rubber cushioned seat. Foam 
rubber cushioned backrest curved 
to snuggle into the small of the back 
and give firm support. Footring |o- 
cated for comfort and weld- 
ed to frame for stability and 
safety. This chair is avail- 
able in three adjustable 
seat heights ranging from 
20°-24", 24"-28", 28”-32”. 
Ask your Sturgis dealer to 
show you the No. 837 High 
Master. The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis, 
Michigan. Address inquiries 
to The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, General 
Sales Offices, 154 East Erie 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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to Customer Goodwill 
with a 


BOWERS AMBASSADOR 


The ideal gift guaranteed to win 
friends and influence customers . . , 
the Bowers Feather-Weight Lighter is 
riced less than a brace of cocktails. 
nvestigate the tremendous potential 
of these goodwill ambassadors. 
Write or call Max Hollingshead, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Fireside 2-9833. 


GEV LIGHTER COMPANY 


SINCE.1928 KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use. 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-200 
FREE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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..each month 
of the Canadian 
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Monthly, the B of M's Business 
Review reports and interprets for 
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trends. To receive copies as they 
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or Head Office, Montreal. 
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“.. . the Chambord’s dollar 
volume is fairly closely tied 
to over-all fluctuation in the 
economy f 
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London over the phone, he was mis- 
taken by some diners for the head- 
waiter. One regular runs up an annual 
bill of over $18,000. Only two cus- 
tomers on the Chambord’s own charge 
account list have failed to pay their 
bills. 
¢ Steady Gain—The cost contro] that 
Rosen introduced was accompanied by 
rising volume. The main reason, says 
Rosen, was the rise in business growing 
out of Korea. He notes that the Cham- 
bord’s dollar volume is fairly closely 
tied to over-all fluctuations in the eco- 
nomy. The only year he failed to show 
a rise was in the mild recession of 1953. 
The Chambord’s business does have 
a marked seasonal pattern. The busiest 
periods are in the fall and spring, 
when as many as 200 diners a night 
are served, and another 200 turned 
away. 
¢ Breakeven Point—As Rosen sees it, a 
successful luxury restaurant must serve 
one and a half times its seating capacity 
each night. In the Chambord, with 
its 100 seats, 150 dinners a night is 
his target. “If we serve much less than 
that,” he claims, “we lose money. And 
if we serve much more, we are no 
longer the Chambord. Ordinarily, a suc- 
cessful restaurant has to serve over twice 


, Its capacity to break even. 


This is because it takes a lot of time 
and manpower to prepare and serve in 
the Chambord fashion. The restaurant 
has about 60 employees, almost equally 
divided between the kitchen and dining 
room. The entire staff is unionized, but 
the employees consider that there is a 
broad and unbridgeable gap between 
them and other workers in the restau- 
rant trade. 
¢ Staff Coordination—According to 
Rene Dufau, the Chambord’s head- 
waiter, each of his staff must be able to 
speak English and French (French is 
essential for getting along in the kitchen 
as well as when customers use it in or- 
dering). They must be able to translate 
every menu item as well as describe just 
how it is prepared. And they must serve 
with a restrained elegance, and know 
how to carve with surgical precision. 

Because of the high pay, Chambord’s 
waiters stick to their jobs, and Rosen 
has not had to replace a waiter in over 
five years. Dufau points out that the 
job does not entail burdensome tasks 
that call for younger men. On the con- 
trary, it calls for technical proficiency 
that takes a long time to acquire. “The 
mark of a good waiter,” observes Dufau, 





Look what paper 
is doing now: 


* Keéps home-baked taste 
* Empties tar pots 
* Faithful stylus lines 


* There’s no taste like home... 
Spruance’s Old Fashioned Bread 
Mix is packaged in duplex bags 


Tae, 


lined with a Riegel laminated glass- 
ine. The flavor’s in, moisture’s out 
... protecting the product until ready 
to be mixed. 


* How do you empty a pot full of 
tar? It’s easy if the pot is lined with 
Riegel Release Paper, especially 
compounded to “let go” of a wide 
variety of sticky and tacky materi- 
als. Useful for backing pressure- 
sensitive labels, double-faced pres- 
sure-sensitive tape, vinyl-rubber 
laminates, and many other sticky 
materials. 


* Accuracy of recording instru- 
ments has often been spoiled be- 
cause the ink blurred or smudged 
on the chart. Now you can buy a 
paper that is tailor-made to take a 


clean, faithfully accurate stylus line. 
If you make charts for recording 
instruments, you'll be interested in 
the details of this special Riegel 
development. 


* If one of our 600 papers doesn’t 
fit your needs, we can almost always 
develop one that does. Write to 
Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Compare! No other lift truck can equal 
the Cost-Cutting performance of the 


NEW \ulomalic “OOCKER’ 


the “DOCKER” is: 


* SHORTER ——_____» 
* SAFER 
* MORE PRODUCTIVE-» 


* MORE VERSATILE —» 


* MORE 
MANEUVERABLE ——> 


* MAXIMUM HEAT 
PROTECTION 


No truck on the market can match the 
“DOCKER’S” all-around suitability 
for the trucking industry and other con- 
gested-area jobs! It’s 6 ways superior, 
as our chart shows. Its lift and travel 
speeds give you more productivity — 
combined with the greater safety in- 
herent in its lower center of gravity 


Automatic. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 





> 


or Duo-lift 1,000 to 3,000 Ibs. 


and 4-wheel suspension. It maneuvers 
readily even inside trailers, has stand- 
up aadeguunl for safer, more efficient 
operation. No other truck of its type 
offers so much as the extra-compact 
new “DOCKER.” 

Send for full details on its unique 
advantages—today! 


FREE DOCKER BROCHURE 
Complete data on the Automatic DOCKER 
is yours for the asking. Also case histories 
of installations similar to yours. No obliga- 
tion. Just mail the coupon. 


93 West 87th St., Dept. D-7 
Chicago 20, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, full information on the New Automatic “DOCKER” 
including case histories of installations similar to ours. 
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“is being able to serve a meal without 
being noticed.” 

This unobtrusiveness is not looked 
for in the Chambord’s six captains, each 
of whom works with a team of two 
waiters. When taking an order, the 
captains carefully mark down the time 
that it is written. This guides the serv- 
ing of a meal. For example, if one cus- 
tomer at a table orders steak, which 
takes about 15 min., and another roast 
duck, which takes about 40 min., he 
must coordinate the servings. Similarly, 
if his team of waiters has to serve four 
tables, he must see to it that the orders 
are staggered so that they do not come 
out of the kitchen together. The actual 
seating arrangements are handled by 
Dufau, who tries to keep any one team 
from being overtaxed. 
¢ Salesmen—Although the Chambord 
claims to cook everything to order, 
Chef Marcel Grange normally puts 
some pheasants and ducks into the 
ovens just before the restaurant opens 
for dinner at six o'clock. The captains 
have little trouble in selling dishes al- 
ready in the ovens, if only because 
many customers prefer to have the cap- 
tains order the entire meal themselves. 
In keeping with Rosen’s desire to play 
down the snob appeal, the captains are 
encouraged to be Fiendly, although not 
overly familiar, with diners. But they 
have been known to tell chain-smoking 
patrons that they are ruining their taste 
for food, and they frequently discourage 
customers who want to order, say, a 
fish in a cream sauce followed by 
chicken in another cream sauce. 

The smooth functioning of the din- 
ing room depends largely on the 
kitchen. There, Chef Grange rules like 
a feudal baron. He checks every order, 
and in the case of a dispute with a 
waiter or captain, he has authority to 
ban them from the kitchen for the 
evening. If this happens, the other 
member of the waiting team takes the 
kitchen assignment. 

The kitchen staff does not share in 
the tips, which average around 20% 
of the check. Rosen, who firmly be- 
lieves that the kitchen is the heart of 
the restaurant, has been trying to 
change the system. He feels that the 
waiters should recognize that their jobs 
are dependent on the skills of the chefs, 
but so far he has had no success. 

In fact, the New York representative 
of the waiters’ union terms Rosen “too 
socialistic.” The union says he is a 
“decent employer,” but they don’t like 
his plan for the pooling of tips with the 
kitchen. “This is a capitalist society,” 
explains the union spokesman, “and 
waiters are entitled to tips they receive.” 
¢ Vigilance—There is no question that 
luxury dining requires eternal vigilance. 
Rosen himself relates that he and his 
wife were eating in the Chambord with 
some friends a short while ago. Every- 
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FAN'cy adj. Above real value; 


superior; above average ...weme. 


More and more ventilating and air conditioning 
jobs today require some pretty fancy, above average 
planning to locate all units in the allotted space! 


Here, the complete selection of “Buffalo” Fans 
makes your space go further. You have real flexi- 
bility as to discharge direction for shortest piping, 
and choice of the most compact drive arrangement 
to fit the space. You can use a single large fan or 
multiple small units — “Buffalo” Type BL Fans are 
built in 1,000 to 500,000 cfm capacities. You can 
use a wide group of “Buffalo” Fans for roof installa- 
tion. You can mount “Buffalo” Axial Flow Fans 
anywhere in straight ductwork. And for your high- 


pressure conduit systems, you can get “Buffalo” 
Type BLH Fans in all sizes and arrangements. 


But today’s jobs require some pretty fancy per- 
formance, too! Here again, “Buffalo” delivers — 
above average — as it has for the past 80 years. In 
every “Buffalo” Fan, there is the “Q” Factor of 
built-in Quality that means long life and satisfac- 
tion on the job. And there’s nothing static about 
this Quality — it’s continually advancing through 
“Buffalo” research, development and testing — to 
give you the broadest line and the best performance 
whenever you specify “Buffalo”, 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Our fowl fancier, unfortunately, 
didn’t get the bird. Without much 
searching, though, you'll find old 
Pluvialis dominica dominica 
at the end of this paragraph symbolizing 
Plover Bond’ (what else!), 
the visibly better letterhead paper. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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food and liquor to- 

gether account for 40% of 
expenditures . . .” 
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one ordered steak, which appeared 
cooked to perfection. At the first bite, 
Rosen realized that it was not properly 
aged. “It’s inexcusable for the Cham- 
bord to serve anything that is not per- 
fect,” he declares, “but if we aren’t care- 
ful, it can happen.” 

¢ Cutting the Waste—Rosen’s biggest 
job is watching over the purchasing. 
More than most restaurants, the Cham- 
bord depends on fresh, perishable items. 
The only frozen vegetables it uses are 
peas and lima beans, which Grange 
thinks superior. Grange will not use 
any food that shows signs of wilting or 
spotting. 

Wastage could add up to real money, 
but Rosen has managed to cut it to the 
bone. Instead of ordering in bulk lots, 
he buys almost every item—from eggs to 
meat—daily. This requires a continual 
check on the seasonal run of business 
and careful estimate of how it is likely 
to go that night. 

The standard procedure is to order a 
little more than the estimate, but not 
more than what would be required for 
the following day’s lunch. This rules 
out spoilage, but it does mean that 
Rosen cannot take advantage of price 
reductions that come through ordering 
in bulk. His meat bill, for example, 
which runs about $1,600 a week, in 
cludes steaks at over $2 a Ib. This is for 
specially aged prime beef that is only 
available from a handful of suppliers. 
He gets 150 lb. of expensive sweet 
butter a week, for use in both the kit- 
chen and the dining room. 
¢ Cost Count—Rosen figures that the 
food cost in a luxury restaurant like his 
comprises about 25% of the menu price. 
But a great many dishes call for a lot of 
skilled work before they reach the table. 
He figures that food and liquor together 
account for 40% of his expenditures, 
labor about 30% and upkeep—including 
rent and equipment—at 18%. One extra 
cost is having to feed his entire staff, 
with wine included. 

Prices in the Chambord have gone up 
since Rosen began operating it, in part 
because his competitors keep on raising 
their tariffs. Each September, Rosen 
and his top aides set a new price list. 
They have a complete breakdown on 
their own costs, but they also check on 
what their competition is doing. On 
main courses, the Chambord definitely 
tries to keep prices higher than at other 
luxury places. 
¢ Soup-to-Nuts—As a matter of fact, the 
Chambord is the most expensive only 
in a comparison of main courses. Rosen 
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Got a metal stamping problem? 


SOLVE IT WITH CRUCIBLE AIRKOOL-S TOOL AND DIE STEEL. IT’S TOUGH — ABRASION 


RESISTANT — QUICKLY AVAILABLE FROM LOCAL CRUCIBLE WAREHOUSE STOCKS 
STOCKS MAINTAINED OF: 


Airkool-S air hardening tool steel is tough and wear resistant. It’s non-deforming, ros yee a — i 
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and machines 20 to 30% easier than the conventional A-2 type. Crucible Airkool-S (including Die Casting Die 
is an ideal choice for blanking and coining dies—punches and shear blades. and Plastic Mold Steel, 
And it’s only one of dozens of popular tool steel grades regularly stocked at all Drill Rod, Tool Bits, and 


‘ Hollow Tool Steel Bars)... 
local Crucible warehouses. Biatalees Steal (Sheats. 


Crucible offers you more than steel, too. At your service is an industry-experienced Bars, Wire, Billets, Elec- 
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phys : : Hollow Drill Steel and 
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Crucible Steel Company of America 
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—Schenley 


Industries, Inc. 


71st Dividend Declaration 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable May 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record April 19, 1957. 


Since 1936 Schenley has paid to its stockholders 
cash dividends totaling $111,441,589. 


Chairman of the Board and President 


Lewis S. Rosenstiel 
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The multi-thousand dollar employe bene- 
fits offered by modern group programs 
make careful planning more important 
than ever. A “ready-made” plan can be 
worse than none at all. 

That’s why MAJOR MEDICAL EX- 
PENSE INSURANCE programs by 
Zurich-American are available on a 
“custom-made” basis, only . . . each one 
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Your regular insurance agent or broker 
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American . . . call today. 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, INlinois 
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deliberately keeps down the prices of 
appetizers, soups, and desserts. He feels 
this is good merchandizing, because cus- 
tomers are more likely to order a soup- 
to-nuts dinner when the prices for the 
other courses are attractive. “No one 
comes in just to have dessert and coffee, 
or salad and soup,” he states. “But 
they'll take those things if the price is 
right.” 

Many of the appetizers in the Cham- 
bord are below $2, which is fairly low 
for luxury restaurants. Main courses, 
though, run from $4.50 to $8. Rosen 
puts a big dish of olives and celery on 
every table when customers sit down and 
a bowl of petits fours when they are hav- 
ing coffee. These could serve as appe- 
tizer and dessert, but it is Rosen’s boast 
that the Chambord sells more complete 
dinners than its competitors because of 
his pricing policy. 
¢ Over-Pricing—Rosen is concerned 
that the luxury restaurant trade might 
price itself out of business. He feels 
that if expense accounts ever come 
down, the luxury restaurant trade will 
find it difficult to get by on just the 
carriage trade. 

Rosen cites a case in point. Last 
vear, he charged $10 for Le Tendre 
Caneton a |’Orange et au Grand Mar- 
nier, avec Pomme Souffics—roast duck 
with Grand Marnier sauce and souffled 
potatoes for two. 

One of his competitors decided to 
go up to $14 on a similar dish. Says 
Rosen: “I raised our price to $12, but 
I had made a good profit at the old 
price. 

Rosen feels he could not show a 
profit without wines and liquor, not 
merely because they are good money- 
makers, but because people who order 
drinks usually order more feod. 
¢ Hedge—To guard against the threat 
of a business downturn or a_ possible 
change in the tax laws, Rosen has re- 
cently begun selling frozen meals made 
by Chambord chefs. This is being done 
on a small scale in the restaurant itself, 
and sales have encouraged Rosen to 
think that: it will prove worthwhile on 
a bigger scale. 

As it is, Chambord is approaching 
the limit of its growth as a luxury 
restaurant. It cannot do much more 
business and still maintain high stand- 
ards. Rosen would not consider any 
lowering of the quality or the service 
in order to increase his sales. Instead, 
he predicts that, in time, the Chambord 
will carry on as a subsidiary of Cham- 
bord Frozen Foods. €Np 
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THE TREND 





The Real Question for Budget Cutters 


Many of the recent blasts against the Administra- 
tion’s proposed $71.8-billion budget have suggested 
that, by eliminating waste and frills, we could save 
billions in taxes. This is routine demagogy. 

The main reason the budget is so big is the cost 
of keeping the nation secure in a dangerous and 
more and more technologically complex world. More 
than $55-billion—or about three-fourths of the total 
budget—goes to pay for past wars and to provide 
for defense in the future. This includes not only 
the armed forces, but programs such as atomic 
energy development, military aid to America’s allies, 
strategic material stockpiling, veterans’ benefits, and 
interest on the debt. 

There is no possibility of making substantial cuts 
here without taking risks that nobody in the country 
is prepared to take. The $55-billion “guns” part 
of the budget probably will prove to be pretty well 
armored against the meat-ax. 

But what about the “butter”—civilian—part of 
the budget? The remaining $17-billion must cover 
all other operations of government—all the federal 
departments and agencies, federal support for roads 
and highways, schools, public health, public assist- 
ance grants to the states, aids to agriculture, pro- 
tection and improvement of our national resources, 
postal service, the Supreme Court and other federal 
courts, the FBI, and so on. 

The essential point about all these federal pro- 
grams is this: You can cut the budget only enough 
to make possible a tax saving running above, say, 
$1-billion by eliminating functions of the govern- 
ment, or by risking a major change in military and 
foreign policy. You can’t do it by eliminating waste 
and frills. 

There are undoubtedly waste and frills in this 
budget as there are in any budget—federal or 
corporate. But if you could find and eliminate every 
one of them, they wouldn’t add up to enough to 
make possible more than a trivial tax cut. 

If the American people are determined to save 
money on the civilian side of the budget and thereby 
enjoy a tax cut, they are obviously entitled to get, 
and will get, the reduction they want. But they 
must face the fact that they cannot have a tax cut 
without deciding which of the non-defense programs 
they wish to see curtailed. In other words, it is a 
choice between $447-million of tax reduction and 
the program of federal aid to school building. Or 
between $1.3-billion and the soil bank program for 
farmers. 

There is no question that if the people want to do 
this, they can. But the current budget debate will 
not be put on a realistic basis until both sides recog- 
nize that no real economies are possible without 
slicing deeply into the non-defense part of the 
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budget. The starting point for tax cutters must be 
the simple proposition: You can’t have your cake 
and eat it too. 


High Cost of Headlines 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee has 
done some valuable work in exposing subversives 
and tracing the pattern of the Communist con- 
spiracy. It has also made some grave mistakes in 
its time. It’s hard to get a dispassionate or objective - 
consideration of anything the subcommittee does, 
because most people are either dead set against 
everything connected with it or are dead set in its 
favor. 

The subcommittee is now involved in some very 
hot water. It has boiled up because E. Herbert Nor- 
man, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, committed 
suicide in Cairo after the subcommittee published 
documents purporting to prove he was a Communist. 
In Canada and here, the publication of the docu- 
ments is taken as the cause of his suicide. 

Canadian officials, most of the Dominion’s public 
figures and newspapers, are—understandably—en- 
raged. Good will toward the U.S. has suffered 
badly. Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s Minister of 
External Affairs, who has been a true friend to the 
U.S. through thick and thin, has stated that he is 
aware of all the charges against Norman, that he had 
them carefully evaluated, and that he, personally, 
cleared Norman as a security risk. 

Aside from the question of whether Norman ever 
was a Communist—or whether, if he was one once, 
he remained “sympathetic” in all the years since 
his college days—there is the larger question of our 
relations with Canada. Its government now says 
it will stop the exchange of all security data—in- 
cluding military—with the U.S. unless we promise 
to clear all derogatory information about its offi- 
cials with Canada before making it public. This 
seems to us a reasonable request, and one that would 
not inhibit a committee of Congress from making 
data it had discovered available to other government 
agencies such as the FBI, State, CIA, and Defense. 
It would only deny to a committee an occasional 
front page news story. 

But under our system of government, neither the 
State Dept., nor the Justice Dept., nor the President 
himself can make such a promise. Only Congress 
can check its own committees. We urge the Senate, 
and the House—which also has a committee working 
in this field—to order its committees to exercise 
restraint in publicizing information about officials 
of friendly governments. The embitterment of our 
relations with Canada hardly serves the interests of 
the United States. 
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U.S.S. SARATOGA—CVA-60 . . . length— 
1,039 ft, beam—252 ft, tonnage—60,000. And 
despite its immensity, this floating airbase can 
cut through the water at over 30 knots. 

Impressive fighting ship, world’s largest and 
most powerful—result of America’s finest ship- 
building minds. But out of all the knowledge and 
skill that produced this marine masterpiece 
none is more vital to her successful performance 





Leader in lubrication for 91 years 


MIGHTIEST SHIP 
IN THE WORLD 


Relies on Correct Lubrication in Action 


than the specialized experience supplied by 
Socony Mobil Correct Lubrication. 

This comprehensive Mobil service combines 
top-quality products with the experience . . . the 
specialized personnel and facilities necessary to 
assure maximum dependability and performance 
from machine and lubricant. 

This is Correct Lubrication in Action! Why 
accept less for your plant? 





SOCONY MOBIL [Mepil] Correct Lubrication 


A proved program to reduce maintenance costs 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affliates: MAGNOLIA PFTROLIUM CO., GENES FTROLEUM CORP., MOBIL OVERSEAS OIL CO., IN¢ 








GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Ly @-Specified 
ik Rubber Bulge Casing for 
, Forming Metal Parts 
A Metal sleeve 
Hydraulic fluid 
Oil-resistant rubber bag 


Specially compounded 
solid rubber casing 
carefully ground to ex 
act dimensions 


Aluminum sheet 


Steel mold 


A new “form’ of profit! 


Fuel tanks for jet fighters are produced faster and 


cheaper in the new process pictured above. It’s the 


development of a Midwestern manufacturer who was 
caught in the shrinking-profit squeeze. So he tried using 
rubber “bulge casings”—expanded by hydraulic pres- 


sure—to form the tank sections againsi metal molds. 


But problems developed: thie first bulge casings—made 
of rubber strips bonded together—broke apart after 
only 30 to 40 units had been produced. Repairs were 
difficult — didn’t last. And every failure tied up pro- 
duction. Then they called in the G.T.M,—Goodyear 


Technical Man. 


He soon had the answer. Calling on his experience 
with rubber-covered rolls, he came up with a special 
one-piece rubber casing which had no seams to separate. 
The rubber was especially compounded to withstand 
constant flexing. Result: At last report, the G.T. M.’s 
casing had turned out over 500 units without the 
slightest sign of wear. 

Breaking through bottlenecks like this one—with spe- 
cial or standard industrial rubber products—is routine 
to the G.T.M. To turn his problem-solving ability loose 
on your tie-ups, just contact your Goodyear Distributor. 
Or write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





